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TO  THE  READER. 


In  this  volume,  we  present  you  with  the  Re- 
collections of  the  Author  of  the  earlier  part  of 
a  life  somewhat  out  of  the  common  track,  up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  four;  with  an 
outline  of  his  course  of  preparation  for  the 
bar,  and  of  his  first  attempts  at  professional 
advancement.  It  somewhat  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances, whether  the  work  will  be  con- 
tinued through  one  or  more  volumes  :  the 
subject  is  not  exhausted,  but  only  begun. 

Now-a-days,  since  truth  is  only  sought  in 
romance,  this  little  volume  may  be  thought 
somewhat  dull  and  uninteresting.  The  reader 
will  find  nothing  marvellous  in  its  incidents, 
nothing  improbable,  nothing  that  is  not  strictly 
true.      Perhaps  this  very  circumstance  may 
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cause  it  to  be  thought  an  invention  of  the 
brain,  remarkable  for  its  verisimilitude.  I 
solemnly  protest  against  this  idea,  and  assure 
the  reader  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
what  it  pretends  to  be. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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PLACES  AND  PERSONS  IN   THE  WEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    AUTHOR    BEGINS    WITH  HIS  BIRTH,  WHERE  MEN 

GENERALLY    BEGIN INCIDENTS  OF    CHILDHOOD 

FIRST  VOYAGE  DOWN  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

Every  one  thinks  the  story  of  his  own  life 
more  curious,  and  better  worth  relating  than 
that  of  his  neighbour  ;  perhaps,  because  he  is 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  its  incidents, 
and  more  fully  impressed  with  their  importance. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  deceived  himself,  when 
he  so  eloquently  announced,  that  if  not  better 
than  other  men,  he  was  at  least  different 
from  them.  Originals,  very  like  the  copy  he 
has  given,  may  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
many  others  of  the  children  of  Adam.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  great  diversity  in  human  cha- 
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racter,  as  well  as  in  occupations  and  pursuits: 
but  masters  and  prodigies  are  rare.  Yet,  the 
most  humble  and  common  subjects,  when  de- 
lineated by  the  pen  of  a  Goldsmith,  may  be 
rendered  classic  ;  according  to  Boileau, 

II  n'y  a  point  de  serpens,  ni  monstre  hideux, 
Par  l'art  imite  ne  puisse  plairo  aux  yieux. 

There  is  no  snake,  there  is  no  monster  vile, 
Pictured  by  art,  that  may  not  please  the  while. 

I  shall,  therefore,  offer  no  apology  for  this  at- 
tempt, although  not  possessed  of  the  magic  pen 
of  the  writer  I  have  named — but  I  foresee  no 
small  inconvenience  from  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  personal  pronoun. 

To  begin  with  my  birth,  where  men  gene- 
rally begin:  that  event  took  place  about  the 
year  1786,  at  the  very  fountain  or  source  of 
the  noble  river  Ohio  (that  is,  if  we  consider 
such  the  spot  where  its  name  first  attaches), 
where  stood  the  village  of  Fort  Pitt,  now 
Pittsburgh.  My  father  was  an  eminent  law- 
yer, although  thought  to  be  somewhat  eccentric, 
with  what  justice,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to 
say ;  but  he  always  denied  the  charge,  and  as- 
serted, that  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, that  was  like  every  body  else.  My 
memory  does  not  recall  to  me  the  features  of 
my  mother,  having  lost  her  before  I  was 
eighteen  months  old  ;  and  in  consequence,  my 
infancy  was  cast  upon  the  charity  of  an  uncha- 
ritable world.  Accident  placed  me  in  the 
charge  of  the  wife  of  a  respectable  cobbler, 
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where  I  fared  as  well  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  that  is,  I  was  half  starved,  half  clad, 
and  well  scorched  and  meazled  in  the  hot  ashes 
and  embers.  Her  son  Joe  was  my  nurse  ;  that 
is,  it  was  his  particular  business  to  attend  to  me, 
and  he  became  much  attached  to  his  nursling. 
He  had  a  genius  for  all  kinds  of  mischief,  and 
loved  the  busy  idleness  of  marble-playing,  or 
hustle-cap,  generally  taking  me  along  with  him, 
while  he  defended  me  from  any  injury,  with 
the  affection  and  ferocity  of  a  tiger. 

A  lady,  (whom  I  must  always  remember 
with  more  than  gratitude)  at  whose  house  my 
father  had  taken  up  his  abode,  called  to  see  me, 
was  touched  with  compassion  for  my  situation, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  my  parent,  resolved  to 
take  charge  of  me  herself,  and  accordingly  had 
me  brought  to  her  house.  My  appearance  was 
at  first  so  unpromising,  that  she  almost  repented 
the  step  she  had  taken  ;  but  a  favourable  change 
was  soon  effected  by  a  course  of  gentle  treat- 
ment. Having  no  children  of  her  own  at  that 
time,  she  conceived  for  me  the  affection  of  a 
mother.  My  father's  time  was  chiefly  passed 
at  his  office  in  the  village;  and  being  entirely 
devoted  to  books  and  business,  he  took  little 
notice  of  me,  until  he  heard  very  favourable  ac- 
counts of  my  capacity.  When  turned  of  two 
years  old,  I  was  one  day  carried  to  church, 
and  being  struck  with  what  I  saw,  attempted 
on  my  return  to  imitate  the  clergyman,  putting 
my  hands  together,  shutting  my  eyes,  and  re- 
peating some  of  his  words.  My  father,  who 
was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  be  moved  by 
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the  mere  yearnings  of  nature,  was  delighted 
with  the  discovery  of  an  improvable  intellect. 
As  I  came  playing  about  his  chair,  he  took  his 
eyes  from  his  book,  and  addressed  me  as  fol- 
lows: "well,  boy,  can  you  do  any  thing  for 
your  living  ?"  "  I  can  make  shoes" — was  my 
reply,  and  then  went  through  the  motions  of 
my  foster  father  the  cobbler.  "You  must 
learn  to  read,"  said  he,  and  accordingly  pro- 
cured me  a  horn  book.  But  alas!  the  incon- 
siderate cruelty  of  forcing  a  playful  child,  not 
three  years  old,  to  the  hard  task  of  constant 
application!  A  disgust  to  letters  might  have 
been  occasioned,  as  lasting  as  life.  My  screams, 
on  these  occasions,  generally  summoned  my 
generous  protectress,  who  interposed,  and 
saved  me  from  the  rod,  but  mot  from  the  terror, 
or  from  that  feeling  too  closely  allied  to  fear. 
Parents  usually  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence, 
and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  caution  them 
against  that  harsh,  and  unkind  treatment,  whose 
tendency  is,  to  destroy  the  bud  of  filial  love. 

Three  of  my  infant  years  thus  glided  away, 
like  a  fountain  rivulet,  in  that  delightful  spot 
on  Grant's  Hill,  where  the  ancient  Indian  mound, 
with  its  summer  house,  overlooks  the  pellucid 
current  of  the  Alleghany,  uniting  with  its  tur- 
bid brother  the  Monongahela,  to  form  the 
source  of  the  Ohio.  These  beautiful  rivers, 
and  the  varied  and  charming  landscape  to  the 
east,  and  the  mountain  like  appearance  of 
Coal  Hill,  made  the  first,  as  well  as  the  most 
lasting  impressions  on  my  memory.  Before 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  was  obscured  by 
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those  volumes  of  smoke,  the  whole  world  might 
have  been  challenged  to  produce  a  more  beau- 
tiful scene.  Yet,  in  general,  the  recollections 
of  infancy  are  but  few — I  mean  the  recollec- 
tions of  maturer  years,  of  what  transpired  in 
infancy.  I  remember  the  bite  of  a  large  dog, 
directly  under  my  left  eye,  and  the  application 
of  some  of  his  hair  to  the  wound — I  remember 
an  alarm  of  Indians,  and  people  running  to  and 
fro  in  the  night — I  remember  the  lonely, 
mournful  sound  of  the  cow-bells  in  the  little 
valley  of  Suke's  Run — and  I  remember  a  few 
doses  of  nauseous  doctor's  stuff,  administered 
to  me  by  Dr  Nathaniel  Bedford  and  his  part- 
ner Dr  Mowry,  but  as  to  every  thing  else,  they 
are  scarcely  as  distinct  as  the  traces  of  a  for- 
gotten dream. 

When  I  was  five  years  old,  my  parent  es- 
poused the  daughter  of  a  respectable  German 
farmer,  and  justice  of  the  peace  or  'squire 
(according  to  the  Pennsylvania  idiom),  and  I 
was  taken  from  the  good  lady  who  had  adopted 
me.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  before  my  travels 
began.  My  step-grandfather  carried  me  to 
the  country,  and  there  I  was  placed  at  school, 
or  rather  went  to  school,  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles.  I  soon  learned  to  speak  the 
German  language  like  the  rest  of  the  family, 
that  is  to  say,  not  in  its  greatest  purity.  The 
good  old  squire  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  once, 
when  my  fingers  3nd  toes  were  frostbitten  in 
coming  from  school,  took  me  to  his  distillery, 
and  thawed  them  by  immersion  in  cold  water. 
I  will  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  stop  to  relate 
b  2 
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that  which  does  him  much  credit.  Long  before 
the  establishment  of  temperance  societies,  he 
shut  up  his  distillery,  from  a  conviction  that 
he  could  not  conscientiously  manufacture  a 
liquid,  which  tempts  so  many  to  destroy  their 
health  and  morals.  The  most  prominent  inci- 
dent which  fixed  itself  in  my  memory,  was  the 
barring  out  of  the  schoolmaster  at  Christmas, 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  terms  on  the  subject 
of  the  holiday.  He  made  many  and  fearful 
attempts  to  take  the  castle  by  assault,  but  with- 
out success,  and  at  last  essayed  to  come  down 
the  wooden  chimney  of  the  log  cabin,  but  the 
fire  below,  showers  of  hot  ashes,  and  pointed 
firebrands,  soon  caused  him  to  re-ascend.  He 
finally  yielded  to  the  demand  of  two  weeks, 
doubtless  much  against  his  will. 

The  good  squire  brought  me  back  to  Pitts- 
burgh, riding  behind  him  on  horseback.  I  re- 
member the  smell  of  the  coal  smoke  in  coming 
down  the  Coal  Hill,  and  was  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  sycamores  growing  along  the 
bank  of  the  Monongahela,  with  the  milk  white 
bark  of  their  trunks  and  branches.  My  father 
seemed  pleased  with  my  speaking  the  German, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  he  had 
understood  the  language.  He  always  enter- 
tained a  very  high  idea  of  the  importance  of 
this  kind  of  acquirement,  and  would  often  re- 
peat the  saying,  which  I  think  is  ascribed  to 
Louis  XIV.,  "  that  a  man  doubles  himself,  by 
learning  another  language."  For  this  reason, 
or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  original 
plan  of  education,   he   conceived  the   idea  of 
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sending  me  to  a  French  village  in  Louisiana, 
in  order  to  pass  the  time  in  acquiring  that  im- 
portant language,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  spent  in  rolling  hoops,  or  playing  marbles 
in  the  street.  A  French  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance was  about  to  visit  St  Genevieve,  a 
village  on  the  Mississippi,  and  offered  to  take 
me  with  him.  Without  regarding  the  distance, 
which  was  fifteen  hundred  miles,  through  a 
a  wilderness,  and  at  that  time  the  theatre  of  a 
bloody  Indian  war,  it  was  resolved  to  seize  the 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  executing 
his  design.  It  was  therefore  settled  that  I 
should  accompany  the  French  gentleman,  who 
engaged  to  place  me  in  a  French  family,  where 
I  might  learn  the  language  vernacularly.  Al- 
though nothing  could  have  been  better  intended 
than  this  measure,  it  is  one  which  few  persons 
will  approve.  It  is  true  I  learned  the  French 
language,  from  which  I  afterwards  derived 
both  pleasure  and  advantage,  and  it  was  my 
fortune  to  fall  into  good  hands;  but  it  might 
have  been  otherwise.  The  risk  I  ran  was  cer- 
tainly great,  both  to  my  future  character,  and 
personal  safety;  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  advantages  to  be  expected  were 
equivalent  to  that  risk.  Although  I  escaped 
many  dangers,  both  physical  and  moral,  yet  I 
think  it  probable  that  a  direction  was  given  to 
my  feelings  rather  unfavourable  to  my  success 
in  life. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
when  I  left  Pittsburgh,  for  the  water  was  high, 
and  I   recollect   seeing  some   garden   flowers 
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growing;  wild,  at  a  place  called  Legionville,* 
where  General  Wayne  had  passed  the  summer 
the  year  before.  When  I  went  into  the  flat 
boat,  poor  Joe  could  with  difficulty  be  prevented 
from  accompanying  me;  he  wept  bitterly  and 
embraced  me  affectionately. 

With  the  exception  of  the  French  gentleman 
in  whose  charge  I  was  placed,  my  companions, 
at  least  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  way,  were, 
of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  be  pernicious  to 
a  child  of  my  age  ;  they  consisted  of  common 
soldiers,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  under  the 
command  of  an  ensign,  and  were  on  their  way 
to  the  army.  The  danger  from  Indians  was 
diminished,  but  this  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  such  familiarity  and  association 
with  vice.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that,  owing 
to  the  high  waters,  our  voyage  was  short  in  its 
duration,  although  the  distance  was  five  hun- 
dred miles.  A  little  incident  also  happened 
shortly  after  our  departure,  which  placed  me  at 
some  distance  from  my  companions  of  the  voy- 
age. My  trunk  was  broken  open,  and  six 
shillings  in  silver,  which  had  purchased  my 
consent  to  depart  from  my  native  spot,  were 
taken  out  by  one  unknown.  The  soldiers  were 
suspected  ;  the  ensign,  who  was  indignant, 
made  strict  search  to  no  purpose,  and  on  receiv- 
ing some  insolent  language  from  a  corporal  or 
sergeant,  drew  his  sword,  struck  him  over  the 
head — the  purple  stream  followed  the  blow. 
Such  circumstances  stamp  themselves  strongly 

*  Now  occupied  by  the  followers  of  Rapp. 
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on  the  infant  mind,  and  1  ascribe  to  it,  a  dis- 
like which  I  have  to  military  discipline. 

I  can  recollect  but  few  particulars  of  the 
voyage.  In  my  childish  simplicity,  I  thought 
we  had  reached  the  end  of  the  river,  when  we 
came  to  a  part  where  the  stream  turns  sudden- 
ly to  the  left,  apparently  presenting  a  barrier 
of  hills  athwart  its  course.  Being  by  this  time 
tired  of  the  voyage,  I  asked  them  to  take  me 
back.  In  the  evening  I  was  put  to  a  new  trial; 
a  piece  of  fat  pork,  chocolate  in  a  tin  cup,  and 
some  ship  biscuit  were  given  to  me  for  supper. 
The  fat  meat  disgusted  me — the  chocolate  was 
unpalatable  ;  but  being  afraid  to  make  known 
these  antipathies,  the  offensive  mess  was  pri- 
vately thrown  overboard.  I  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  cure  like  starving  for  an 
over-delicate  appetite  ;  and,  after  a  while,  my 
disgust  was  gradually  placed  under  control.  I 
consider  this  a  valuable  practical  lesson.  How 
many  a  spoilt  child  have  I  seen,  who  might 
be  cured  by  the  discipline  of  the  flat  boat! 

If  we  analyse  the  unhappiness  of  most  men, 
we  shall  find  that  these  miseries  of  life,  a  bad 
breakfast,  a  disagreeable  bed,  or  an  uncomforta- 
ble chair,  form  the  greater  part  of  it.  How 
important  then,  to  learn,  in  early  youth,  to  di- 
minish, as  much  as  possible,  the  number  of  its 
essentials.  To  endure  with  resignation,  to  bear 
patiently,  to  be  content  in  the  midst  of  privation, 
in  short,  to  make  the  best  of  the  worst  situations, 
are  obligations  which  belong  to  the  wretched; 
yet  their  practice  will  place  the  wretched  above 
those  who  are  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
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pleasures  of   life.     The  uses  of  adversity  are 
indeed  precious.     It, 

like  the  toad, 


Ugly  and  venomous,  wears  yet  a  precious 
Jewel  in  its  head. 

I  do  not  mean  the  deeper  anguish  of  the  mind, 
the  disappointments  of  the  heart — philosophy 
herself  can  do  but  little  for  these;  but  the  every 
day  sufferings,  from  what  the  French  would  call 
les  desagremens  de  la  vie.  By  the  former  a 
morbid  sensibility  is  occasioned,  which  may  ren- 
der us  less  contented  and  humble,  and  less  fit- 
ted to  perform  our  moral  and  religious  duties. 
There  is,  however,  much  in  the  power  of  every 
one,  in  cultivating  a  cheerful  temper,  which  has 
been  called  (  a  perpetual  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  Creator.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ARRIVAL     AT   HOPSON's    CHOICE THE    VOYAGE    CON- 
TINUED    TO     LOUISIANA PLACED      IN    A    FRENCH 

FAMILY LEARNS    THE     FRENCH     LANGUAGE,    AND 

ENTIRELY    FORGETS  HIS  OWN. 

In  ten  days  we  reached  the  encampment  of 
General  Wayne,  at  a  place  called  Hopson's 
choice,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  1 
have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Ohio  river  in  the  course  of  our  descent, 
except  that,  instead  of  being  enlivened  by  towns 
and  farms  along  its  banks,  it  was  a  woody  wil- 
derness, shut  in  to  the  water's  edge.  At  that 
time,  the  fair  city,  which  now  vies  with  the 
most  ancient  seats  of  civilization  and  the  arts 
on  this  continent,  was  not.  Excepting  the 
openings  and  clearings  made  for  the  camp,  the 
ground  was  covered  by  lofty  trees  and  entangled 
vines. 

My  recollections  of  the  army  are  also  indis- 
tinct :  the  beating  of  drums,  the  clangour  of 
trumpets,  and  the  movements  of  horse  and  foot, 
still  pass  through  my  memory,  but  not  so  clearly 
distinguishable  as  the  shadows  of  the  phantasma- 
goria.    In  fact,  we  remained  here  but  a  few 
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days,  when  we  floated  offagain  into  the  stream  ; 
our  party  now  consisting  of  my  guardian  (as  I 
will  call  him)  and  another  man,  and  a  little 
boy  about  my  own  age.  We  now  proceeded 
as  silently  as  we  could,  keeping,  as  near  as  poss- 
ible, on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  from 
apprehension  of  the  Indians.  How  deep  a  so- 
litude at  that  day  reigned  along  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Ohio  !  The  passage  to  Louisville 
from  Pittsburgh  at  that  period  was  dangerous, 
and  frequent  murders  were  committed  by  In- 
dians on  whole  families  descending  the  river, 
a  danger  which  was  not  sufficient  to  repress 
emigration. 

I  do  not  remember  Louisville,  or  <  the  Falls' 
as  the  place  was  then  called;  the  waters  being 
high,  the  rapids  were  probably  not  visible,  and 
the  boat  passed  over  them,  as  over  any  other  part 
of  the  river.  From  this  place,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  about  five  hundred  miles,  the  banks 
presented  an  uninterrupted  wilderness  ;  the  soli- 
tude was  not  disturbed  by  a  single  human  voice, 
out  of  our  boat.  We  encountered  a  river 
storm,  not  many  miles  from  the  Mississippi  ; 
the  waves  tossed  us  about,  and  dashed  over  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  threatening  either  to  over- 
whelm us,  or  to  cast  us  on  a  desert  shore. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  gentle  Ohio,  was  present- 
ed when  we  entered  the  current  of  the  mighty 
1  father  of  rivers,'  with  his  prodigious  vol- 
ume, rolling  in  turbid  eddies  and  whorls,  with 
whole  forests  of  driftwood  on  his  surface.  We 
were  swiftly  hurried  along,  and  soon  reached 
Uana  a  la  Gresse  or  New  Madrid,  the  tormina- 
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tion  of  our  voyage.  This  place  was  then  a  small 
Spanish  military  post  ;  as  we  approached  the 
landing,  a  soldier  or  officer  made  his  appearance 
on  the  bank,  and  nourished  his  sword  with  a 
fierce,  consequential  air  ;  and  all  this,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  place  for  us  to  land. 

I  was  placed  in  a  French  or  Spanish  family 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  during  which  time  I  saw 
nothing  of  my  guardian.  Although  it  was  an 
agreeable  circumstance,  to  be  once  more  on  firm 
land,  and  have  room  to  run  about,  yet  I  was 
among  strangers,  whose  language  I  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  my  fare  was  not  as  good  as  that  I 
might  have  expected  if  I  had  been  apprenticed 
to  an  anchorite.  Coarse  black  bread,  a  kind  of 
catfish  soup,  hot  with  pepper,  and  seasoned  with 
garlick,  was  almost  the  only  food  they  gave  me. 
When  I  look  back,  the  time  spent  at  this  dreary 
place  seems  to  be  a  black  speck  on  my  past 
life.  In  the  mean  time,  my  guardian  was  pro- 
bably making  preparations  for  a  journey  through 
the  wilderness,  to  the  settlements  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  on  the  Illinois,  as  they  were  called, 
and  I  was  glad  when  he  came  to  take  me  away. 

He  had  procured  horses  for  himself  and  his 
guide,  and  a  small  poney  for  me.  A  supply  of 
provisions  was  provided,  a  part  packed  on  each 
horse,  with  a  coffee  pot,  tin  cups,  and  a  hatchet, 
the  usual  outfits  of  travellers  through  the  wil- 
derness. A  blanket  for  each  was  all  our  bed- 
ding, and  there  being  no  houses  on  the  way,  we 
took  our  chance  for  the  weather.  Many  years 
afterwards,  I  travelled  over  the  same  way, 
passed  the  same  swamps,  and  swam  the  same 
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streams,  and  a  more  disagreeable  country  to 
travel  over  cannot  easily  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  Our  path  lay  through  an  Indian  village 
of  Shawanese,  who  treated  us  well;  but  I  trem- 
bled at  the  sight  of  them,  having  learned  to 
look  upon  these  people  as  demons.  Being  on 
Spanish  ground,  they  would  not  have  molested 
us,  even  if  they  had  known  that  we  were  not 
Spaniards.  After  a  week  or  ten  days,  we  arriv- 
ed, without  any  material  accident,  at  the  village 
of  St  Genevieve,  situated  on  the  Mississippi, 
although  not  immediately  on  its  banks. 

My  guardian  carried  me  directlj1-  to  the  house 
of  M.  Bauvais,  a  respectable,  and  compara- 
tively wealthy  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and 
then  took  his  departure  the  same  evening.  Not 
a  soul  in  the  village,  except  the  curate,  under- 
stood a  word  of  English,  and  I  was  possessed  of 
but  two  French  words,  oiti  and  non.  I  sallied 
into  the  street,  or  rather  highway,  for  the 
houses  were  far  apart,  a  large  space  being  occu- 
pied for  yards  and  gardens  by  each.  I  soon 
found  a  crowd  of  boys  at  play;  curiosity  drew 
them  around  me,  and  many  questions  were  put 
by  them,  which  I  answered  alternately,  with 
the  aid  of  the  before  mentioned  monosyllables, 
"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?"  "  Yes." — 
"what  is  your  name?"  "No."  To  the 
honour  of  these  boys  be  it  spoken,  or  rather 
to  the  honour  of  their  parents  who  had  taught 
them  true  politeness — instead  of  turning  me 
into  ridicule,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  I  was 
a  strange  boy,  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
showing  me  every  act  of  kindness. 
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M.  Bauvais  was  a  tall,  dry,  old  French  Ca- 
nadian, dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  place: 
that  is,  with  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief  on  his 
head,  one  corner  thereof  descending  behind 
and  partly  covering  the  eel  skin  which  bound 
his  hair;  a  check  shirt;  coarse  linen  pantaloons 
on  his  hips;  and  the  Indian  sandal,  or  moccasin, 
the  only  covering  to  the  feet  worn  here  by  both 
sexes.  He  was  a  man  of  a  grave  and  serious 
aspect,  entirely  unlike  the  gay  Frenchmen  we 
are  accustomed  to  see ;  and  this  seriousness 
was  not  a  little  heightened,  by  the  fixed  rigidity 
of  the  maxillary  muscles,  occasioned  by  having 
his  pipe  continually  in  his  mouth,  except  while 
in  bed,  or  at  mass,  or  during  meals.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully, 
or  with  levity,  of  a  most  estimable  man  ;  my 
object  in  describing  him,  is  to  give  an  idea  of 
many  other  fathers  of  families  of  the  village. 
Madame  Bauvais  was  a  large  fat  lady,  with  an 
open  cheerful  countenance,  and  an  expression 
of  kindness  and  affection  to  her  numerous  off- 
spring, and  to  all  others  excepting  her  coloured 
domestics,  towards  whom  she  was  rigid  and 
severe.  She  was,  notwithstanding,  a  most 
pious  and  excellent  woman,  and,  as  a  French 
wife  ought  to  be,  completely  mistress  of  the 
family.  Her  eldest  daughter  was  an  interest- 
ing young  woman ;  two  others  were  nearly 
grown,  and  all  were  handsome.  I  will  tres- 
pass a  little  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  to 
give  some  account  of  the  place  where  I  was 
domiciliated  ;  that  is,  of  the  house  in  which  I 
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lived,  and  of  the  village  in  which  it  was  situa- 
ted. 

The  house  of  M.  Bauvais  was  a  long,  low 
building,  with  a  porch  or  shed  in  front,  and 
another  in  the  rear  ;  the  chimney  occupied  the 
centre,  dividing  the  house  into  two  parts,  with 
each  a  fire  place.  One  of  these  served  for  din- 
ing room,  parlour  and  principal  bed  chamber; 
the  other  was  the  kitchen;  and  each  had  a  small 
room  taken  off  at  the  end  for  private  chambers 
or  cabinets.  There  was  no  loft  or  garret,  a  pair 
of  stairs  being  a  rare  thing  in  the  village.  The 
furniture,  excepting  the  beds  and  the  looking 
glass,  was  of  the  most  common  kind,  consisting 
of  an  armoire,  a  rough  table  or  two,  and  some 
coarse  chairs.  The  yard  was  enclosed  with 
cedar  pickets,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  six  feet  high,  placed  upright,  sharpened  at 
the  top,  in  the  manner  of  a  stockade  fort.  In 
front,  the  yard  was  narrow,  but  in  the  rear, 
quite  spacious,  and  containing  the  barn  and 
stables,  the  negro  quarters,  and  all  the  necessary 
offices  of  a  farm  yard.  Beyond  this,  there  was 
a  spacious  garden  enclosed  with  pickets,  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  yard.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  garden — in  which  the  greatest  variety,  and  the 
finest  vegetables  were  cultivated,  intermingled 
with  flowers  and  shrubs  :  on  one  side  of  it, 
there  was  a  small  orchard  containing  a  variety 
of  the  choicest  fruits.  The  substantial  and 
permanent  character  of  these  enclosures,  is  in 
singular  contrast  with  the  slight  and  temporary 
fences  and  palings  of  the  Americans.  The 
house  was  a  ponderous  wooden  frame,  which. 
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instead  of  being  weather-boarded,  was  filled  in 
with  clay,  and  then  whitewashed.  -  As  to  the 
living,  the  table  was  provided  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner  from  that  of  the  generality  of  Ame- 
ricans. With  the  poorest  French  peasant, 
cookery  is  an  art  well  understood.  They  make 
great  use  of  vegetables,  and  prepared  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  wholesome  and  palatable.  Instead 
of  roast  and  fried,  they  had  soups  and  fricassees, 
and  gumbos,  (a  dish  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Africans)  and  a  variety  of  other  dish- 
es. Tea  was  not  used  at  meals,  and  coffee  for 
breakfast,  was  the  privilege  of  M.  Bauvais 
only. 

From  the  description  of  this  house,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rest  of  the  village. 
The  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
agricultural,  although  all  were  more  or  less 
engaged  in  traffic  for  peltries  with  the  Indians, 
or  in  working  the  lead  mines  in  the  interior. 
But  few  of  them  were  mechanics,  and  there 
were  but  two  or  three  small  shops,  which  re- 
tailed a  few  groceries.  Poultry  and  lead  con- 
stituted almost  the  only  circulating  medium. 
All  politics,  or  discussions  of  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, were  entirely  unknown  :  the  com- 
mandant took  care  of  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
instead  of  them,  the  processions  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  and  the  public  balls,  furnished 
ample  matter  for  occupation  and  amusement. 
Their  agriculture  was  carried  on  in  a  field  of 
several  thousand  acres,  in  the  fertile  river  bot- 
tom of  the  Mississippi,  enclosed  at  the  common 
expense,  and  divided  into  lots,  separated  by 
c  2 
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some  natural  or  permanent  boundary.  Horses 
or  cattle,  depastured,  were  tethered  with  long 
ropes,  or  the  grass  was  cut  and  carried  to  them 
in  their  stalls.  It  was  a  pleasing  sight,  to  mark 
the  rural  population  going  and  returning  morn- 
ing and  evening,  to  and  from  the  field,  with 
their  working  cattle,  carts,  old  fashioned  wheel 
ploughs,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry. 
Whatever  they  may  have  gained  in  some  re- 
spects, I  question  very  much,  whether  the 
change  of  government  has  contributed  to  in- 
crease their  happiness.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  there  was  a  village  of  Kickapoo  Indi- 
ans, who  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
the  white  people.  The  boys  often  intermingled 
with  those  of  the  white  village,  and  practised 
shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow;  an  accom- 
plishment which  I  acquired  with  the  rest,  to- 
gether with  a  little  smattering  of  the  Indian 
language,  which  I  forgot  on  leaving  the  place. 
Such  were  the  place,  and  the  kind  of  people, 
where,  and  among  whom,  I  was  about  to  pass 
some  of  the  most  important  years  of  my  life, 
and  which  would  naturally  extend  a  lasting  influ- 
ence over  me.  A  little  difficulty  occurred  very 
soon  after  my  arrival,  which  gave  some  uneasiness 
to  Madame  Bauvais.  She  felt  some  repugnance 
at  putting  a  little  heretic  into  the  same  bed  with 
her  own  children.  This  was  soon  set  right  by 
the  good  curate,  Pere  St  Pierre,  who  made  a 
Christian  of  me,  M.  and  Madame  Bauvais  be- 
coming my  sponsors,  by  which  a  relationship 
was  established  almost  as  strong  as  that  formed 
by  the  ties  of  consanguinity.      Ever  after  this, 
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they  permitted  me  to  address  them  by  the  en- 
dearing names  of  lather  and  mother  ;  and  more 
affectionate,  careful,  and  anxious  parents  I  could 
not  have  had.  It  was  such  as  even  to  excite 
a  kind  of  jealousy  among  some  of  their  own 
children.  They  were  strict  and  exemplary 
Catholics  ;  so  indeed,  were  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village.  Madame  Bauvais  caused 
me  every  night  to  kneel  by  her  side,  to  say  my 
pater  noster  and  credo,  and  then  whispered 
those  gentle  admonitions  which  sink  deep  into 
the  heart.  To  the  good  seed  thus  early  sown, 
I  may  ascribe  any  growth  of  virtue,  in  a  soil 
that  might  otherwise  have  produced  only  noxi- 
ous weeds. 

But  a  few  days  elapsed  after  my  arrival,  be- 
fore I  was  sent  to  the  village  school,  where  1 
began  to  spell  and  read  French  before  I  under- 
stood the  language.  My  progress  was  such, 
that,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  learned  to  read  and  speak 
the  language,  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that 
half  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  I  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  my  nativetongue,  a  consequence 
which  had  not,  most  certainly,  been  foreseen  by 
my  father,  who  expected  that  I  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  two  languages  instead  of  one,  and  who 
could  not  have  supposed  that  I  should  be  sent 
home  a  French  boy  to  learn  English.  So  com- 
pletely had  every  trace  disappeared  from  my 
memory,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  yes, 
and  no,  that  when  sent  for  occasionally  to  act 
as  interpreter  to  some  stray  Anglo-American,  the 
little  English  boy,  le  petit  Jlnglais,  as  they 
called  me,  could  not  comprehend  a  single  word 
beyond  the  two  monosyllables. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


RESIDENCE     AT     ST     GENEVIEVE DEPARTURE     FROM 

THAT  PLACE. 

During  the  remainder  of  my  sojourn  at  St 
Genevieve,  very  little  else  occurred  than  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  boyhood.  At  school,  on 
a  public  examination,  I  was  declared  the  best 
reader,  and  the  prize,  consisting  of  teacups  and 
saucers,  awarded  me.  From  the  nature  of  the 
prize,  the  presumption  is,  it  was  intended  for 
the  other  sex.  No  displeasure  was  manifested 
by  the  parents  who  were  present;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  caressed  me  in  the  most  affection- 
ate manner.  In  spite  of  my  outlandish  origin,  I 
had  become  a  general  favourite.  The  priest 
had  chosen  me,  as  one  of  the  boys  appointed  to 
serve  at  the  altar,  which  was  no  small  honour, 
and  besides,  entitled  me  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
pain  beni,  or  blessed  bread.  I  carried  my 
prize  home,  and  gave  it  to  little  Zouzou,  an 
infant  in  the  cradle. 

After  the  afternoon  mass,  I  sometimes  went 
with  other  children  to  the  ball,  which  was  by 
no  means  a  place  of  frivolity,  but  rather  a  school 
of  manners.     The  children  of  the  rich  and  poor 
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were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
and  the  only  difference  was,  a  more  costly,  but 
not  a  cleaner,  or  neater  dress.  The  strictest 
decorum  and  propriety  were  preserved  by  the 
parents  who  were  present.  There  was  as  much 
solemnity  and  seriousness,  at  these  assemblies, 
as  at  our  Sunday  schools  ;  the  children  were 
required  to  be  seated,  and  no  confusion  or  dis- 
order was  permitted.  The  minuette  was  the 
principal  dance.  I  think  it  is  in  some  measure 
owing  to  this  practice,  that  the  awkward, clown- 
ish manners  of  other  nations,  are  scarcely  known 
among  the  French.  The  secret  of  true  polite- 
ness, self-denial,  or  the  giving  the  better  place 
to  others,  was  taught  me  at  these  little  balls, 
but  which  I  have  not  always  found  practically 
useful,  when  it  has  not  been  met  by  a  corres- 
ponding self-denial  in  others.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  the  preference  to  our  Sunday  schools, 
which  are  justly  ranked  amongst  the  greatest 
improvements  of  the  age.  The  Sunday  balls 
of  St  Genevieve  were,  however,  comparatively 
innocent,  and  in  other  respects,  the  people  of 
the  village,  and  particularly  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Bauvais,  were  rigid  Sabbatarians. 

The  intense  interest  excited  by  the  process- 
ions, and  the  affairs  of  religion,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  by  the  reader  who  has  not  resided  in 
Catholic  countries,  where  the  people  are  not 
permitted  to  concern  themselves  about  other 
matters  of  a  public  nature.  This  religion  is 
admirably  adapted  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming discontented  under  a  despotism,  as  it 
is  calculated  to  occupy  so  much  of  their  time 
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and  attention,  as  to  leave  little  for  any  but 
their  private  concerns.  I  remember  how  my 
feelings  were  interested  along  with  the  rest,  and 
how  intensely  they  were  excited  on  these  occa- 
sions. And  yet,  amidst  these  scenes,  I  was 
occasionally  troubled  with  a  rebellious  spirit  of 
inquiry,  which,  in  spite  of  myself,  carried  me 
to  strange  conclusions.  Whether  it  was  the 
case  with  other  boys,  I  know  not;  perhaps,  the 
frequent  change  of  place  and  scene  had  produced 
a  habit  of  observation  beyond  my  years.  I  am 
about  to  relate  an  incident  which  gave  rise  in 
me,  to  something  like  what  Cobbett  calls  *  a 
birth  of  intellect' — at  least  of  original  thought, 
or  reflection. 

At  Christmas  eve,  it  was  the  custom  to  keep 
the  church  open  all  night,  and  at  midnight  to 
say  mass.  On  this  occasion,  I  found  myself 
alone  for  nearly  an  hour  before  that  time,  seated 
on  a  high  chair,  or  stool,  with  a  cross  in  my 
hand,  in  front  of  the  altar,  which  was  splen- 
didly decorated,  and  lighted  with  the  largest 
wax  candles  the  village  could  afford.  My  ima- 
gination was  at  first  filled  with  an  indescribable 
awe,  at  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  and 
I  gazed  upon  the  sacred  images  about  the  altar 
as  if  they  were  in  reality  what  they  represented; 
but  after  the  first  impression  had  passed  away, 
I  began  to  reflect  upon  what  I  was  doing,  and 
asked  myself  many  questions,  to  which  I  could 
find  no  satisfactory  answers. 

During  the  second  summer  of  my  residence 
at  this  place,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  bilious  fever, 
which  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  my  wan- 
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derings,  together  with  the  many  sufferings  and 
disappointments,  as  well  as  gratifications,  of 
after  days;  but  such  was  not  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence. The  village  had  no  physician,  and  after 
the  common  family  remedies  were  exhausted, 
the  disease  was  permitted  to  run  its  course, 
until  there  was  scarcely  sufficient  vitality  left 
for  it  to  feed  upon.  The  almost  extinguished 
spark  was  again  nursed  into  life  by  the  extra- 
ordinary attentions  of  Madame  Bauvais  and  her 
eldest  daughter.  To  the  latter  I  had  conceived 
a  singular  attachment;  during  my  paroxysm  of 
fever,  I  could  not  be  satisfied  until  she  came  and 
reclined  by  my  side.  I  was  continually  calling 
for  her  when  absent,  and  would  take  nothing 
but  from  her  hand.  This  amiable  girl  seemed 
to  be  affected  by  the  fondness  of  my  partiality. 
It  was  some  time  after  the  fever  left  me  before 
I  could  walk,  but  afterwards  my  recovery  was 
rapid.  This  was  a  seasoning,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  was  of  service  to  me  afterwards;  subse- 
quent attacks  of  fever,  at  different  periods  of  my 
life,  appearing  in  a  mitigated  form,  and  yield- 
ing more  readily  to  medicine. 

The  time  now  approached  when  I  was  to 
take  my  departure  from  the  place  where  1  had 
passed  nearly  three  happy  infantile  years  ;  my 
recollections  of  my  father  had  more  in  them 
of  terror  than  of  love,  and  my  affections,  like 
the  young  tendrils  of  the  vine,  had  fastened  on 
nearer  objects,  from  which  they  could  not  be 
separated  without  being  torn.  The  same  gen- 
tleman who  had  before  brought  me  here,  came 
to  take  me  away,  and  with  many  tears,  I  left 
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the  kind  people  to  whom  I  owed  so  much.  I 
owed  them  much  for  the  care  they  had  taken 
of  my  person,  and  still  more  for  the  pains  with 
which  they  had  preserved  the  health  and  purity 
of  my  mind.  I  left  them  with  a  heart  innocent 
and  virtuous,  and  with  impressions  which,  if 
not  indelible,  were  yet  sufficient  to  carry  me  a 
long  distance  through  the  temptations  of  vice  and 
folly.  I  was  taught  to  reverence  my  parents, 
to  respect  the  aged,  to  be  polite  to  my  equals, 
and  to  speak  the  truth  to  every  one.  I  was 
taught  to  restrain  my  temper,  to  practise  self- 
denial,  to  be  compassionate  to  man  and  beast, 
to  receive  without  murmur  or  complaint  what 
was  provided  for  me,  and  to  be  thankful  to  God 
for  every  blessing. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


VOYAGE    UP    THE    OHIO GREAT    HUBBUB  AMONG  THE 

FISHES SUFFERINGS     FROM     THE    WANT    OF    PRO- 
VISIONS— BUFFALOES NAVAL  FIGHT  WITH  A  BEAR 

LEFT  AT  GALLIPOLIS. 

The  voyage  before  us  was  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  two  hundred  down  the  Mississippi,  the 
remainder  of  the  distance  against  the  current  of 
the  Ohio.  Our  boat  was  of  the  description 
commonly  used  for  ascending  the  western 
rivers,  but  of  a  small  size,  and  laden  with  lead 
and  peltries.  My  guardian,  having  some  furs 
to  take  in  at  Kaskaskia,  stopped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  took  out  the  more 
bulky  articles,  which  he  left  on  the  rocky  shore, 
and  then  proceeded  up  the  river  with  his  boat 
and  boatmen,  leaving  me,  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Power,  in  charge  of  the  goods. 
This  was  the  same  Power  who  figured  in  the 
annals  of  the  West  at  that  day,  and  who  was 
employed  as  an  agent  by  Spain,  to  bring  about 
a  separation  of  the  western  country  from  the 
rest  of  the  union.  He  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some man,  and  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  man- 
ners.    He  spoke  the  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
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guages  fluently.  Of  his  history  I  know  but 
little.  On  reading  Mr  Jefferson's  Memoirs,  I 
found,  that,  about  this  time,  information  had 
been  communicated  to  the  government,  by  my 
father,  of  the  business  Power  was  engaged  in! 

It  was  now  about  the  beginning  of  summer, 
the  air  was  delightfully  mild  and  clear,  while 
nature  was  clad  in  her  most  luxuriant  robes. 
The  shore,  for  some  distance,  was  a  smooth  rock. 
We  gathered  the  wild  pea  vine,  and  made  our- 
selves soft  beds  under  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
which  stretched  their  giant  vine-clad  limbs  over 
the  stream.  Flocks  of  screaming  paroquets 
frequently  lighted  over  our  head,  and  the  hum- 
ming birds,attracted  by  the  neighbouringhoney- 
suckles,  came  whizzing  and  flitting  around  us, 
and  then  darted  away  again.  Mr  Power  had 
a  handkerchief  full  of  dollars,  which  he  permit- 
ted me  to  take  out  and  jingle  on  the  rock.  My 
companion  slept  much  of  the  time  ;  and,  0! 
how  lonesome  it  appeared  to  me,  while  the  still- 
ness of  the  wilderness  produced  a  kind  of  ring- 
ing sound  in  my  ears  !  In  fact,  the  two  days 
and  nights  I  passed  here,  appeared  among  the 
longest  of  my  life. 

On  our  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we 
were  detained  one  day,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
and  during  that  time,  I  witnessed  a  phenome- 
non, which  I  have  never  observed  since,  and 
have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for. 
The  day  was  excessively  hot  and  calm  ;  on  a 
sudden,  the  river  appeared  to  be  alive  with  fish 
of  all  kinds,  jumping  out  of  their  element,  dart- 
ing in  every  direction,  and  actually  lashing  the 
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water  into  a  foam.  They  appeared  all  around 
our  boat,  and,  in  their  frantic  capers,  sometimes 
dashed  themselves  against  it,  or  almost  ran 
aground.  A  number  were  shot  with  rifles.  I 
have  frequently  related  this  fact,  but  could 
never  find  any  one  to  explain  it. 

In  ascending  the  Ohio,  as  the  banks  were 
uninhabited,  and  there  were  no  boats  going 
down,  we  often  suffered  severely  from  the  want 
of  provisions.  Excepting  two  log  cabins,  at 
Red  Bank,  there  was  no  habitation  until  we 
reached  the  Falls.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
painful  sensations  of  hunger  which  I  endured, 
when  we  were  a  day,  or  sometimes  two  days, 
without  any  thing  to  eat.  A  sufficient  supply 
of  provisions  had  not  been  laid  in  before  start- 
ing, and  our  hunters  frequently  disappointed  us. 
Not  far  from  the  Wabash,  on  the  Indian  side  of 
the  river,  a  small  herd  of  buffaloes  was  one  day 
observed,  perhaps  among  the  last  ever  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Our  boat  landed,  in 
order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  who  had 
guns,  to  approach  the  game  through  the  woods. 
Four  of  the  men  slipped  up  through  the  bushes, 
and  selecting  a  buffalo  bull,  fired  their  rifles  at 
once  at  his  head  ;  but  they  either  missed,  or 
their  bullets  could  not  penetrate  his  scull.  An- 
other was  more  fortunate,  or  more  judicious,  in 
choosing  out  a  large  calf,  which  he  shot  and  se- 
cured, and  brought  us  a  most  acceptable  supply 
of  fresh  meat.  Once,  having  encamped  some- 
what later  than  usual  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  beautiful  grove  of  sugar  trees,  we  found,  after 
kindling  our  fires,  that  a  large  flock  of  turkeys 
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had  taken  up  their  night's  lodgings  over  our 
heads  :  some  ten  or  twelve  of  them  were  soon 
taken  down  for  our  supper  and  breakfast.  But 
it  was  not  often  we  were  so  fortunate,  and  one 
afternoon,  in  particular,  after  having  suffered 
much  from  hunger,  the  men  bethought  them- 
selves of  trying  the  river  muscles  ;  they  were 
fried,  and  covered  with  pepper  and  salt,  but 
they  could  not  be  eaten,  or  were  instantly 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  In  speaking  of  the 
sugar  tree,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  beau- 
tiful tree  is  the  pride  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  ; 
nothing  can  surpass  the  dark  rich  green  of  its 
well-formed  top,  surmounting  a  tall  clean  shaft, 
perfectly  straight,  and  free  from  lateral  branches. 
The  towering  paccane  is  the  pride  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  is  usually  found  in  detached  growth, 
not  in  magnificent  groves  like  the  former,  ex- 
cluding all  undergrowth,  and  presenting  a  cool 
grassy  shade  underneath.  The  gigantic  syca- 
more is  the  most  remarkable  tree  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Ohio.  These  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  nature  are,  however,  fast  disappearing 
before  the  axe  of  the  settler ;  and  in  time,  these 
plantations  of  groves  and  trees,  which  may  be 
ranked  among  the  proudest  of  her  works,  will 
only  be  known  to  tradition,  like  the  race  of 
the  giants. 

I  must  not  omit  an  incident  of  our  voyage  of 
somewhat  unusual  interest,  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  what  may  be  called  a  naval 
combat  with  a  bear.  One  afternoon  bruin  was 
espied  crossing  the  river  from  the  Indian  to  the 
Kentucky  side  ;  every  exertion  was  made,  and 
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with  success,  to  cut  him  off  from  the  shore. 
We  now  had  him  fairly  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  All  the  guns  we  had  on  board  were 
levelled  at  him,  but  such  is  the  extraordinary- 
tenacity  of  life  in  this  animal,  that,  although 
severely  wounded,  he  not  only  continued  to 
swim,  but  now  enraged,  and  finding  his  retreat 
impracticable,  made  directly  for  the  boat, 
champing  his  teeth,  and  his  eyes  red  with  rage. 
Before  the  fire  arms  could  be  reloaded,  he  laid 
his  paw  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  as  if  to  try  the 
last  desperate  experiment  of  boarding  ;  and  if 
he  had  succeeded,  the  probability  is,  he  would 
have  cleared  the  decks.  Some  one  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  seize  an  axe  and  knock 
him  on  the  head  ;  after  which,  he  was  dragged 
into  the  beat,  and  proved  to  be  of  enormous 
size.  We  encamped  early,  and  fires  were  joy- 
fully kindled  along  the  rocky  shore,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  feast :  two  of  the  paws  fell  to  my 
share,  and,  being  roasted  in  the  ashes,  furnished 
a  delicious  repast. 

Our  boat  was  very  badly  contrived  to  en- 
counter inclement  weather.  At  the  stern  there 
was  a  small  cabin,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
formed  by  a  canvass  drawn  over  hoops  some- 
thing like  those  of  a  covered  wagon.  But  the 
space  it  covered  was  too  narrow  to  shelter  more 
than  four  or  five  persons.  The  hull  of  the  boat 
was  entirely  filled  with  peltries.  One  night, 
when  it  rained  incessantly,  so  many  crowded 
in,  that  I  was  fairly  crowded  out,  and  lay,  until 
daylight,  on  the  running  board  (a  plank  at 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  on  which  the  men  walk 
d  2 
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in  pushing  with  the  pole),  exposed  to  the  falling 
torrents  of  rain,  accompanied  with  incessant 
thunder  and  lightning.  We  little  know  what 
we  can  bear  until  we  try,  although  one  might 
think,  this  would  deserve  to  rank  among  the 
experiments  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  attempted 
to  accustom  his  midshipmen  to  drink  salt  water! 
I  did  not  sleep,  but  drew  myself  as  nearly  into 
the  shape  of  a  ball  as  I  could,  with  no  other 
covering  than  a  thin  capote.  Shortly  after  my 
arrival  at  Louisville,  I  was  seized  with  a  fever 
and  ague,  occasioned  either  by  my  exposures 
and  sufferings,  or  by  imprudently  eating  some 
unripe  water-melon,  or  both  together.  It  was 
nearly  a  year  before  I  was  entirely  cured  of  the 
ague,  and  I  felt  the  effects  long  after. 

My  guardian  having  disposed  of  the  princi- 
pal part  of  his  cargo  at  Louisville,  purchased  a 
canoe  or  peroque,  which  he  loaded  with  some 
valuable  furs  remaining  unsold,  and  employed  a 
stripling  from  the  Monongahela,  to  assist  him  in 
pushing  with  the  pole.  Thus  far,  I  have  said 
little  of  my  guardian.  The  reader  must  have 
discovered  that  he  was  engaged  in  trade  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Upper  Louisiana;  but  he  will 
hardly  suspect  that  he  was  a  French  gentleman 
of  education,  and  bred  to  the  bar  in  his  own 
country,  and  of  a  distinguished  family  there. 
Among  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  employments 
and  fortune  in  this  country,  the  reader  need  not 
be  surprised,  to  find,  that  this  gentleman  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  congress,  elected  as  the 
successor  of  the  celebrated  Albert  Gallatin;  and 
that  he  was  subsequently  a  judge  of  the  superior 
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court;  and  that,  in  due  season,  I  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  him,  in  the  village  of  St  Gene- 
vieve, in  my  capacity  of  lawyer!  But  not  fur- 
ther to  anticipate  the  events  of  this  pleasant 
narrative,  I  will  simply  say,  that  he  might  now 
be  seen,  pole  in  hand,  pushing  at  the  stern,  and 
his  man  Duncan  at  the  bow,  while  Pill-garlick 
was  deposited  among  the  skins,  half  way  be- 
tween them.  When  the  unfortunate  ague  came 
on  I  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  canoe,  or 
rather  of  those  standing  up  in  it,  to  the  no 
small  displeasure  of  Monsieur,  whose  temper  was 
none  of  the  sweetest. 

As  the  season  was  advanced,  and  also  rainy, 
I  suffered  much  from  constant  exposure.  Dun- 
can took  care  of  me;  we  slept  together,  and  the 
few  blankets  we  had,  were  disposed  in  the 
most  judicious  manner.  One  of  these  was 
drawn  over  bent  twigs,  each  end  in  the  ground; 
another  was  laid  on  leaves,  or  fresh  bows,  and 
a  third  was  used  for  covering.  In  this  way,  the 
night  was  passed  more  comfortably  than  the 
day  ;  although,  on  one  occasion,  we  had  to 
shake  off  the  snow  which  had  fallen  upon  us 
somewhat  early  in  the  season.  Having  a  regu- 
lar return  of  the  ague  every  day,  and  growing 
weaker,  my  guardian  considered  it  most  pru- 
dent to  leave  me  at  the  first  settlement,  where 
I  could  be  safely  deposited  and  taken  care  of. 
Accordingly,  on  our  arrival  at  Gallipolis,  I  was 
taken  to  a  house  in  the  village  and  left  there. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


RESIDENCE    AT  GALLIPOLIS CHARACTER    OF  DOCTOR 

SAUGRAIN,  AND  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PLACE DIS- 
TRESSES EXPERIENCED  THERE ARRIVAL  OF  GENE- 
RAL WILKINSON  AND  FAMILY DEPARTS  WITH  HIM 

AND  ARRIVES  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

Behold  me  once  more  in  port,  and  domicilia- 
ted at  the  house,  or  inn,  of  Monsieur,  or  rather 
Dr  Saugrain,  a  cheerful,  sprightly  little  French- 
man, four  feet  six  English  measure,  and  a  che- 
mist, natural  philosopher  and  physician,  hoth 
in  the  English  and  French  signification  of  the 
word.  I  was  delighted  with  my  present  libe- 
ration from  the  irksome  thraldom  of  the  canoe, 
and  with  the  possession  of  the  free  use  of  my 
limbs.  After  wrapping  my  blanket  round  me, 
which  was  my  only  bedding,  I  threw  myself 
into  a  corner  for  a  couple  of  hours,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  fever  and  ague,  and  then 
rose  up  refreshed,  with  the  lightness  of  spirits 
which  I  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree.  I  ran 
out  of  the  house,  and  along  the  bank,  where  I 
met  a  boy  about  my  own  size  ;  I  laid  hold  of  him 
in  mirth,  but  he,  mistaking  my  vivacity,  gave  me 
a  sound  beating. 
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The  next  day  the  doctor  tried  his  skill  upon 
me,  or  rather  upon  my  ague,  and  pretty  much 
on  the  plan  of  that  other  celebrated  physi- 
cian, whose  name  begins  with  the  letter  S  ; 
whether  on  the  principle  of  the  solviente  uni- 
versal, I  do  not  so  well  know,  but  certain  it  is, 
he  repeated  the  very  words  recorded  by  Gil 
Bias,  "bebe  aqua,  hijo  mio,  bebe  aqua  in  abun- 
dancia" — drink  water,  my  son,  drink  plenty  of 
water.  I  drank  a  gallon  or  two  of  tepid  water, 
and  threw  it  up  again,  thus  rinsing  out  the  sto- 
mach as  one  might  rinse  a  bottle  ;  but  the 
ague  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily  ;  it  still 
continued  to  visit  me  daily,  as  usual,  all  that 
winter,  and  part  of  the  next  spring. 

I  was  but  poorly  clad,  and  was  without  hat 
or  shoes,  but  gradually  became  accustomed  to 
do  without  them  :  like  the  Indian,  I  might  in 
time  have  become  all  free.  My  guardian  left  no 
money,  perhaps  he  had  none  to  leave;  M.  Sau- 
grain  had  none  to  spare,  and,  moreover,  had  no 
certainty  that  he  would  be  reimbursed;  besides, 
as  this  was  the  period  when  the  French  revolu- 
tion was  at  its  height,  sans  culottism  was  popular 
with  those  who  favoured  that  breaking  up  of  all 
social  ceremony.  Dr  Saugrain,  however,  and 
many  others  inGallipolis,  were  not  of  that  party 
— they  were  royalists,  who  bitterly  lamented  the 
situation  of  their  native  country. 

Gallipolis,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  strag- 
gling log  houses,  of  which  that  ofDrS.  was  one 
— consisted  of  two  long  rows  of  barracks  built  of 
logs,  and  partitioned  off  into  rooms  of  sixteen  or 
twenty  feet  wide,  with  what  is  called  a  cabin 
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roof,  and  wooden  chimneys.  At  one  end, 
there  was  a  larger  room  than  the  rest,  which 
served  as  a  council  chamber  and  ball  room. 
This  singular  village  was  settled  by  people  from 
Paris  and  Lyons,  chiefly  artisans  and  artists, 
peculiarly  unfitted  to  sit  down  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  clear  away  forests.  I  have  seen  half 
a  dozen  at  work  in  taking  down  a  tree,  some 
pulling  ropes  fastened  to  the  branches,  while 
others  were  cutting  round  it  like  beavers. 
Sometimes  serious  accidents  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  their  awkwardness.  Their  former 
employments  had  only  been  calculated  to  ad- 
minister to  the  luxury  of  highly  polished  and 
wealthy  societies.  There  were  carvers  and  gild- 
ers to  the  king,  coachmakers,  frizeurs  and  per- 
ukemakers,  and  a  variety  of  others,  who  might 
have  found  some  employment  in  our  larger 
towns,  but  who  were  entirely  out  of  their  place 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Ohio.  Their  means  by 
this  time  had  been  exhausted,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  the  comforts 
and  even  necessaries  of  life.  The  country  back 
from  the  river  was  still  a  wilderness,  and  the 
Gallipolitans  did  not  pretend  to  cultivate  any 
thing  more  than  small  garden  spots,  depending 
for  their  supply  of  provisions  on  the  boats  which 
now  began  to  descend  the  river;  but  they  had 
to  pay  in  cash,  and  that  was  become  scarce. 
They  still  assembled  at  the  ball  room  twice  a 
week  ;  it  was  evident,  however,  that  they  had 
felt  disappointment,  and  were  no  longer  happy. 
The  predilections  of  the  best  among  them,  being 
on  the  side  of  the  Bourbons,  the  horrors  of  the 
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revolution,  even  in  their  remote  position,  min- 
gled with  their  private  misfortunes,  which  had 
at  this  time  nearly  reached  their  acme,  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  that  they  had  no 
title  to  their  lands,  having  been  cruelly  deceiv- 
ed by  those  from  whom  they  had  purchased. 
It  is  well  known  that  congress  generously  made 
them  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand  acres  ;  from 
which,  however,  but  few  of  them  derived  any 
advantage. 

As  the  Ohio  was  now  more  frequented,  the 
house  was  occasionally  resorted  to,  and  espe- 
cially by  persons  looking  out  for  land  to  pur- 
chase. The  doctor  had  a  small  apartment  which 
contained  his  chemical  apparatus,  and  I  used  to 
sit  by  him  as  often  as  I  could,  watching  the  cu- 
rious operations  of  his  blow  pipe  and  cruci- 
ble. I  loved  the  cheerful  little  man,  and  he  be- 
came very  fond  of  me  in  turn.  Many  of  my 
countrymen  used  to  come  and  stare  at  his  doings, 
which  they  were  half  inclined  to  think  had  too 
near  a  resemblance  to  the  black  art.  The  doc- 
tor's little  phosphoric  matches,  igniting  spon- 
taneously when  the  glass  tube  was  broken, 
and  from  which  he  derived  some  emolument, 
were  thought  by  some  to  be  rather  beyond 
mere  human  power.  His  barometers  and  ther- 
mometers, with  the  scale  neatly  painted  with 
the  pen,  and  the  frames  richly  carved,  were 
objects  of  wonder,  and  some  of  them  are  pro- 
bably still  extant  in  the  west.  But  what  most 
astonished  some  of  our  visitors  was  a  large 
peach  in  a  glass  bottle,  the  neck  of  which  could 
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only  admit  a  common  cork;  this  was  accom- 
plished by  tying  the  bottle  to  the  limb  of  the 
tree,  with  the  peach  when  young  inserted  into 
it.  His  swans,  which  swam  round  basins  of 
water,  amused  me  more  than  any  of  the  won- 
ders exhibited  by  the  wonderful  man. 

The  doctor  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Americans,  as  well  for  his  vivacity  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  which  nothing  could  sour,  as  on 
account  of  a  circumstance  which  gave  him  high 
claims  to  the  esteem  of  the  backwoodsmen. 
He  had  shown  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
small  stature  and  great  good  nature,  a  very 
hero  in  combat  with  the  Indians.  He  had 
descended  the  Ohio  in  company  with  two 
French  philosophers,  who  were  believers  in  the 
primitive  innocence  and  goodness  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  forest.  They  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  any  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  Indians:  as  they  had  no  intention  to  injure 
that  people,  they  supposed,  of  course,  that  no 
harm  could  be  meditated  on  their  part.  Doctor 
Saugrain  was  not  altogether  so  well  convinced  of 
their  good  intentions,  and  accordingly  kept  his 
pistols  loaded.  Near  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy, 
a  canoe  with  a  party  of  warriors  approached  the 
boat;  the  philosophers  invited  them  on  board 
by  signs,  when  they  came  rather  too  willingly. 
The  first  thing  they  did  on  entering  the  boat 
was  to  salute  the  two  philosophers  with  the 
tomahawk;  and  they  would  have  treated  the  doc- 
tor in  the  same  way,  but  that  he  used  his  pistols 
with  good  effect — killed  two  of  the  savages, 
and  then  leaped  into  the  water,  diving  like  a 
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dipper  at  the  flash  of  the  guns  of  the  others,  and 
succeeded  in  swimming  to  shore,  with  several 
severe  wounds,  whose  scars  were  conspicuous. 

The  doctor  was  married  to  an  amiable  young 
woman,  but  not  possessing  as  much  vivacity  as 
himself.  As  Madame  Saugrain  had  no  maid  to 
assist  her,  her  brother,  a  boy  of  my  age,  and 
myself,  were  her  principal  helps  in  the  kitchen. 
We  brought  water  and  wood,  and  washed  the 
dishes.  I  used  to  go  in  the  morning  about  two 
miles  for  a  little  milk,  sometimes  on  the  frozen 
ground,  barefooted.  I  tried  a  pair  of  sabots, 
or  wooden  shoes,  but  was  unable  to  make  any 
use  of  them,  although  they  had  been  made  by 
the  carver  to  the  king.  Little  perquisites,  some- 
times, too,  fell  to  our  share,  from  blacking  shoes 
and  boots:  my  companion  generally  saved  his, 
while  mine  would  have  burnt  a  hole  in  my 
pocket  if  it  had  remained  there.  In  the  spring 
and  summer,  a  good  deal  of  my  time  was  passed 
in  the  garden,  weeding  the  beds.  While  thus 
engaged,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  palings,  who  was  often  similarly  occupied. 
Our  friendship,  which  was  purely  Platonic,com- 
menced  with  the  story  of  Blue  Beard,  recounted 
by  her,  and  with  the  novelty  and  pathos  of 
which  I  was  much  interested.  This  incident 
may  perhaps  remind  the  reader  of  the  story  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  or  perhaps,  of  the  hor- 
tical  eclogue  of  Dean  Swift,  '  Dermot  and 
Shela.' 

Connected  with  this  young  lady,  there  is  an 
incident  which  I   feel  a  pleasure  in  relating. 

E 
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One  day,  while  standing  alone  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  I  saw  a  man  who  had  gone  in  to 
bathe,  and  who  had  got  beyond  his  depth  with- 
out being  able  to  swim.  He  began  to  struggle 
for  life,  and  in  a  few  seconds  would  have  sunk 
to  rise  no  more.  I  shot  down  the  bank  like 
an  arrow,  leaped  into  a  canoe,  which  fortunately 
happened  to  be  close  by,  pushed  the  end  of  it 
to  him,  and  as  he  rose,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
he  seized  it  with  a  deadly  convulsive  grasp, 
and  held  so  firmly,  that  the  skin  afterwards 
came  off  the  parts  of  his  arms  which  pressed 
against  the  wood.  I  screamed  for  help  ;  seve- 
ral persons  came,  and  took  him  out  perfectly 
insensible.  He  afterwards  married  the  young 
lady,  and  they  raised  a  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble family.  One  of  his  daughters  married  a 
young  lawyer,  who  now  represents  that  dis- 
trict in  congress. 

If  my  occupations  were  of  a  menial  character, 
they  were  not  rendered,  or  received,  as  such  ; 
for  I  was  treated  as  if  I  were  the  child,  or 
brother  of  my  landlord  and  landlady.  Money 
had  been  sent  for  my  keeping,  but  unfortunate- 
ly it  never  reached  its  destination.'  The  doctor 
once  took  me  with  him  to  a  small  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kenhawa  river,  where  we  were 
treated  in  a  very  hospitable  manner  by  Colonel 
Lewis.  I  saw  a  venerable  looking  man  of  the 
name  of  Vanbiber,  with  a  long  snow  white 
beard,  and  deprived  of  sight,  who  related  the 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  family  had  been 
saved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  negro  man,  who  had 
repelled  an  attack  made  by  a  party  of  Indians  ; 
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I  have  forgotten  the  circumstances,  but  they 
were  thought  very  extraordinary.  By  this 
time  I  had  learned  to  speak  my  native  tongue  ; 
we  soon  regain  what  has  been  once  known 
and  forgotten  ;  it  was  a  long  time,  however, 
before  I  was  entirely  freed  from  my  French 
pronunciation. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  in- 
habitants suffered  severely  from  sickness  and 
want  of  provisions.  Their  situation  was  truly 
wretched.  The  swamp  in  the  rear,  now  expo- 
sed by  the  clearing  between  it  and  the  river, 
became  the  cause  of  a  frightful  epidemic,  from 
which  few  escaped,  and  many  became  its  vic- 
tims. I  had  recovered  from  my  ague,  and  was 
among  the  few  exempted  from  the  disease  ;  but 
our  family,  as  well  as  the  rest,  suffered  much 
from  absolute  hunger,  a  most  painful  sensation, 
as  I  had  before  experienced.  To  show  the  ex- 
tremity of  our  distress,  on  one  occasion  the 
brother  of  Madame  Saugrain  and  myself  pushed 
alight  canoe  to  an  island  above  the  town,  where 
we  pulled  some  corn,  took  it  to  mill,  and,  ex- 
cepting some  of  the  raw  grains,  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  from  the  clay  before,  until  we  carried  home 
the  flour  and  made  some  bread,  but  had  neither 
milk  nor  meat.  I  have  learned  to  be  thankful 
when  I  had  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food, 
however  plain,  and  was  blessed  with  health  ; 
and  1  could  put  up  with  humble  fare  without  a 
murmur,  although  accustomed  to  luxuries, 
when  I  have  seen  those,  who  had  never  ex- 
perienced absolute  starvation,  turn  up  their 
noses  at  that,  which  was  very  little  worse  than 
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the  best  they,  had  ever  known.     Such   are  the 
uses  of  adversity. 

I  had  been  nearly  a  year  at  Gallipolis,  when 
Captain  Smith  of  the  United  States  army  came 
along,  in  advance  of  the  barge  of  General  Wil- 
kinson, and,  according  to  the  request  of  my 
father,  took  me  into  his  custody  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  me  once  more  to  my  native  place. 
He  remained  two  or  three  days,  waiting  for 
the  general,  and  in  the  mean  while  procured 
me  hat,  shoes  and  clothes  befitting  a  gentle- 
man's son,  and  then  took  me  on  board  his  boat. 
Shortly  after  the  general  overtook  us,  1  was 
transferred  on  board  of  the  barge  as  a  playmate 
and  companion  for  his  son  Biddle,  a  boy  of  my 
own  age.  The  general's  lady,  and  several  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  wrere  on  board  of  the  boat, 
which  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  convenience, 
and  even  magnificence,  scarcely  surpassed  by 
the  present  steamboats.  It  was  propelled 
against  the  stream  by  twenty -five  or  thirty  men, 
sometimes  with  the  pole,  by  the  cordelle,  and 
often  by  the  oar.  There  was  also  a  band  of 
musicians,  and  the  whole  had  the  appearance 
of  a  mere  party  of  pleasure.  My  senses  were 
overpowered — it  seemed  an  Elysium!  The 
splendour  of  the  furniture — the  elegance  of  the 
dresses — and  then  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
to  a  half  starved  creature  like  me,  produced  an 
effect  which  cannot  be  easily  described.  Every 
repast  was  a  royal  banquet,  and  such  delicacies 
were  placed  before  me,  as  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  in  sufficient  abundance  to  satiate  my 
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insatiable  appetite.*  I  was  no  more  like  what 
I  had  been,  than  the  cast  off  skin  of  the  black 
snake  resembles  the  new  dress  in  which  he 
glistens  in  the  sunbeam.  The  general's  coun- 
tenance was  continually  lighted  up  with  smiles, 
and  he  seemed  faire  le  bonheur  of  all  around 
him, — it  seemed  to  be  his  business  to  make 
every  one  happy  about  him.  His  countenance 
and  manners  were  such  as  I  have  rarely  seen, 
and,  now  that  I  can  form  a  more  just  estimate 
of  them,  were  such  as  better  fitted  him  for  a 
court  than  a  republic.  His  lady  was  truly  a 
most  estimable  person,  of  the  mildest  and  soft- 
est manners.  She  gave  her  son  and  me  a  re- 
proof one  day,  which  1  never  forgot.  She 
saw  us  catching  minnows  with  pin  hooks — made 
ns  desist,  and  then  explained,  in  the  sweetest 
manner,  the  cruelty  of  taking  away  life,  won- 
tonly,  from  the  humblest  thing  in  the  creation. 
Our  arrival  at  Pittsburgh  was  announced  by 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  many  times  repeated 
by  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  hills.  I  trem- 
bled at  the  thought  of  appearing  before  the 
being  whom  I  held  in  so  much  awe-  my  father! 
The  boy  who  had  taken  care  of  me  in  child- 
hood, and  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken, 
watched  the  landing  of  the  boat,  immediately 
took  me  in  his  arms,  and  then  led  nie  home. 
We  found  my  father  sitting  in  his  oilice,  un- 
moved by  the  uproar  which  had  disturbed  the 
whole  village.    1  thought  he  looked  more  severe 
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than  ever.  Raising  his  spectacles  from  his 
clear  and  polished  forehead,  he  accosted  me  as 
follows — "Well,  boy,  can  you  read  French?" 
Then  taking  down  a  copy  of  Telemachus,  put 
it  into  my  hands.  I  stammered,  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle rusty  from  my  residence  at  Gallipolis, 
where  there  was  no  school — perhaps  my  fa- 
culties were  benumbed  with  fear.  "Sir,"  said 
he,  "  your  progress  does  not  equal  my  expecta- 
tions:" then, turning  round,  said,  "Joe, take  him 
to  Fenemore  the  tailor,  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes, 
and  then  lake  him  to  Andrew  Willocks,  to  have 
his  measure  for  a  pair  of  shoes." 

I  was  now  in  the  tenth  year  of  my  age.  In 
general,  few  persons  under  ten  or  twelve  go 
through  any  thing  worth  the  trouble  of  relating; 
and  it  is  only  the  boyhood  of  those  who  have 
become  greatly  distinguished  in  after  life,  that 
can  afford  a  subject  of  interest  without  it.  The 
boyhood  of  Milton,  Sbakspeare,  Newton  or 
Napoleon,  excites  curiosity  in  consequence  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  spacefilled  by  these  illus- 
trious names  in  the  history  of  mankind;  like 
the  first  rise  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world, 
which  we  delight  to  trace,  and,  like  Bruce,  to 
bestride,  on  account  of  the  contrast  with  their 
subsequent  grandeur. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  EDUCATION NARROWLY  ESCAPES  THE 

DANGERS  FROM  WICKED  ASSOCIATES. 

In  a  few  days  after  my  return,  my  education 
commenced.  Before  breakfast  two  hours  were 
given  to  M.  Visinier,  the  teacher  of  French. 
He  was  a  small  man,  with  a  brown  coat,  long 
nose  and  gold  snuff  box.  Telemachus,  and  a 
prose  translation  of  the  iEneid,  were  the  books  I 
read,  and  with  which  I  was  pleased,  perhaps,  in 
part,  from  having  been  a  traveller  also,  and  per- 
haps from  possessing  a  natural  relish  for  what 
is  beautiful  in  composition,  and  elevated  in  sen- 
timent. These  works  were  admirably  calculat- 
ed to  awaken  taste  where  it  existed;  and  as  to 
Virgil,  I  must  say,  that  the  French  served  rather 
to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  original,  which  I 
never  relished  as  much.  With  my  father  I 
read  English  after  breakfast,  beginning  with 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  then  the  Adventures  of 
Teague  O'Regan,  a  production  of  his  own,  in- 
tended as  a  satire  upon  some  of  the  defective 
points  of  our  excellent  popular  government. 
Possessing  a  lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  I 
could  not  restrain  my  laughter,  at  some  of  the 
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incidents  of  <  Modern  Chivalry,'  at  which,  in- 
stead of  being  displeased,  he  frequently  joined 
me,  and  I  believe  the  circumstance  served  to  con- 
firm him  in  theopinion  he  already  entertained  of 
the  brilliancy  of  my  intellect.  Don  Quixotte, 
Gil  Bias,  Tom  Jones,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
followed.  I  then  read  Goldsmith's  Animated 
Nature,  and  his  abridged  histories  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  England,  and  afterwards  some  vol- 
umes of  the  Spectator,  with  other  reading,  which 
occupied  the  winter  and  the  best  part  of  the 
spring  and  summer.  There  was  little  or  no 
interruption  in  my  studies,  which  continued 
from  the  time  I  rose  in  the  morning  until 
bedtime.  I  was  occasionally  allowed  an  hour 
before  dinner,  to  saunter  about  the  town,  but 
was  kept  so  closely  to  my  book,  that  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
boys  in  the  streets. 

Lessons  in  chirography  were  given  me  by 
Mr  Tod,  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of 
teaching  to  write  like  copperplate.  His  price 
was  high,  but  such  was  his  supposed  excellence, 
that  even  elderly  ladies  were  seized  with  a  de- 
sire, through  his  assistance,  to  attain  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  beautiful  autograph.  One  of  the 
students,  a  relative  of  my  father,  undertook  lo 
teach  me  arithmetic,  and  devoted  an  hour  or  two, 
for  this  purpose,  every  day,  in  the  study,  where 
clients  were  usually  introduced.  This  was  a 
laborious  and  painful  part  of  my  education,  for 
I  had  little  aptitude  for  numeral  figures.  The 
committing  to  memory  the  multiplication  table 
cost  me  infinite  labour.     I  gallopped  through 
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fractions,  square  root,  and  through  Euclid,  Gib- 
son's Surveying,  and  Fenn's  Algebra,  with  sen- 
sations of  disgust  rather  than  of  pleasure;  and 
excepting  Euclid,  which  I  have  admired  as  fur- 
nishing the  anatomy  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
have  recurred  to  them  but  little  since.  But  I 
am  here  anticipating  the  course  of  education 
marked  out  for  me. 

A  love  of  reading  was,  however,  kindled, 
which  has  never  been  extinguished,  and  has 
been  my  chief  employment  and  solace  through 
life.  That  parent  may  consider  himself  happy, 
when  he  finds  that  his  child  is  fond  of  reading. 
I  have  crept  out  of  my  bed,  and  have  lain  a  great 
part  of  the  night,  before  the  slacked  coal  fire, 
using  the  faint  light  emitted  through  the  bars  of 
the  grate,  in  order  to  follow  the  unfortunate 
Baron  Trenck  through  his  singular  sufferings 
and  persecutions.  My  temperament  was  pecu- 
liarly ardent,  and  w7hen  engaged  in  any  thing 
con  amore,  my  whole  soul  entered  into  the 
pursuit.  This  disposition  for  intense  applica- 
tion in  some  things,  was  not  inconsistent  with  a 
love  of  boyish  plays  and  sports  in  an  equal 
degree;  it  was  the  same  temperament  differently 
excited. 

My  father  undertook  to  instruct  me  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  himself  a  most 
finished  classical  scholar,  having  been  a  tutor 
at  Princeton,  and  afterwards  the  principal  of 
an  academy  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland; 
and  he  was  as  proud  of  the  success  in  life  of  his 
pupils,  and  took  as  much  credit  to  himself  for 
it,  as  Porson.     He  considered   the  classics  all 
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in  all,  and  thought  no  person  could  be  esteem- 
ed a  scholar  without  them.  According  to  his 
estimate,  even  Franklin  had  no  higher  claim 
than  that  of  a  strong-minded  imperfectly  edu- 
cated man,  who  would  have  been  much  greater 
if  he  had  been  bred  at  a  college,  which  I  think 
very  questionable.  We  are  apt  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  those  pursuits  in  which  we  ex- 
cel, or  to  which  we  have  devoted  much  of  our 
time  and  application.  This  I  think  was  the 
case  with  him,  and  he  was  inclined  to  place  too 
high  a  value  on  the  talents  of  those  who  were 
critically  versed  in  the  masterpieces  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  that 
in  his  desire  to  give  me  a  complete  education, 
he  considered  my  proficiency  in  the  classics  as 
paramount  to  every  other  study — that  if  ac- 
complished in  these,  every  thing  else  would  be 
added  unto  me.  But  the  course  adopted  by 
him  to  effect  this  all  important  object,  was  un- 
fortunate, as  it  tended  somewhat  to  disgust  me 
with  studies  which  accorded  with  my  natural 
taste,  and  which  disgust  was  never  altogether 
subdued.  I  acquired  the  Spanish,  German, 
and  Italian  languages,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
without  difficulty,  and  with  very  little  assist- 
ance ;  but  as  to  the  learned  languages,  as  they 
were  imposed  upon  me  as  a  task,  unpleasant 
sensations  have  been  always  associated  with 
them  ;  and,  excepting  some  of  the  odes  of  Ho- 
race and  the  prose  of  Cicero,  the  translations 
offered  me  more  pleasure  than  the  originals. 
This  is  a  circumstance  which  I  have  most  sin- 
cerely   regretted.     I  ascribe  it  principally   to 
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the  disgust  occasioned  by  the  lessons  which  I 
had  to  commit  to  memory.  My  father  was  of 
a  hasty  temper,  and  this,  with  the  awe  which 
overshadowed  my  mind,  frequently  caused  me 
to  lose  my  recollection.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  plastic  nature 
of  the  youthful  memory,  which  receives  an 
impression,  as  on  wax,  but  which  is  again  easi- 
ly effaced.  I  had  to  commit  to  memory  gram- 
mar after  grammar,  and  whole  vocabularies 
and  conjugations  of  irregular  verbs,  in  which  I 
took  no  pleasure;  while  I  could  pursue  with 
ardour  those  things  I  understood,  and  which 
captivated  my  mind.  His  object  was  to  give 
me  a  good  foundation  for  the  superstructure  he 
was  about  to  erect.  The  Philadelphia  Gram- 
mar almost  obliterated  Ruddiman's  Rudiments, 
and  Ross's  the  Philadelphia.  My  memory 
was  always  bad.  It  was  painful  to  me  to  ac- 
complish an  ordinary  task.  My  perception, 
and  my  recollection  were  quick,  and  my  ima- 
gination peculiarly  lively  ;  but  as  to  recalling 
facts  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  it  required  a 
painful  effort. 

The  most  essential  part  of  my  education  thus 
became  a  disagreeable  employment  to  me,  as 
well  as  to  my  father,  who  was  often  greatly  dis- 
couraged, excepting  on  those  occasions  when  he 
turned  my  attention  to  something  which  requir- 
ed the  exercise  of  original  thought  and  observa- 
tion. I  read  Tooke's  Pantheon,  Kennett's  and 
Potter's  Antiquities,  and  these  often  called 
forth  observations  from  me,  and  answers  to  his 
questions,   which  caused  him  to  suspend  his 
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unfavourable  prognostics  of  my  capacity.  But 
in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  my  education  consisted  in  his  conversation. 
or  rather  lectures,  for  he  spoke  to  me  always 
as  to  a  man.  He  was  near  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  a  remarkable  student  from  his 
childhood,  and  was  surpassed  by  few  in  the 
depth  and  variety  of  his  attainments.  He  ap- 
peared to  live  more  in  the  world  of  books  than 
of  men,  and  yet  his  natural  genius  was  of  such 
high  order,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  he 
would  not  have  been  greater  by  depending  more 
on  his  native  resource-  His  conversation 
abounded  with  wit  and  eloquence,  and  original 
views  on  every  subject.  The  advantages  de- 
rived from  constant  association  with  such  a 
man  can  be  imagined,  but  can  scarcely  be  ap- 
preciated. Although  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
science,  yet  the  road  may  be  shortened,  and 
rendered  more  accessible,  by  the  assistance  of 
such  a  teacher.  I  had  all  the  benefit  of  his 
matured  intellect,  and  highly  refined  ideas  upon 
a  thousand  subjects;  but  at  the  same  time  my 
mind,  by  being  forced  in  my  tasks,  became 
averse  to  the  ordinary  helps  to  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  and  my  attention  was  thus  often 
called  off  from  the  sufferings  within  doors,  to 
the  consolations  of  hoops  and  marbles  without 
This  would  have  been  prevented  by  the  emula- 
tion of  school-fellows,  but  alone  the  task  was 
irksome.  My  father  resorted  to  harsh  mea- 
sures, which  increased  the  dislike.  It  is  cruel 
to  deprive  a  boy  of  all  the  happiness  which  be- 
longs to  his  time  of  life,  when  there  is  so  little 
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certainty  of  his  enjoying  any  other,  at  least  in 
this  world. 

The  neglect  of  my  lesson  was  often  followed 
by  severe  punishment,  which  gave  rise  to  decep- 
tion, evasion,  and  other  tricks  on  my  part,  little 
consistent  with  the  truth  and  innocence  of  mind 
which  had  been  taught  me  at  St  Genevieve.     I 
became,  at  least  in  my  own  estimation,  the  most 
wretched  being  on  earth.     In  the  various  modes 
devised  to  counteract  this  disposition  to  idleness 
and  inattention,  which  it  was  supposed  had  seiz- 
ed me,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to 
get  my  lesson  without  being  distracted  by  sur- 
rounding scenes,  I  was  sent  to  the  garret,  where 
I  would  be  entirely  alone.      Here,  unfortunate- 
ly, there  was  a  neglected  deposit  of  old  books, 
which  furnished  me  ample  occupation.     With 
the  natural  ardour  of  application,  which  I  have 
already  remarked,  where  the  subject  fixed  me, 
I  ran  through,  or  rather  devoured,  four  folio 
volumes  of  the  State  Trials,  twenty-four  of  the 
European,  and  twelve  of  the  Literary  Maga- 
zine, besides  an   enormous  pile  of  the   Hiber- 
nian,   before    my    occupation  was  discovered. 
I  was  then  taken  into  the  office  again,  and  placed 
at  my  desk.     Having  nothing  else,  I  secreted 
a  small  pocket  Bible  ;  and,  whenever   I  could 
escape  from  the  eye   of  my  father,  pored  over 
the  sacred  volume,  but  not  with  the  spirit  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  read.     By  this  time,  with 
great  labour  and  up-hill  work,  I  had  got  as  far 
as  the  fourth  book  of  Ovid,  not  led  up  the  steep 
ascent  by    the  gentle  hand    of  Minerva,    but 
driven  like  a  laden  ass  with  a  cudgel.     Part  of 
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my  time  was  occupied  in  transcribing  Jones  on 
Bailments,  in  order  to  practise  hand  writing. 

I  need  not  remark  upon  this  course  ot  educa- 
tion, which  was  certainly  very  injurious.  This 
constant  confinement,  and  unceasing  applica- 
tion, while  other  boys  were  playing,  became 
insupportable;  and,  when  I  obtained  a  moment 
of  liberty,  it  produced  intoxication  or  delirium, 
and  I  knew  not  when  to  resign  it  for  my  state 
of  slavery.  On  such  occasions,  after  having 
been  away  for  half  a  clay,  I  lingered  about  the 
door,  afraid  to  enter  ;  and  when  I  summoned 
courage  for  the  purpose,  resorted  to  artifice 
and  to  deceit,  corruptive  of  the  moral  sense. 
A  child  should  never  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  slavish  fear  may  tempt  him  to  frame  a 
lie,  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment  of  his 
fault.  I  became,  in  fact,  a  bad  boy,  and  a  fit 
subject  for  the  corrupting  influence  of  any  de- 
praved associate. 

The  course  of  education  just  related  was 
crowded  into  the  short  space  of  three  years, 
and  much  of  the  latter  was  passed  in  idleness. 
My  voluntary  reading  was,  however,  singularly 
extensive  for  one  of  my  years,  and  for  the 
short  space  of  time  during  which  I  could  read 
at  all.  My  father  became  disheartened  at  the 
slow  progress  I  made  in  the  forced  part  of  the 
instruction  given  by  him,  and  very  wisely 
concluded  to  send  me  to  the  academy  of  the 
town,  where  there  were  two  excellent  teachers, 
Mr  Thornton  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Taylo*-,  of  the  other  branches,  who 
was  particularly    an  excellent   mathematician, 
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and  as  good  a  man  as  there  is  any  use  for  in 
this  wicked  world.  My  progress  here  was  like 
that  of  other  boys,  although  there  was  not  one 
more  idle  or  more  impatient  of  school  hours.  I 
was  placed  in  the  second  class,  and  my  progress 
must  have  been  great  for  the  time  I  had  been 
under  tuition,  for  the  boys  of  the  class  were  of 
my  own  age,  and  had  been  more  than  twice  the 
same  length  of  time  constantly  at  the  academy. 
I  joined,  with  extravagant  delight,  all  their  ju- 
venile games,  and  excelled  in  most  of  them  ; 
and,  yet,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  my  life,  would  often  pass  hours  entirely 
alone,  or  in  rambles  over  the  hills,  enjoying  a 
kind  of  dreamy  solitude,  deeply  tinged  with 
melancholy.  Upon  the  whole,  1  am  convin- 
ced, that  a  public  school  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  me  from  the  first ;  private  tuition  may 
have  its  advantages,  and  perhaps  a  combination 
of  both  is  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  system 
of  education.  Emulation  was  always  a  power- 
ful motive  with  me,  and  on  that  account  alone, 
a  public  education  would  have  been  better.  A 
sense  of  shame  was,  if  possible,  a  still  more 
powerful  agent.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  scholar,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, and  there  is  a  difference  also  in  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teacher— the  soft  and  plastic  dis- 
position of  one  may  be  moulded  as  the  potter 
moulds  his  clay,  the  fiery  and  ardent  temper 
of  another  will  require  a  different  management. 
The  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  public  school, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  better  accords 
with  the  natural  disposition  of  most  boys.     Man 
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is  a  social  creature,  and  there  is  no  period  of  life 
when  society  is  not  of  advantage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  and  affections.  There 
may  not  be  so  much  precocity,  but  the  mind 
has  its  regular  growth  and  maturity  as  well  as 
the  body,  and  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  kinds  of 
forcing,  which  can  only  produce  an  unsavoury 
fruit,  while  it  seriously  injures  the  stock.  The 
boy  among  his  playfellows,  even  while  at  play, 
is  not  uselessly  employed;  he  is  rehearsing,  in 
miniature,  the  part  he  will  be  called  to  act  on 
the  more  extended  theatre  of  life. 

My  religious  and  moral  principles  were  left 
to  spring  up  spontaneously,  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect  being  most  erroneously  considered 
all  sufficient.  I  have  often  admired  that  ex- 
pression of  Curran,  <  the  morality  of  the  pa- 
rental board.'  Vice  and  impiety  may  be  re- 
garded as  follies  in  the  eye  of  reason,  and  the 
mind  rightly  trained  may  be  supposed  to  view 
them  in  that  light  ;  and  such  was  the  philosophy 
of  my  father,  who  was  a  perfectly  honest  man, 
— so  much  so,  that  he  scarcely  allowed  more  than 
a  negative  merit  to  mere  honesty,  but  thundered 
the  most  terrific  denunciations  against  the  op- 
posite quality.  He  had  had  the  benefit  of  an 
education  strictly  religious, from  his  mother,  who 
was  not  only  a  very  pious  woman,  but  remark- 
ably intelligent.  Common  honesty  itself  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  negative  virtue  ;  it 
ought  to  be  fostered  and  cultivated  by  every 
possible  means.  I  will  relate  a  trifling  circum- 
stance, which  will  show  the  propriety  of  appro- 
bation properly  bestowed.     I  once  found  in  the 
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garret  a  six  cent  piece  in  the  pocket  of  an  old 
pair  of  breeches  ;  I  ran  with  it  to  my  father, 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  proof 
of  my  honesty,  but,  to  my  great  mortification, 
he  put  it  in  his  pocket  without  saying  a  word. 
I  instantly  resolved  to  make  a  different  use  of 
the  next  that  should  fall  in  my  way,  and  even 
to  indemnify  myself  when  an  opportunity  might 
offer.  The  idea  he  meant  to  convey  was,  that 
honesty  is  a  thing  of  course,  and  deserving  no 
praise,  for  no  one  despised  money,  and  the  lovers 
and  getters  of  money,  more  heartily  than  he  did. 
He  was,  in  fact,  continually  inveighing  against 
speculators,  misers  and  avaricious  people,  and 
was  a  perfect  example  of  the  philosophy  which 
he  taught.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  be- 
came sensible  of  his  error;  and,  if  he  could  have 
lived  it  over  again,  he  would  have  taken  some 
of  the  frugal  maxims  of  Franklin  as  his  guide, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  pelf  itself,  but  in  the 
language  of  poor  Burns,  who  was  the  model  of 
improvidence,  '  for  the  glorious  privilege  of 
independence.'  The  having  imbibed  his  er- 
roneous worldly  wisdom,  was  a  serious  injury 
to  me,  who  have  been,  all  my  life  culpably 
careless  in  money  matters. 

I  have  mentioned  my  grandmother  ;  I  used 
to  pass  a  week  or  two  with  her  in  the  country, 
where  she  lived,  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  I  thought  my  father  had 
derived  all  his  genius  from  her.  She  doated  on 
him — he  was  the  constant  theme  of  her  dis- 
course, excepting  when  it  turned  on  Scripture 
and  religion.  She  related  numerous  anecdotes 
F  2 
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of  his  early  indications  of  extraordinary  capa- 
city. I  learned  the  Scotch  dialect  from  her, 
and  read  to  her  i  The  Gentle  Shepherd,'  and 
other  poems  of  Ramsay  and  Ferguson,  and 
often  listened,  with  admiration,  while  she  de- 
scribed the  Duke  of  Argyle's  castle,  and  the 
surrrounding  country.  My  father  had  a  curious 
collection  of  the  Scottish  poets,  from  James, 
author  of  the  King's  Quair  and  Gavin  Doug- 
lass, down  to  Burns.  The  two  greatest  and 
best  of  Britain's  kings,  Alfred  of  England  and 
James  of  Scotland,  were  minstrels,  like  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  and  children  of 
genius.  They  will  for  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of 
their  respective  countries,  while  the  iron-souled 
Edwards  and  Henrys  will  be  remembered  with 
mingled  feelings  of  hate  and  admiration.  My 
father  was  a  perfect  enthusiast  in  every  thing 
that  related  to  Scotland,  although  but  five  years 
old  when  he  left  that  countrv!  His  Scotch 
poems  are  among  the  most  felicitous  of  his  pro- 
ductions; and  the  character  of  Duncan,  in  i  Mo- 
dern Chivalry,'  will  lose  nothing  in  the  com- 
parison with  similar  characters  drawn  by  Walter 
Scott. 

My  father's  love  of  letters  was  such,  that  he 
always  begrudged  the  time  devoted  to  the 
drudgery  of  business;  and  nothing  so  effectually 
tried  his  patience,  as  the  idle  delay  of  a  client 
after  his  business  was  accomplished.  Although 
of  refined  and  polished  manners,  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  he  could  not  contain  himself 
on  such  occasions,  but  frequently  requested 
the  client  to   leave  him,  as  he  had  other  busi- 
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ness  to  attend  to  of  great  importance.  As  I 
sat  in  his  study,  and  not  in  the  outer  office  with 
the  students,  I  was  present  at  his  conferences 
with  his  clients,  and  had  constant  occasions  to 
admire  his  love  of  justice,  his  sterling  integrity, 
and  perfect  disinterestedness.  People  may  cry 
out  against  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  an 
honest  lawyer  may  be  a  most  useful  personage, 
and  many  lawyers  are  so  who  are  included  in 
the  general  denunciation  against  the  profession. 
We  hear  much  more  about  dishonest  lawyers 
than  of  dishonest  clients,  and  yet,  without  such, 
there  would  be  very  little  business  for  lawyers. 
I  will  not  deny  that  there  are  pettifoggers  who 
encourage  suits,  but  few  persons  are  aware  how 
many  are  prevented  from  engaging  in  them, 
and  how  many  do  go  to  law  against  the  most 
earnest  advice  of  their  lawyer.  My  father 
always  made  it  a  point  to  discourage  litigation. 
I  have  often  heard  him  say — "  Go  away,  sir,  no 
man  of  sense  goes  to  law — did  you  ever  hear 
of  my  going  to  law  ?"  If  a  defendant  wished 
him  to  procrastinate  a  just  demand,  he  sternly 
refused — "  Pay  your  debts,  sir  ;  did  you  ever 
hear  that  I  refused  to  pay  my  debts  ?"  The 
most  lucrative  practice  at  that  day,  when  there 
were  no  banks,  was  the  collection  of  money  for 
the  eastern  merchants  ;  his  strict  punctuality 
and  integrity  gave  him  the  command  of  this 
business.  His  remarkable  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing, also,  gave  him  the  first  practice  as  an  advo- 
cate, so  that  lucrative  business  was  rather  forced 
upon  than  sought  by  him. 

It  would  be  a  fruitful  theme  to  speak  of  my 
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school-fellows  at  the  academy,  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  for  the  plan  of  these 
memoirs.  I  will,  however,  name  Morgan 
Neville,  William  Robinson,  William  O'Hara, 
and  Charles  Wilkins  of  the  first  class.  The 
first  of  these,  was  the  first  of  the  first ;  the  story 
of  the  'Last  of  the  boatmen,'  'Chevalier 
Dubac,'  &c. ,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
stamp  him  as  a  man  of  genius.  But  his  ac- 
complishments, in  every  thing  which  can  form 
a  perfect  gentleman,  leave  him  no  superior  in 
this  country,  and  few  equals.  It  is  wonderful 
that  such  a  man  should  not  be  sought  after,  and 
tendered  the  highest  official  stations  in  this 
pure  government  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  where 
the  beau  ideal  of  Fenelon  might  be  expected 
to  be  realized!  In  the  second  class,  I  will 
name  James  O'Hara,  Fayette  Neville,  Wil- 
kins Tannehill,  and  his  cousin  James  C.  Wil- 
kins. Mr  Tannehill  resides  at  Nashville,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  writers  in  our  country. 

The  usual  accomplishment  of  dancing  was 
bestowed  upon  me;  and,  such  was  the  degree 
of  my  attainments,  that,  afterthe  second  quarter, 
the  professor  of  the  dance  chose  Morgan  Neville 
and  myself  to  exhibit  a  hornpipe,  which  was 
then  considered  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  the  salta- 
tory science.  I  also  took  lessons  in  fencing 
with  the  small  sword  from  M.  de  Lisle,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  a  cousin  of  the 
Abbe  de  Lisle.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
say,  that  I  never  had  occasion  to  wear  or  to  use 
my  weapon.  In  another  art,  I  was  entirely 
self-taught,   and,   on  that  account,   placed  the 
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more  value  on  the  acquisition.  This  was  the 
art  of  walking  the  wire  and  slack  rope!  An 
exhibition  of  ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  slack 
rope  and  wire,  came  to  our  town,  and  awakened 
a  new  ambition  in  the  minds  of  the  more  aspir- 
ing among  the  boys.  I  was  one  of  a  society 
who  fixed  up  a  wire  in  a  stable,  and  after  many 
bruises  and  narrow  escapes,  at  length,  although 
forsaken  by  my  companions,  1  surmounted 
every  difficulty.  That  one  so  exceedingly 
volatile  and  unsteady  in  general,  should  possess 
more  perseverance  than  others,  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  myself;  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  that  I  was  altogether  indebted  to  this 
contradictory  quality  in  my  nature,  for  any 
superiority  I  may  have  evinced  in  any  particu- 
lar pursuit, — that  is,  to  the  capacity  to  perse- 
vere, and  not  to  any  peculiar  aptitude.  Such 
was  the  degree  of  proficiency  I  attained,  that 
when  the  showman  returned  to  the  village,  at 
the  end  of  half  a  year,  I  was  actually  able  to 
take  his  place  on  the  wire,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators.  This  happened,  when 
Passamonte  was  called  out  of  the  room,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attempt  of  some  boys  to  break, 
in,  in  order  to  witness  the  exhibition  gratis  ; 
when  he  returned,  and  saw  me,  like  an  usurp- 
er on  the  throne,  he  could  not  contain  his 
fury,  while  I  made  good  my  retreat  behind  the 
benches. 

The  reader  will  expect  to  hear  something  of 
my  kind  benefactress,  who  had  been  so  much 
afflicted  by  my  departure  for  Louisiana.  Joe 
carried  me  to  see  her,  on  the  evening  of  my 
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return  from  that  eventful  peregrination,  and 
the  joy  which  she  manifested,  and  the  caresses 
with  which  she  overwhelmed  me,  can  he  better 
imagined  than  described.  She  placed  in  my 
arms  her  infant  daughter,  her  first  and  last  born 
child,  and  caused  my  face  to  be  suffused  with 
blushes,  by  telling  me,  that  the  innocent  babe 
was  to  be  my  wife  ;  and  yet  this  wish,  formed 
by  her  perhaps  at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of 
her  daughter,  has  been  actually  realized — she 
is  my  wife,  and  the  mother  of  my  children! 
The  story  would  be  too  long  for  a  digression, 
while  its  incidents  are  too  much  like  those  of 
romance,  for  this  grave  narrative.  And  poor 
Joe,  what  became  of  him  ?  I  am  sorry  that  I 
can  give  no  favourable  account  of  the  devoted, 
passionately  devoted,  friend  of  my  childhood. 
My  father  endeavoured  to  make  him  a  good 
man,  and  a  great  one  if  nature  had  permitted; 
but  alas!  his  mind  was  cast  in  another  mould. 
All  the  pains  taken  to  elevate  his  soul  and  en- 
large his  intellect  were  lost.  The  physiogno- 
mist might  attribute  this  to  the  low,  narrow, 
wrinkled  forehead,  the  thick  lips  and  pug  nose; 
the  phrenologist  would  say,  that  the  animal 
propensities  in  the  rear  of  the  scull  were  too 
largely  developed.  He  was  brave  to  excess, 
and  loved  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  would 
have  rushed  through  flames  and  floods  to  save 
me,  and  woe  to  the  boy  who  dared  to  offer  me 
an  insult.  But  he  also  loved  whiskey  and  to- 
bacco, and  was  the  leader  in  every  wicked  and 
mischievous  prank.  His  propensities  were  al- 
most entirely  animal,  and,  except  the  history  of 
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the  Irish  '  Rogues  and  Rapparees,'  the  story  of 
Donald  JVFDonald,  and  other  obscene  things,  I 
could  never  discover  that  he  had  much  relish 
for  books ;  and  yet,  his  opportunities  were 
excellent;  no  pains  or  expense  were  spared  to 
give  him  an  education.  Next  to  General  Ne- 
ville's black  Andy,  he  was  the  greatest  marble 
player  in  the  town;  and  such  was  his  bold  and 
commanding  character  in  the  field,  and  in  the 
street,  that  when  the  boys  of  the  town  carried 
on  a  mimic  war,  Joe  was  chosen  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  upper  town,  while  a  son  of  Colo- 
nel William  Butler  (a  noble  race  of  people), 
was  the  captain  of  the  lower.  Joe  would  have 
risen  to  be  the  greater  hero  of  the  two.  The 
too  close  association  with  this  lad  was  unfor 
tunate  for  me.  From  pure  affection,  he  endea- 
voured to  instruct  me  in  all  the  ways  of  vice. 
I  am  not  about  to  make  confessions — they  would 
not  be  edifying.  I  have  suffered  many  an  in- 
ward pang,  and  have  blushed  for  my  faults 
when  no  human  eye  rested  upon  me.  Whether 
I  was  naturally  not  inclined  to  evil,  or  whether 
the  lessons  impressed  upon  me  at  St  Genevieve 
contributed  to  my  rescue,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
I  was  possessed  of  a  keen  moral  sense,  which 
caused  me  to  feel  a  painful  sting  of  self-condem- 
nation for  every  aberration  from  truth  and  vir- 
tue. If,  from  the  temptation  of  passion,  or  other 
cause,  I  have  fallen  into  vice ,  it  has  never 
ceased  to  be  odious  and  disgusting  in  my  sight. 
On  one  occasion,  Joe  carried  me  to  a  mid- 
night club  of  youthful  outlaws,  who  collected 
their  stores  of  plunder,  of  every  description, 
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chiefly  from  gardens  and  orchards,  at  their 
place  of  rendezvous.  They  had  whiskey  ;  it 
was  put  to  my  lips,  and  if  I  had  relished  the 
circean  draught,  it  is  probahle  I  should  at  once 
have  joined  the  brutal  herd  ;  but  I  put  away 
the  cup — the  tin  cup — with  disgust,  and  never 
afterwards  assisted  at  the  meetings  of  the  fra- 
ternity. My  father  became  acquainted  with 
the  wicked  ways  of  the  unfortunate  lad,  and 

saw  the  necessity  of  separating  him  from  me 

gave  him  a  sound  drubbing,  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  purse  of  money,  and  then  turned 
him  adrift, 


As  a  weed. 


Flung  from  the  rock,  on  ocean's  foam  to  sail, 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 
prevail. 

I  never  saw  Joe  but  once  afterwards.  He  had 
been  a  constable  in  some  new  settlement.  If 
there  had  been  war,  he  would  have  acquired 
unfading  military  renown,  and,  like  others, 
would  have  filled  higher  civil  offices  than 
greater  and  better  men. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PITTSBURGH  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO— REMINISCENCES. 

Pittsburgh,  when  I  first  knew  it,  was  but  a 
village.     Two  plains,  partly  short   commons, 
depastured  by  the  town  cows,  embraced  the 
foot  of  Grant's  Hill,  one  extending  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  Monongahela,  the  other  stretching 
up  the  Alleghany  river;    while   the   town  of 
straggling  houses,  easily  counted,  and  more  of 
logs  than  frame,  and  more  of  the  latter  than  of 
brick  or  stone,  lay  from  the  junction  along  the 
Monongahela.     On  the  bank  of  the  Alleghany, 
at  the  distance  of  a  long  Sunday  afternoon's 
walk,  stood  Fort  Fayette,  surmounted  by  the 
stripes  and  stars  of  the  old  thirteen;  and  from 
this  place  the  King's  Orchard   or  garden  ex- 
tended to  the  ditch  of  old  Fort  Pitt,  the  name 
by  which  the  little  town  was  then  known.    On 
the  north  side  of  the  river  just  mentioned,  the 
hills  rose  rude  and  rough,  without  the  smoke 
of  a  single  chimney  to  afford  a  rhyme  to   the 
muse  of  Tom  Moore.*     The  clear  and  beautiful 

*  '  I  knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was  near.' 
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Alleghany,  the  loveliest  stream  that  ever  glist- 
ened to  the  moon,  gliding  over  its  polished 
pebbles,  being  the  Ohio,  or  La  Belle  Riviere, 
under  a  different  name,  was  still  the  boundary 
of  civilization;  for  all  beyond  it  was  called  the 
Indian  country,  and  associated  in  the  mind  with 
many  a  fireside  tale  of  scalping  knife,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  all  the  horrors  of  savage 
warfare. 

On  the  Monongahela  side,  the  hills  rose  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  a  mountain, 
with  some  two  or  three  puny  houses  squeezed 
in  between  it  and  the  river.  On  its  summit 
stood  the  farm  house  and  barn  of  Major  Kirk- 
patrick.  The  barn  was  burnt  down  by  the 
heroes  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  and  this 
happening  in  the  night,  threw  a  light  over  the 
town  so  brilliant  that  one  might  see  to  pick  up 
a  pin  in  the  street.  And  here,  en  passant,  let 
me  suggest  the  idea  of  erecting  a  gas-light  on 
that  hill,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun.  I  claim 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  give  this  hint,  for 
1  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  proposing  to 
light  a  city  by  towers  and  elevated  lamps.  But 
to  continue  my  description.  To  the  east,  for  I 
am  now  supposed  to  be  standing  on  the  brow  of 
Grant's  Hill,  the  ground  was  peculiarly  pictu- 
resque, and  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  having  undergone  some  little  change  from 
the  state  of  nature.  The  hill  was  the  favourite 
promenade  in  fine  weather,  and  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  line  of 
well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  children, 
nearly  the  whole  population,  repairing  to  this 
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beautiful  eminence.  It  was  considered  so  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  and  recreation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  they  could  scarcely  imagine  how  a 
town  could  exist  without  its  Grant's  Hill!  There 
was  a  fine  spring  half  way  up,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  better  water  than  that  of  the 
pumps,  and  some  persons  even  thought  it  was 
possessed  of  medicinal  properties — which  might 
be  the  case,  after  a  pleasant  afternoon's  walk, 
and  the  toil  in  overcoming  the  steep  ascent. 

What  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  Pitts- 
burgh since  that  day  ! — since  the  time  when  I 
used  to  roll  over  and  over  on  the  smooth  velvet 
side  of  Grant's  Hill! 

Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irrevocabile  tempus. 

Yes,  that  beautiful  hill  itself,  which  might  have 
enjoyed  a  green  old  age,  has  been  prema- 
turely cut  to  pieces  and  murdered  by  barbarous 
hands!  The  shallow  pond  at  its  base,  where 
we  used  to  make  our  first  attempts  at  skating, 
has  been  wickedly  and  wilfully  filled  up,  and  is 
now  concealed  by  brick  buildings;  the  croaking 
of  the  town  frogs  having  given  place  to  men, 
more  noisy  still  than  they.  What  is  passing 
strange,  as  if  in  mockery  of  nature,  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  half  covered  by  an  enormous  reservoir  of 
water,  thrown  up  there  from  the  Alleghany  river 
by  means  of  steam  engines,  while  the  remainder 
is  occupied  by  a  noble  cathedral  church.  What 
is  still  more  lamentable,  the  hill  itself  has  been 
perforated,  and  a  stream  has  been  compelled  to 
flow  through  the  passage,  at  an  expense  that 
would  have    discouraged  a   Roman  emperor? 
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Streets  have  been  cut  in  its  sides,  as  if  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  ground  in  this  new 
world:  and  in  time,  houses  will  rise  up  along 
them  like  those  of  the  Cowgate  in  Edinburgh. 
Thirteen  stories  on  one  side,  and  half  a  story 
on  the  other.  In  short,  it  would  fill  a  volume 
to  enumerate  the  changes  produced  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  which  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  a  small  village  has  grown  into  a 
large  city,  possessing  extensive  capital,  manu- 
factures, and  a  wide-spread  commerce.  Its 
increase  is  still  in  the  same  ratio,  and  will  con- 
tinue, until  it  reaches  half  a  million  of  souls. 
Such  has  been  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this 
city,  that  every  ten  years  produce  such  a  change 
as  to  render  the  person,  who  has  been  absent 
during  that  period,  almost  a  stranger. 

But  to  return  again  to  Grant's  Hill:  for  I  have 
not  yet  completed  my  sketch  of  the  appearance 
of  the  place  in  olden  time,  and  should  consider 
it  extremely  imperfect  if  I  were  to  say  nothing 
of  the  racecourse,  to  which  the  plain  or  com- 
mon between  it  and  the  Alleghany  was  appro- 
priated; but  at  this  day,  since  it  has  become  the 
scene  of  business,  it  would  require  the  whole 
amount  of  the  sweepstakes  to  purchase  a  single 
foot  of  ground  there.  At  the  time  to  which  I 
allude,  the  plain  was  entirely  unincumbered  by 
buildings  or  enclosures,  excepting  the  Dutch 
church,  which  stood  aloof  from  the  haunts  of 
man,  unless  at  those  times  when  it  was  forced 
to  become  the  centre  of  the  hippodrome.  And 
the  races,  shall  we  say  nothing  of  that  obsolete 
recreation  ?      It  was  then  an  affair  of   all-en- 
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grossing  interest,  and  every  business,  or  pursuit, 
was  neglected  during  their  continuance.  The 
whole  town  was  daily  poured  forth  to  witness 
the  Olympian  games,  many  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  as  spectators,  and  many  more,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  interested  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  plain  within  the  course,  and 
near  it,  was  filled  with  booths  as  at  a  fair,  where 
every  thing  was  said,  and  done,  and  sold,  and 
eaten  or  drunk — where  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  there  was  a  rush  to  some  part,  to  wit- 
ness a  fisty cuff — where  dogs  barked  and  bit, 
and  horses  trod  on  men's  toes,  and  booths  fell 
down  on  people's  heads!  There  was  Crowder 
with  his  fiddle  and  his  votaries,  making  the 
dust  fly,  with  a  four  handed,  or  rather  four 
footed,  reel;  and  a  little  further  on,  was  Dennis 
Loughy  the  blind  poet,  like  Homer,  casting  his 
pearls  before  swine,  chaunting  his  masterpiece, 
in  a  tone  part  nasal  and  part  guttural, 

'  Come,  gentlemen,  gentlemen  all, 
Ginral  Sincleer  shall  rem'ber'd  bee, 
For  he  lost  thirteen  hundred  men  all, 
In  the  Western  Tari-to-ree.' 

All  at  once  the  cry,  To  horse!  to  horse!  sus- 
pended every  other  business  or  amusement,  as 
effectually  as  the  summons  of  the  faithful. 
There  was  a  rush  towards  the  starting  post, 
while  many  betook  themselves  to  the  station 
best  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  animating 
sight.  On  a  scaffold,  elevated  above  the  heads 
of  the  people,  were  placed  the  patres  patriae, 

as  judges  of  the  race,    and but  I  am   not 

G  2 
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about  to  describe  the  races  ;  my  object  was  mere- 
ly to  call  to  mind  the  spot  where  they  were 
formerly  executed  :  yet  my  pen,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  near  running  away  with  me,  like  the 
dull  cart  horse  on  the  course,  who  feels  a  new 
fire  kindled  under  his  ribs,  and,  from  seeing 
others  scamper,  is  seized  with  a  desire  of  trying 
his  heels  also.  The  Dutch  church,  after  some 
time  spent  in  searching,  was  found  by  me  ;  but 
as  for  the  race  field,  it  is  now  covered  with 
three  story  brick  buildings,  canal  basins  and 
great  warehouses  ;  instead  of  temporary  booths, 
erected  with  forks,  and  covered  with  boughs 
just  cut  from  the  woods. 

It  will  be  the  business  of  the  annalist,  or  of 
the  historian,  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of 
increase,  or  the  various  changes  which  the  city 
has  undergone.  Who  would  imagine,  on  be- 
holding the  concourse  of  country  merchants 
from  all  quarters,  laying  in  their  supplies  of 
merchandize  for  the  purpose  of  retail,  that,  but 
a  few  years  ago,  the  business  was  done  in  small 
shops,  part  cash  and  part  country  produce,  that 
is,  for  skins,  tallow,  bees'  wax  and  maple  sugar? 
Who  would  imagine  that  the  arrival  and  en- 
campment of  Cornplanter  Indians,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Alleghany,  would  make  a  great  stir  among 
the  merchants?  It  was  quite  a  cheering  sight, 
and  one  which  made  brisk  times,  to  see  the 
squaws  coming  in  with  their  packs  on  their 
backs,  and  to  whom  the  business  of  selling  as 
high,  and  buying  as  cheap  as  possible,  was  en- 
trusted. Now  an  Indian  is  not  to  be  seen, 
unless  it  be  some  one  caught  in  the  woods,  a 
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thousand  miles  off,  and  sent  to  Washington  in  a 
cage,  to  make  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  lands. 

I  can  still  remember  when  the  mountains 
were  crossed  by  pack  horses  only,  and  they 
might  be  seen  in  long  files,  arriving  and  depart- 
ing with  their  burthen  swung  on  pack-saddles. 
Wagons  and  wagon  roads  were  used  in  the  slow 
progress  of  things,  and  then  the  wonder  of  the 
west,  a  turnpike,  was  made  over  the  big  hills ; 
and  now,  canals  and  railways  are  about  to  bring 
us  as  near  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  as 
the  Susquehannah  was  in  those  times.  The 
western  insurrection  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
wonder,  and  there  is  no  trifling  excuse  for  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  west,  when  we  reflect  on 
their  situation  at  that  period.  The  two  essen- 
tials of  civilized,  and  even  half  civilized  life, 
iron  and  salt,  were  almost  the  only  articles 
they  could  procure  ;  and  how  could  they  pro- 
cure them  ?  There  was  no  sale  for  their  grain 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  on  account  of 
the  Indian  war,  and  the  possession  of  New  Or- 
leans by  the  Spaniards  :  there  was  no  possibility 
of  transporting  their  produce  across  the  moun- 
tains, for  sale  or  barter.  There  was  but  one 
article  by  means  of  which  they  could  contrive 
to  obtain  their  supplies,  and  that  was  whiskey! 
A  few  kegs  were  placed  on  each  side  of  a  horse, 
transported  several  hundred  miles,  and  a  little 
salt  and  iron  brought  back  in  their  place.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  excise,  in  addition  to  the 
expense  of  transportation,  almost  cut  them  off 
even  from  this  miserable  resource  ?  But  I  am 
offering   no  justification   for   the   violent   and 
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shortsighted  resistance  to  the  laws,  which  took 
place  ;  although  the  law  was  oppressive  here, 
from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country,  it 
wTas,  in  general,  a  good  one.  The  insurrec- 
tionary nullification  of  the  west,  unsupported 
by  the  organized  power  of  the  state,  had  the 
same  result  as  the  revolutionary  nullification 
practised  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  The 
real  or  supposed  unequal  operation  of  the  law  ; 
the  real  or  supposed  exercise  of  excessive  power 
by  the  legitimate  republican  authority — the  ma- 
jority, caused  the  repeal.  The  moral  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  under  our  federal  union,  or  even  state 
governments,  there  is  very  little  danger  that 
majorities,  when  many  who  compose  them  may 
in  turn  be  in  the  minority,  will  abuse  their 
power  to  any  great  extent,  but  rather,  that  from 
excessive  caution  not  to  abuse  that  power,  they 
will  often  yield  to  minorities)  just  as  kind 
husbands  yield  to  their  wives),  when  it  would 
be  for  the  general  welfare  that  they  should  not. 
I  should  be  guilty  of  a  glaring  omission,  even 
in  this  unshaded  outline  of  by-gone  days,  if  I 
were  to  pass  in  silence  that  portion  of  my 
townsmen  who  possess  so  much  influence  in  a 
land  of  equality  and  freedom.  I  allude  to  that 
class  who  furnish  us  with  militia  colonels  and 
generals,  and  members  of  congress,  or  who 
contribute  most  to  make  them  ;  who  do  the  hon- 
ours of  the  town,  and  keep  up  its  reputation 
for  hospitality,  although  not  quite  disinterest- 
ed. I  allude  to  the  publicans  and  sinners. 
The  landlords  or  tavernkeepers,  are,  in  reali- 
ty, the  only  lords  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  ; 
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they  possess  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  re- 
spectability of  character  which  justly  gives 
them  an  influence  dans  la  chose  publique, 
which  very  little  corresponds  with  that  of  mine 
host  in  the  country  of  John  Bull,  which  may 
account  for  the  good  jokes  of  British  travellers 
on  our  keepers  of  public  houses,  in  respect  to 
their  political  and  military  importance.  Be- 
fore my  time,  Black  Charles  kept  the  first 
hotel  in  the  place  ;  when  I  can  first  remember, 
the  sign  of  General  Butler,  kept  by  Patrick 
Murphy,  was  the  head  tavern  ;  and  afterwards 
the  Green  Tree,  on  the  bank  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  kept  by  William  Morrow.  The  Gen- 
eral Butler  was  continued  by  Molly  Murphy 
for  some  years  after  the  death  of  Paddy  ;  she 
was  the  friend  of  my  boyhood  and  youth,  and 
although  as  rough  a  Christian  as  I  ever  knew, 
I  verily  believe  that  a  better  Christian  heart, 
one  more  generous  and  benevolent,  as  well  as 
sturdy  and  fearless,  never  beat  in  Christian 
bosom.  Many  an  orphan,  many  a  friendless 
one,  many  a  wretched  one  has  shed,  in  secret, 
the  tear  of  gratitude  over  the  memory  of  Molly 
Murphy! 

But  it  could  not  be  said  of  Fort  Pitt  that 
there  was  a  want  of  private  hospitality,  any 
more  than  there  was  of  the  public.  It  so 
happened  that,  after  the  revolutionary  war,  a 
number  of  families  of  the  first  respectability, 
principally  of  officers  of  the  army,  were  attract- 
ed to  this  spot,  and  hence  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment, elegance  of  manners  and  polished  society, 
not  often  found  in  the  extreme  frontier.     The 
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Butlers,  the  O'Haras,  the  Craigs,  the  Kirkpa- 
tricks,  the  Stevensons,  the  Wilkinses,  the  Ne- 
villes, are  names  which    will  long    he  handed 
down  by  tradition.    Colonel  Neville  was  indeed 
the   model   of  an   accomplished  gentleman,  as 
elegant  in  his  person   and  finished  in  his  man- 
ners   and  education,  as   he   was   generous   and 
noble  in  his  feelings.     His  house  was  the  tem- 
ple   of   hospitality,    to    which    all    respectable 
strangers  repaired.     He  was  during  the  revo- 
lution the  aid   of  La  Fayette,  and  at  the  close 
of  it  married  the  daughter  of  the   celebrated 
General  Morgan,  an  elegant  and  accomplished 
lady,  who  blessed  him  with  an  offspring  as  nu- 
merous and    as    beautiful    as    the    children  of 
Niobe.     Pittsburgh  could  furnish  at  that  day, 
its  dramatis  personx  of  original  characters  ; 
and  its  local  history  is  full  of  curious  incident, 
which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  rescue  from 
oblivion.    My  esteemed  friend  Morgan  Neville, 
in  his  admirable  productions,  '  Mike  Fink,'  the 
1  Last  of  the  boatmen,'   <  Chevalier  Dubac,'  and 
others,  has  clearly  proved  this.     I  must,  how- 
ever,  correct  an  inaccuracy  he  has  fallen  into  in 
relation  to  the  Chevalier  Dubac.     It  was  not  a 
monkey  which  he  consulted  in  presence  of  his 
country  customers,  about  the  lowest  price  of  his 
goods — it   was   a  raccoon.     What   should    we 
think  of  the  historian  who  would  write    that 
Scipio   Africanus   consulted  a  sheep   instead  of 
an  antelope  ?     It  ought  also  to  be  put  on  record, 
that  the  raccoon  used  sometimes  (like  a  sa?i$ 
culotte  as  he  was)  to  aspire  to  be  free  ;  on  these 
occasions  the  Chevalier  was  much  annoyed  by 
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the  boys,  who  would  run  to  him,  crying  out 
"  M.  Dubac,  M.  Dubac,  your  raccoon  has  got 
loose — your  raccoon  has  got  loose  ;"  to  this,  he 
would  rather  .petulantly,  yet  slowly,  and  with 
a  most  polite  motion  of  the  head  and  hands,  re- 
peat, " Late  eemgo — late  eem  go." 

This  town,  being  the  key  or  rather  the  gate 
of  the  west,  was  frequently  visited  by  travellers 
of  distinction,  who  remained  a  few  days  making 
preparations  for  their  voyage.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  others  which  I  might 
enumerate,  gave  a  peculiar  character  and  inter- 
est to  the  place.  I  have  a  distant  recollection 
of  the  present  king  of  France  and  his  two  bro- 
thers, who  were  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans. 
They  were  plain  modest  young  men,  whose 
simplicity  of  manners  was  favourably  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  showy  city  gentlemen,  with 
fair  top  boots  and  ratan,  and  who  found  noth- 
ing good  enough  for  them  at  the  tavern,  although 
at  home  content  with  an  undivided  portion  of 
an  attic  chamber,  and  a  meal  hastily  snatched. 
It  is  invariably  the  wisest  and  best  bred  man, 
that  finds  the  fewest  things  to  complain  of,  and 
who  is  most  easy  to  please.  But  such  is  the 
desire  of  being  noticed,  that  some  would  rather 
pass  for  cub  bears,  than  be  disappointed  in  their 
endeavours  to  attract  attention. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  EDUCATION  CONTINUED 

IS   PLACED   AS    A    CLERK    IN    AN    OFFICE VARIOUS 

STUDIES. 

Before  I  had  completed  my  classical  studies  at 
the  academy,  I  was  taken  from  it,  and  again 
placed  under  the  private  tuition  of  my  relation, 
Mr  John  Gilkison.     This  gentleman  was  pass- 
ionately devoted  to  letters,  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  pursuing  the  profession  of  the  law,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  my  father,  had  set  up  a  book  store 
and  library  in  a  wing  of  the  house,  perhaps  the 
first  establishment  of  this  kind  west  of  the  moun- 
tains.    As  the  business  of  the  store  furnished 
only  occasional  employment,  he  had  abundant 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue  his  studies. 
His  favourite  reading  was  history  and  the  Scotch 
metaphysical  writers,  Reid,   Stewart,  and  such 
authors  as  Locke,  Paley,    Hutchison,   as  well 
as  Newton  and  Bacon.     Much  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  natural  philosophy  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  for  which  he  seemed  to  possess  an 
extraordinary  aptitude.     He  sat  up  until  mid- 
night, '  exhausting  the  lamp  of  life,  in  feeding 
the  lamp  of  science.'     In  consequence  of  in- 
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tense  application  to  his  abstruse  studies,  he  fell 
a  victim,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  to  a 
rapid  consumption.     I  was  always  at  his  side, 
and  trimmed  the  same  lamp,  but  in  very  differ- 
ent reading.     I  luxuriated  on. the  sweetmeats  of 
the  book  store,  running  through   novel  after 
novel,  and  searching  out  every  light  or  amusing 
work  in  the  store  or  library,  until  at  last  I  be- 
came  completely   surfeited.       I   then   took  to 
poetry,  belles  letlres,   biographical  works  and 
politics.     The  various  writings  brought  forth 
by  the  French  revolution  took  up  much  of  my 
time.     For  a  lad  of  fifteen,  my  reading  was 
singularly  various,  but  far  from  being  the  most 
profitable. 

My  lessons,  in  the  mean  time,  were  but  little 
attended  to ;  my  instructor  would  not  resort  to 
coercion,  and  besides,  as  I  was  almost  his  only 
companion,  treated  me  too  much  on  a  footing 
of  equality  for  a  scholar.  It  was  quite  amusing 
to  hear  us  disputing  and  discussing  a  thousand 
topics,  in  which  he  was  profoundly  versed,  and 
of  which  I  could  know  but  little;  but  being 
earnest  and  obstinate,  with  a  most  fertile  inven- 
tion, and  a  flow  of  words,  it  was  not  easy  to 
overcome  me.  One  evening  in  particular,  in  a 
very  learned  discussion,  I  astonished  him  and 
several  others  who  happened  to  drop  in,  by 
my  vehemence  of  manner,  eloquence  of  lan- 
guage and  fertility  of  thought,  but  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  ludicrous  cause.  I  had  taken  off 
my  shoes,  and  was  standing  on  the  hearth,  which 
was  rather  warm,  so  that  the  unusual  inspira- 
tion was  communicated  through  the  soles  of  my 
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feet.  I  have  since  thought  that  a  hot  griddle 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  give  animation 
to  some  of  our  public  speakers! 

At  this  time  my  father  was  unhappily  plunged 
so  deep  in  party  politics,  that  he  almost  lost 
sight  of  me.  Federalism  and  democracy  were 
then  at  their  height.  He  was  a  supporter  of 
Jefferson  and  M'Kean,  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  of  France,  and,  from  his  high  tempera- 
ment, incapable  of  pursuing  any  thing  in  mode- 
ration. He  was  also  involved  in  a  personal 
difference  with  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court 
in  which  he  practised,  and  fearful  that  he  might 
be  provoked  to  do  something  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of,  he  resolved  to  retire  from 
practice.  He  wrote  with  the  pungency  and 
force  of  a  Junius,  and  spoke  with  the  inspired 
eloquence  of  a  Henry  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  he  soon  became  a  formid- 
able politician.  He  purchased  types  and  press, 
and  set  up  a  young  man  as  editor  of  a  paper, 
which  he  previously  named  the  i  Tree  of 
Libert)-,'  with  a  motto  from  Scripture — '  And 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  shall  be  for  the  healing 
of  the  nation.'  At  this  period,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  professional  men,  persons  of 
wealth  and  education,  and  those  in  public  offices, 
were  on  the  federal  side:  and  such  was  the  vio- 
lence of  party  dissensions,  that  it  put  a  stop  to 
all  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse;  party 
differences  and  personal  animosity  almost  sig- 
nified the  same  thing.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
things,  sometimes  in  prose,  sometimes  in  verse, 
which  I  read  with  great  delight  and  often  com- 
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mitted  to  memory,  being  of  course  a  violent 
democrat  as  well  as  himself.  The  great  ma- 
jority, both  in  town  and  country,  was  then  on 
the  federal  side ;  but  fifty  republicans  could  be 
mustered  in  Pittsburgh,  and  not  all  these  were 
entitled  to  put  a  ticket  into  the  ballot  box. 
The  success  in  the  elections  of  M'Kean  and 
Jefferson  soon  effected  a  numerical  change  : 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  the 
strongest  side  is  apt  to  grow  still  stronger  on 
that  account ;  and  the  rising  party  is  apt  to  con- 
tinue to  rise,  as  revolutions  never  go  backwards. 
The  enthusiasm  of  my  father,  in  the  cause  of 
France,  has  appeared  to  me  something  unac- 
countable, since  I  have  thought  upon  the  mat- 
ter for  myself.  Instead  of  republicanizing  the 
universe,  the  glorious  vision  of  his  mind,  their 
wild,  plundering,  military  debordage  has  ended 
in  fixing  the  foundations  of  regal  government 
more  firmly,  while  their  misnamed  deliberative 
assemblies  at  home  were  vile  mobs,  and  their 
patriots  atrocious  cut-throats.  The  writings  of 
Burke,  even  at  the  time  when  t  considered  my 
father's  opinions  as  gospel,  produced  a  strong 
impression  on  my  mind.  At  fifteen,  I  read  his 
pamphlet  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  was 
captivated  by  the  splendour  of  the  diction,  and 
half  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinions.  The  wri- 
tings of  Cobbett  created  disgust,  but  an  anony- 
mous book,  styled  '  Jean  Jacques  Couteau,'  ex- 
cited within  me  a  deep  horror  of  the  monsters 
quickened  into  life  by  the  putrescent  fermen- 
tation of  the  Parisian  canaille.  The  Journal 
of  Dr  Moore,  the  author  of  Zeluco,  View  of 
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Manners,  &c,  and  father  of  Sir  John  Moore 
who  was  killed  at  Corunna,  appeared  to  me  the 
most  just  and  impartial  account  of  the  passing 
scenes  of  those  awful  days.  Walter  Scott  has 
borrowed  freely  from  this  work  in  his  Life  of 
Napoleon,  but  has  not  improved  upon  what  he 
has  thus  appropriated. 

It  was  about  this  time  I  first  saw  myself  in 
print  in  the  <  Tree  of  Liberty.'  My  produc- 
tion was  copied  and  re-copied  at  least  twenty 
times:  the  change  of  a  word,  the  transposition 
of  a  sentence  or  member  of  a  sentence,  caused 
me  to  write  it  all  over,  to  satisfy  my  taste,  which 
was  excessively  fastidious.  Theoriginal  concep- 
tion cost  me  no  trouble,  but  it  was  the  after 
polish  which  I  found  so  difficult.  The  per- 
formance was  at  last  sent  anonymously  to  the 
editor,  and  no  unfortunate  dramatic  adventurer 
ever  awaited  his  fate  with  more  anxiety.  The 
paper  came  from  the  press,  and  my  two  co- 
lumns occupied  a  conspicuous  place,  with  an  edi- 
torial remark,  that  the  communication  evinced 
uncommon  depth  of  thought  and  mature  reflec- 
tion in  the  author,  although  he  was  apparently 
unused  to  political  discussions,  and  his  present 
appearance  might  be  ascribed  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject  !  I  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  as 
I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  firstborn  of  my  brain, 
while  my  vision  was  actually  obscured  by- 
something  like  a  mist.  I  passed  over  it  with 
such  rapidity  that  its  periods  seemed  as  destitute 
of  euphony  as  the  catalogue  of  an  auctioneer;  and 
I  discerned  a  thousand  faults  in  the  part  which 
had  escaped  me  in  manuscript,  and  which  oc- 
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easioned  great  chagrin,  as  I  supposed  that  others 
would  see  them  as  I  did — but  the  secret  was 
my  own.  From  that  time  I  became  a  writer, 
and  if  all  the  forgotten  and  fugitive  things  which 
have  come  from  my  pen  since  that  first  attempt, 
could  be  collected,  they  would  make  volumes. 
When  I  look  over  a  few  of  them  which  I  have 
preserved,  I  find  that  my  improvement  is  less 
than  I  could  have  expected.  Perhaps,  what  I 
have  gained  has  been  in  the  facility  of  execution; 
perhaps  I  may  have  lost  in  the  delicacy  of  taste, 
for  I  was  then  seldom  satisfied  with  less  than 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  edition,  and  never  with 
what  was  written  current e  calamo.  I  have  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  less  of  the  enthousiasme  ex- 
alte, which  then  caused  me  to  throw  my  whole 
soul  into  the  work. 

There  being  a  vacancy  on  the  supreme  bench 
of  the  state,  after  the  election  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice, M'Kean,  to  be  governor,  my  father  was 
appointed  to  fill  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  he 
removed  with  his  family  from  Pittsburgh  to 
the  town  of  Carlisle,  so  as  to  be  nearer  the 
centre.  It  was  determined  that  I  should  re- 
main where  I  was,  with  Mr  Gilkison,  who 
was  appointed  prothonotary,  and  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  a  year  or  two  in  the  office  pre- 
paratory to  the  commencement  of  the  study  of 
the  law.  My  relative  survived  his  appointment 
but  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr 
Bates,  the  gentleman  who  was  employed  to  as- 
sist him.  As  both  appointments  were  made 
through  my  father's  influence,  it  was  but  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  friendship  of  Mr  Bates 
H  2 
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towards  me.     He  continued  me  in   the  office, 
and  furnished    me   board   and    clothing  for  my 
services;   and  I  fear  the  agreement  was  not  as 
faithfully  performed  towards  him,  as  it  was  on 
his  part  to  me.     I  was  a  very  indifferent  clerk, 
a  wretched  copyist  ;  my  head  was  so  much  of 
a  beehive,  so  full  of  projects  of  my  own,  that  I 
made  continual  blunders.     If  he  had  not  been 
one  of  the  mildest  and  most  indulgent  men  in 
the  world,  he  would  have  knocked  me  down 
twenty  times  a  day.     I  detested  the  dull  labour 
of  transcribing  names,  indexes  and  dates,  and  I 
believe  injured   my  memory   by  learning   to 
forget,  as  the  only  way  I  could    copy  without 
making  mistakes.     I  was  really  anxious  to  cor- 
rect my  defects,  and  felt  much    mortification 
from  them.     In  copying  a  deed,  whenever  I 
came  to  the  words,   '  woods,  ways,  and  water- 
courses/ it  was  impossible  to  restrain  my  im- 
agination; and  in  writing  names,  theassociations 
called  up  by  them,  threw  me  into  a  reverie,  from 
which  I  did  not  awaken,  until  I  found  that  for 
the  name  of  Smith  I   had   substituted   that  of 
Pocahontas.     This  dull  routine  interfered  with 
my  habits  of  reading,  and  these,  exceeding  my 
industry  as  a  clerk,  interfered  with  my  habits 
of  business.       I    read  every  thing  that  came 
in  my  way.     Mr  Bates  often  remonstrated  with 
me,    in   the  most  mild   and  delicate   manner, 
which  touched   my  feelings  more  powerfully 
than  if  he  had  treated  me  harshly.    He  agreed,  at 
last,  to  compromise  the  matter,  by  allowing  me 
to  keep  the  Elegant  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse 
in  my  desk,  as  also    Blair's  Lectures,  Abbe 
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Mauy  on   Eloquence,  and    Curran's   Speech- 
es ;  any  others  were  to  be  read  at  our  lodgings. 
I  will  mention  an  instance  of  my  almost  instinc- 
tive discrimination,  of  works  of  taste.     I  once 
picked  up,  in  the  bar  room  of  a  tavern,  a  volume, 
with  the  title  page  and  a  few  of  the  first,  and  a 
number  of  the  concluding,  pages  torn  off;  I  read 
but  a  few  sentences,  until   I   sat  down  upon  a 
bench  and  ran  through  the  whole  with  the  great- 
est avidity  :  it  was  the  Rasselas  of  Dr  Johnson. 
I  was  seized  with  a  singular  passion  for  draw- 
ing and   painting.     With  my  usual  ardour,  I 
devoted  every  moment  I  could  spare  to  this 
new  pursuit.     Sometimes  I  sat  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  and  I  even  thought  I  would 
be  willing  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  in 
a  prison,  if  I  could  be  allowed  to  do  nothing 
else  but  copy  drawings.     I  ransacked  the  whole 
town  for  these,  and  for  works  on  the  subject  of 
painting,  for  the  biography  of  painters,  for  In- 
dian ink,  crayons,  and  water  colours.     Yet,  I 
had  nothing  but  a  passion  for  this  elegant  art ; 
nature  had  given  me  no  original  aptitude.     By 
extraordinary  diligence  I  acquired  a  singular 
facility  in  copying  the  outlines  of  drawings  and 
engravings;  but  as  to  shading,  or  the  production 
of  any  thing  original,   I  was  totally  deficient. 
Mr  Bates  had  a  splendid  copy  of  Lavater  with 
three  hundred  engravings:    these  I  copied  at 
night,  at  the  same  time  poring  over  the  study  of 
physiognomy.      The  only  thing  original,  if  it 
might  be  called  such,  which  I  could  produce, 
was  a  rough  sketch  of  striking  faces,  generally 
caricature.     It  was  thought  that  I  had  a  genius 
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for  painting,  but  this  was  a  mistake  ;  all  the 
instruction  in  the  world  would  not  have  made 
me  any  thing  more  than  a  copyist.  After  a 
while  I  found  it  out,  and  gave  my  attention 
again  to  my  books,  which  was  never  entirely 
remitted.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  subject 
of  physiognomy,  I  will  remark,  that  in  my 
opinion,  four  fifths  of  Lavater's  system  is  ima- 
ginary;  something,  it  is  true  may  be  inferred 
from  the  predominant  use  of  certain  muscles, 
called  into  action  by  particular  passions  or  pro- 
pensities ;  but  the  only  part  of  it  which  has  any 
foundation  in  nature,  is  that  which  it  has  in 
common  with  phrenology.  Can  there  be  any 
thing  more  fanciful,  than  the  idea  that  promi- 
nent eyes  indicate  a  propensity  for  drink,  and 
that  that  prominence  is  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
truding of  the  eye-balls  in  looking  at  the 
favourite  beverage!  There  is,  doubtless,  much 
admirable  philosophy  in  the  work  of  Lavater, 
in  exhibiting  the  power  of  education  in  correct- 
ing evil  propensities  and  in  cultivating  virtues. 
But  as  to  his  furnishing  a  scheme,  by  which 
the  characters  and  fitness  of  men  can  be  deter- 
mined with  any  thing  like  certainty,  it  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  have  seen  all  his  rules  re- 
peatedly contradicted,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
passions  and  shades  of  passions  ;  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  intellect,  I  think  favourably  of  his 
theory  of  the  line  of  the  forehead  and  the  other 
features. 

I  was  also  seized  with  a  desire  to  play  on 
some  instrument  of  music,  and  took  lessons  on 
the  violin,  and  then  on  the  flute.     But  I  found 
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that  I  had  a  very  bad  ear,  and  was  advised  to 
give  it  up.  Yet,  I  was  passionately  fond  of 
music  ;  it  has  always  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
my  feelings.  It  soothes  the  mind,  and  tames 
the  ferocious  heart.  At  church,  the  music  has 
often  reconciled  me  to  a  dull  sermon,  in  which 
bad  reasoning  and  bad  language  were  render- 
ed almost  torturing,  by  bad  voice  and  bad  de- 
livery. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


LEGAL     STUDIES — FIRST     COURT     HELD     IN     A     NEW 

COUNTS. 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  apprenticeship  in 
the  office,  I  attended  the  court,  kept  the  minutes, 
swore  the  juries  and  witnesses,  and  listened  to 
the  speeches  of  lawyers  and  the  charges  of  the 
judge,  by  means  of  which  I  picked  up  some 
law,  in  the  way  a  child  acquires  its  vernacular 
tongue.  The  bar  was  a  very  able  one,  and  the 
lawyers  were  in  the  habit  of  handling  every 
subject  in  the  most  elaborate  manner. 

It  was  now  determined  that  I  should  begin  a 
course  of  regular  legal  study,  being  in  my  eight- 
eenth year.  I  had  gone  through  a  great  deal  of 
literary  and  miscellaneous  reading,  had  some 
knowledge  of  history,  and  was  well  versed  in  the 
English  classics,  but  had  not  yet  read  any  law 
book.  Mr  William  Ayres,  who  had  been  a  stu- 
dent of  my  father,  was  appointed  prothonotary 
of  a  new  count)7  called  Butler,  and,  as  he  did 
not  intend  to  give  up  his  practice  in  other  courts, 
wanted  some  person  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
his  office.  I  was  employed  by  him,  and  was  to 
read  law,  excepting  when  my  time  would  be 
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required  by  the  business,  which  would  not 
often  be  the  case.  It  was  thought  by  my  father 
that  the  solitude  of  Butler  would  be  more  fa- 
vourable to  application  than  the  society  of 
Pittsburgh. 

On  my  arrival  at  Butler  there  were  a  few  log 
houses  just  raised,  but  not  sufficiently  completed 
to  be  occupied.  It  was  not  long  before  there 
were  two  taverns,  a  store  and  ablacksmith'sshop; 
it  was  then  a  town.  The  countrv  around  was  a 
perfect  wilderness,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
scattered  settlements,  as  far  removed  from  each 
other  as  the  kraals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  took  with  me  a  good 
supply  of  books,  together  with  the  library  of 
Mr  Ayres,  and  immediately  tasked  myself  with 
Blackstone's  Commentaries.  I  had  also  some 
books  selected  for  lighter  reading,  such  as 
Shakspeare,  Ossian,  the  Henriade,  Pope's  Ho- 
mer, Dacier's  Horace,  the  Comedies  of  Mo- 
liere,  Plutarch's  Lives,  the  Travels  of  Ana- 
charsis,  and  other  classical  productions.  I  was 
also  provided  with  a  light  fusee  for  exercise 
and  amusement.  The  business  of  the  office  re- 
quiring but  little  of  my  time,  and  having  an 
unbounded  liberty,  with  a  most  exquisite  relish 
for  its  enjoyment,  no  small  portion  of  it  was 
passed  in  wild  and  uncertain  rambles  through 
the  romantic  hills  and  valleys  of  Butler.  The 
mornings  and  evenings  were  devoted  to  study, 
but  generally  the  day  was  sacred  to  liberty. 
For  months,  and  especially  during  autumn, 
always  my  favourite  season,  when  the  face  of 
nature  is  covered  with  a  soft  veil  of  pleasing 
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melancholy,  1  wandered  forth,  without  knowing 
whither  I  was  going  or  when  I  should  return. 
It  was  my  practice  to  have  my  gun  in  my  hand 
and  my  book  in  my  pocket.  I  should  have 
felt  at  a  loss  without  them,  although  I  seldom 
used  either.  My  favourite  place  of  resort  was 
Glade  Run,  which  was  more  picturesque  and 
romantic  than  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Cone- 
quenessing.  The  scenery  was  such  as  Ossian 
loves  to  describe;  the  rocks,  the  grassy  glades, 
the  steep  hills  crowned  with  oak,  *  the  blue 
windings  of  a  stream.'  Often  have  I  sat  for 
hours  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  as  if  persona- 
ting the  genius  of  solitude.  I  gazed  on  the 
silent  waste,  giving  wing  to  fancy,  and  weaving 
a  thousand  tissues  of  the  brain.  I  have  imagined 
incidents  and  events  enough  to  form  volumes  of 
Arabian  tales.  And  will  any  one  say  that  this 
was  not  happiness?  Let  him  first  define  ex- 
actly wherein  happiness  consists.  I  followed 
the  impulse  of  nature,  for  I  had  not  then  read 
either  Beattie's  Minstrel,  or  Zimmerman  on 
Solitude.  Much  of  my  life  has  been  passed 
in  the  open  air,  and  to  this  I  ascribe,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  health  and  spirits  with  which  I 
have  been  generally  blessed.  Confinement  has 
always  been  insupportably  irksome  to  my  feel- 
ings. The  Peripatetic  school  for  me.  On  one 
of  my  excursions,  while  reclining  beneath  an 
oak,  near  a  descending  natural  meadow,  mus- 
ing on  the  fate  of  empires,  a  noble  buck,  with 
brandling  antlers,  walked  leisurely  up  the  hill 
towards  me.  My  gun  lay  by  my  side,  but  the 
majestic  appearance  of  the   beautiful   creature 
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riveted  my  attention,  until,  raising  his  head,  he 
caught  my  eye,  lifted  his  white  tail,  wheeled 
about,  and  hounded  away  to  the  thicket. 

The  first  court  held  in  Butler  drew  the 
whole  population  to  the  town,  some  on  account 
of  business,  some  to  make  business,  but  the 
greater  part  from  idle  curiosity.  They  were 
at  that  time  chiefly  Irish,  who  had  all  the  cha- 
racterestics  of  the  nation.  A  log  cabin  just 
raised  and  covered,  but  without  window  sash, 
or  doors,  or  daubing,  was  prepared  for  the  hall 
of  justice.  A  carpenter's  bench  with  three 
chairs  upon  it  was  the  judgment  seat.  The 
bar  of  Pittsburgh  attended,  and  the  presiding 
judge,  a  stiff,  formal,  and  pedantic  old  bach- 
elor, took  his  seat,  supported  by  the  two  asso- 
ciate judges,  who  were  common  farmers,  one 
of  whom  was  blind  of  an  eye.  The  hall  was 
barely  sufficient  to  contain  the  bench,  bar,  jurors 
and  constables.  But  few  of  the  spectators 
could  be  accommodated  on  the  lower  floor,  the 
only  one  yet  laid  ;  many  therefore  clamber- 
ed up  the  walls,  and  placing  their  hands  and 
feet  in  the  open  interstices  between  the  logs, 
hung  there,  suspended  like  enormous  Madagas- 
car bats.  Some  had  taken  possession  of  the 
joists,  and  big  John  M'Junkin  (who  until  now 
had  ruled  at  all  public  gatherings)  had  placed  a 
foot  on  one  joist,  and  a  foot  on  another,  directly 
over  the  heads  of  their  honours,  standing  like 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  The  judge's  sense  of 
propriety  was  shocked  at  this  exhibition.  The 
sheriff,  John  M'Candless,  was  called,  and  or- 
dered to  clear  the  walls  and  joists.  He  went 
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to  work  with  his  assistants,   and  soon  pulled 
down  by  the  legs   those  who  were  in  no  very- 
great  haste  to  obey.     M'Junkin  was  the  last, 
and    began    to  growl,   as   he  prepared    to  de- 
scend.     "What   do  you   say,  sir?"    said  the 
judge.     "I  say,  I    pay  my  taxes,   and   his    as 
good  a  reete  here  as  iny  mon."  "Sheriff,  she- 
riff," said  the  judge,   "  bring  him  before  the 
court!"     M'Junkiu's  ire  was   now  up,  and  as 
he  reached  the  floor,  began  to  strike  his  breast, 
exclaiming,  "  My  name  is  John  M'Junkin,  d'ye 
see — here's  the  brist  that  niver  flunched,   if  so 
be  it  was  in  goode  caase.     I'll  stan  iny  mon  a 
hitch  in  Butler  county,   if  so  be  he'll  clear  me 
oJ  the  la'."     "  Bring  him  before  the  court," 
said  the  judge.     He  was  accordingly  pinioned, 
and  if  not  gagged,  at  least  forced  to  be  silent, 
while  his  case  was  under  consideration.     Some 
of  the  lawyers   volunteered  as  amid   curiae, 
some  ventured  a  word  of  apology  for  M'Junkin. 
The  judge  pronounced  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  two  hours,  in  the  jail  of  the  county, 
and  ordered  the  sheriff  to  take  him  into  custo- 
dy.      The  sheriff  with  much  simplicity  obser- 
ved, "  May  it  plase  the  coorte,  there  is  no  jail 
at  all  at  all  till  put  him  in."     Here  the  judge 
took  a  learned  distinction,  upon  which  he  expa- 
tiated at  some  length,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bar. 
He  said,  "there  were  two  kinds  of  custody:  first, 
safe  custody  ;    secondly,   close    custody.     The 
first,  is,   where  the  body  must  be  forthcoming 
to  answer  a  demand  or  an  accusation,   and  in 
this  case  the  body  may  be  delivered  for  the  time 
being  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law,  on  bail  or 
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recognizance ;  but  where  the i mprisonment forms 
a  part  of  the  satisfaction  or  punishment,  there 
can  be  no  bail  or  mainprize.  This  is  the  reason 
of  the  common  law,  in  relation  to  escapes  under 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  and  also  why  a 
second  ca.  sa.  cannot  issue  after  the  defendant 
has  been  once  arrested  and  then  discharged  by 
the  plaintiff.  In  like  manner,  a  man  cannot  be 
twice  imprisoned  for  the  same  offence,  even  if 
he  be  released  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  imprisonment.  This  is  clearly  a  case  of 
close  custody — arcta  custodia,  and  the  prison- 
er must  be  confined,  body  and  limb,  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  in  some  place  of  close  incar- 
ceration. Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
sheriff,  who  seemed  to  have  hit  upon  a  lucky 
thought.  "  May  it  plase  the  coorte,  I'me  just 
thinken  that  may  be  I  can  take  him  till  Bow- 
en's  pig  pen, — the  pigs  are  kilt  for  the 
coorte,  an  it's  empty."  "  You  have  heard  the 
opinion  of  the  court,"  said  the  judge,  "  proceed, 
sir  ;  do  your  duty." 

The  sheriff  accordingly  retired  with  his  pri- 
soner, and  drew  after  him  three  fourths  of  the 
spectators  and  suitors,  while  the  judge,  thus 
relieved,  proceeded  to  organize  the  court.  But 
this  was  not  the  termination  of  the  affair.  Peace 
and  order  had  scarcely  been  restored,  when 
the  sheriff  came  rushing  to  the  house,  with  a 
crowd  at  his  heels,  crying  out,  "  Mr  Jidge,  Mr 
Jidge  ;  may  it  plase  the  court."  "  What  is  the 
matter,  sheriff."  "Mr  Jidge,  Mr  Jidge, — John 
M'Junkin 's  got  aff,  d'ye  mind."  "  What  ! 
escaped,  sheriff  ?     Summon  the  posse  cornita- 
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tus  /"  "  The  pusse,  the  pusse — why  now  I  'II 
jist  tell  ye  how  it  happent.  He  was  goin  along 
quee-etly enough, till  wegottill  the  hazzle-patch, 
an'  all  it  once  he  pitched  aff  intil  the  bushes, 
an'  I  after  him,  but  a  lumb  of  a  tree  kitched  my 
fut,  and  I  pitched  three  rad  off,  but  I  fell  forit, 
and  that's  good  luck,  ye  minte."  The  judge 
could  not.  retain  his  gravity  ;  the  bar  raised  a 
laugh,  and  there  the  matter  ended,  after  which 
the  business  proceeded  quietly  enough. 

1  continued  a  year  at  Butler,  read  Black- 
stone,  Reeves's  History  of  the  Law,  and  some 
other  elementary  works,  when  I  returned  to 
Pittsburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  office 
of  Mr  Mountain,  and  there  to  begin  a  regular 
course  of  study  for  three  years.  I  went  to 
board  at  the  house  of  Mrs  Earl,  where  I  had 
been  during  part  of  my  stay  with  Mr  Bates. 
The  kindness  of  Mrs  Earl  towards  me  was  that 
of  a  mother,  and  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed, 
if  I  could  ever  forget  it.  During  my  absence, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  my  youth,  John 
Nicholson,  had  gone  down  the  river  to  seek 
his  fortune  as  a  physician.  He  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  regular  education,  but  had  a  strong, 
original  mind,  and  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
science  of  medicine,  which  he  cultivated  under 
the  instruction  of  an  experienced  old  physician, 
and  with  great  assiduity.  He  had  a  warm  and 
affectionate  heart.  We  had  become  so  much  at- 
tached to  each  other,  that  we  almost  renounced 
all  other  society.  We  walked,  and  read,  and 
talked  together,  and  even  kept  up  an  epistolary 
correspondence,  once  a-day,  while  he  was  con- 
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fined  to  the  shop  and  I  to  the  office.  The 
friendship  of  some  individual  of  similar  views 
and  feelings,  had  become  an  absolute  want.  The 
solitude  of  the  crowd  has  always  been  painful 
to  me,  and  I  have  felt  more  alone  in  the  streets 
of  a  great  city,  or  in  the  whirl  of  the  ball  room, 
than  when  surrounded  by  nothing  but  forests. 
I  was  fortunate,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  in 
finding  a  friend  and  companion,  who  became 
more  than  a  brother  to  me.  Stepping  into  Mi- 
Baldwin's  office,  while  he  was  absent,  I  ob- 
served a  young  man,  with  broad  shoulders, 
long  visage,  and  head  of  uncommon  mould, 
poring  over  a  law  book.  It  was  unnecessary 
to  inquire  whether  he  was  a  student.  We  soon 
entered  into  conversation,  and  then  proceeded 
to  argument.  Finding  myself  somewhat  worst- 
ed, I  became  vehement,  and  vociferated  until 
people  were  drawn  to  the  window.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  has  lasted, 
with  no  interruption,  for  thirty  years.  I  have 
been  tossed  about  all  over  the  world,  and  have 
encountered  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  while 
he  has  steadily  pursued  his  course,  and  has 
risen  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  Yet  his 
commencement  was  attended  with  unusual  and 
most  discouraging  circumstances.  This  success 
shows  what  a  bold  adventurous  spirit  may  ac- 
complish, and  how  genius  can  overcome  diffi- 
culties which  appear  invincible  to  the  com- 
mon mind.  He  set  out  from  the  state  of  Ohio 
for  Pittsburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law, 
without  funds,  and  without  the  least  acquaint- 
ance or  introduction.  He  had  just  money 
I  3 
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enough  to  carry  him  across  the  river,  and  take 
up  his  lodgings  at  the  ferry  tavern,  which  he 
was  not  able  to  quit  without  making  a  discovery 
of  the  state  of  his  purse.  Hearing  of  Mr  Bald- 
win, he  went  to  his  office  ;  found  that  gentle- 
man just  about  to  mount  his  horse  to  go  on  the 
circuit ;  made  known  his  intentions  ;  and,  with- 
out further  ceremony,  the  key  was  given  to 
him,  and  he  was  told  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  office,  take  a  volume  of  Blackstone,  and  go 
to  work.  Here  I  found  him.  Although  urged 
on  by  a  powerful  ambition,  he  felt  keenly  the 
straitened  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
We  took  a  walk  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
descended  into  one  of  the  deep  romantic  glens 
east  of  Grant's  Hill.  We  bathed  under  my  fa- 
vourite cascade,  after  which,  my  companion 
washed  the  garment  unknown  to  the  luxury  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  laid  it  in  a  sunny 
spot  to  dry,  while  seated  on  a  rock  we  <  rea- 
soned high  of  fate,  foreknowledge.*  He  had 
the  good  fortune,  soon  after,  to  obtain  the  editor- 
ship of  the  'Tree  of  Liberty,'  which  enabled 
him  to  complete  his  studies  with  comparative 
ease  and  independence. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  AUTHOR  CONTINUES  HIS  STUDY  OF  THE  LAW— 
DEISTICAL  FALLACIES SPENDS  SOME  TIME  AT  JEF- 
FERSON COLLEGE DEATH  OF  MR  BATES  IN  A  DUEL. 

There  is  no  life  which  furnishes  so  few  inci- 
dents, or  is  so  little  diversified,  as  that  of  the 
mere  student.  He  has  his  regular  hours  for 
study,  and  must  not  encroach  upon  them  by 
directing  his  attention  to  other  pursuits.  For 
three  years  after  my  return  to  Pittsburgh,  I  led 
this  kind  of  life.  The  whole  of  my  time  was 
not,  however,  devoted  to  the  reading  of  law 
books  ;  I  read  also  historical  works,  such  as 
Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth,  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  and 
others,  to  fill  up  my  reading  hours,  when  the 
attention  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  law.  At 
that  day,  the  attention  of  the  student  was  chiefly 
directed  to  the  law  of  tenures,  and  the  old  books 
of  reports  ;  a  course  which  I  need  not  detail,  as 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  the  professional  man, 
and  uninteresting  to  the  common  reader.  The 
course  of  study,  I  will  remark,  embraced  the 
more  abstruse  branches  of  the  profession,  such 
as  are  almost  obsolete  at  the  present  day,  and 
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perhaps  required  a  more  intense  application  of 
the  reasoning  powers.  They  may  be  called 
the  arcana  of  the  law — far  too  deep  for  the  reach 
of  common  sense — distinctions  so  refined  and 
subtle,  as  to  require  to  be  seen  through  the 
microscope  of  mental  vision.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  lawyer  to  discern  distinctions — the  com- 
mon mind  can  perceive  resemblances,  for  all 
objects  in  nature  have  some  points  of  similarity; 
but  to  mark  an  essential  characteristic  difference, 
where  the  resemblance  almost  approaches  iden- 
tity, requires  all  the  acuteness  of  perception. 
Perhaps  this  observation  may  be  made  of  all 
sciences  which  proceed  by  subdivisions  of 
classes,  genera,  species  and  anomalies.  I  have 
often  seen  a  young  lawyer  adduce  a  case  from 
a  book  of  reports,  point  blank  in  support  of  his 
position,  where  one  more  experienced  has  im- 
mediately pointed  out  some  small,  almost  im- 
perceptible difference,  which  changed  the  whole 
face  of  things,  and  turned  the  battery  against 
him  who  erected  it!  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
system  has  been  woven  by  the  sages  of  the  law, 
in  relation  to  the  tenure  of  real  estate  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  reminds  me  of  the  march  of  the  army 
in  Lucian's  true  story,  on  a  highway  of  cobwebs, 
drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  moon!  I  have 
bothered  my  brain  over  Coke  on  Littleton,  and 
Coke's  Reports,  reading  the  page  again  and 
again,  to  catch  the  meaning,  or  to  retake  it  in 
wither  nam,  after  it  had  committed  an  escape 
from  the  prison  of  the  memory,  where  I  thought 
it  had  been  safely  lodged.  And  often  have  I 
been  compelled  to  follow  the  advice  of  Coke, 
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that  is,  to  pass  it  over,  in  order  that  at  some 
other  time,  in  some  other  place,  peradventure 
it  might  be  made  plain.  I  have  found  the  ad- 
vice to  be  good.  As  a  general  observation,  it 
is  correct,  that  a  legal  enigma,  which  no  effort 
will  enable  us  to  solve  at  one  time,  by  dropping 
it  for  a  few  days,  will  be  found  perfectly  easy 
on  a  second  trial. 

I  have  not  mentioned  that  in  the  course  of 
my  miscellaneous  reading,  previous  to  entering 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  and  I  mention  it  with 
regret,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  caution  to 
others,  I  perused  the  writings  of  Voltaire, 
D'Alembert,  Mirabeau,  Hume,  Volney  and 
Tom  Paine.  The  impressions  they  left  were 
far  from  being  beneficial  or  happy,  but  the  re- 
verse. I  have  endeavoured  to  make  some 
atonement,  by  never  reading  works  of  that  de- 
scription, and  earnestly  dissuading  my  young 
friends  from  looking  into  them.  Hume,  and 
writers  of  that  class,  have  entirely  failed  to 
build  up  any  system,  which,  upon  their  own 
plan  of  referring  all  things  to  human  reason, 
can  bear  a  scrutiny.  If  they  have  pulled  down 
religion,  they  have  put  up  nothing  in  its  place. 
They  have  merely  left  us  in  the  desert.  But 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  other  side,  and  then 
give  an  impartial  decision,  will  read  Grotius  on 
the  Christian  Religion,  Cicero  Be  Nature  Be- 
orum,  Paley's  Evidences,  Addison's,  and  lastly 
Locke  on  Christianity.  They  will  then  be 
prepared  to  take  up  the  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened of  the  professed  theologians.  I  have 
reflected  with  some  satisfaction,  on  having  once 
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furnished  an  argument  to  a  lady,  who  had  been 
half  converted  by  reading  *  Mirabeau's  Religion 
of  Nature.'  "  I  will  begin,  madam,"  said  I,  "  by 
showing  the  fallacy  of  his  own  theory,  by 
means  of  which  he  attempts  to  assail  other  reli- 
gions. His  proposition,  and  that  of  all  deistical 
writers,  is  this,  that  all  the  judgments  of  men 
must  be  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  and  of  their  experience.  That  which 
contradicts  these  is  incomprehensible  to  human 
reason,  and  consequently,  no  man  can  truly  be- 
lieve that  which  he  does  not  understand.  If 
this  proposition  be  true,  then  the  theory  may  be 
sustained,  but  if  not  true,  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  Now  I  deny  at  once  the  conclusion, 
that  we  cannot  believe  that  which  we  do  not 
understand  ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  deny  that  we 
cannot  believe  a  thing  to  exist,  whose  existence 
we  cannot  comprehend.  My  proofs  shall  be 
self-evident.  Will  any  one  deny  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter?  I  presume  no  one  will 
do  this  who  has  ever  reflected  on  the  subject. 
A  cubic  inch  of  matter  may  be  divided  into  a 
thousand  parts,  each  of  these  into  a  thousand 
more,  these  again  into  as  many.  Is  there  any 
stopping  place?  Can  the  mind  at  last,  by  tra- 
velling on,  reach  the  end  of  these  divisions  and 
subdivisions?  No,  the  distance  increases  at 
every  remove — the  work  is  infinite.  Yes,  in- 
finite! We  believe,  then,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  infinity;  and  yet  this  idea,  in  which  we 
believe,  is  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  reason. 
Again,  what  is  the  world  in  which  we  exist? 
It  is  a  part  of  a  system  of  worlds.     What  is  that 
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system  of  worlds  ?  A  part  of  other  systems, 
existing  in  the  regions  of  infinite  space.  Here 
then  we  establish,  with  mathematical  certainty, 
the  existence  of  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of 
the  Deity — here  is  an  idea  which  we  believe, 
and  yet  cannot  comprehend.  Is  it  difficult  to 
pass  from  this  to  an  acknowledgement  of  another 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  which  is  equally 
certain — his  eternity — something  that  has  had 
no  beginning,  and  can  have  no  end?  Can  our 
minds  comprehend  such  an  idea?  No,  and  yet 
we  believe  that  there  is  an  eternity!  Two  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  thus  acknow- 
ledged, and  beyond  our  comprehension!  What 
then  becomes  of  the  position  of  the  philosophers, 
who  hold  that  we  can  believe  nothing  which  we 
cannot  comprehend  ?  The  formidable  battery 
is  thus  crumbled  into  dust.  Let  this  advantage 
be  followed  up,  and  will  it  not  end  in  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  Christian  faith  over  all 
others,  as  most  consonant  to  truth,  as  most 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  as  best  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  happiness  of  mankind?  I  speak  of 
Christianity  in  its  purity  ;  such  as  it  was  taught 
by  its  author,  who  must  be  admitted  by  those 
who  deny  his  divine  nature,  to  have  been  wiser 
than  Socrates  or  Plato,  and  in  purity,  unlike 
any  other  who  ever  wore  the  human  form,  for 
he  was  spotless." 

While  at  Mrs  Earl's,  I  enjoyed  the  society 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  my  fellow-boarders, 
whose  characters  and  education  were  such  as  to 
form  an  excellent  school.  Excepting  occasion- 
ally an  officer  of  the  army,  or  a  distinguished 
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stranger  passing  through  Pittsburgh,  they  were 
professional  men.  The  reader  may  judge  of 
their  standing  by  the  following  fact  :  out  of 
about  fifteen  who  formed  the  mess  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  three  years,  two  of  them 
have  been  members  of  congress  and  judges,  one 
of  whom  is  now  in  the  United  States  senate, 
and  the  other  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the 
union;  two  others  have  been  judges,  one  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  nearly  all  the  others  dis- 
tinguished in  some  public  employment.  The 
conversation  at  dinner  was  almost  always  in- 
teresting, turning  on  general  politics,  history, 
military  events  of  Europe,  or  public  characters; 
while  the  most  rigid  observance  of  good  breed- 
ing prevailed.  It  was  not  a  hasty  meal  snatched 
at  a  table  d'hote,  but  the  <  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul. '  If  the  Trollopes,  or  Fearons, 
or  Ashes,  who  pretend  to  give  an  account  of 
American  society,  into  which  they  were  never 
admitted,  were  to  be  introduced  to  a  table  like 
that  of  Mrs  Earl,  they  would  very  soon  have 
been  compelled  to  feel  their  inferiority  in  point 
of  information  at  least.  Foreign  travellers  have 
rarely  had  much  intercourse  with  the  best  edu- 
cated and  best  bred  Americans.  I  was  at  an 
evening  party  once,  where  Captain  Hall  was  the 
lion  of  the  occasion,  and  where  I  saw  some  of 
the  best  educated  men  of  Philadelphia.  But 
there  were  also  others  calculated  to  impose  on 
a  stranger  by  their  forwardness  ;  they  were 
that  kind  of  vacant  minds,  who  so  frequently 
asked  Captain  Hall  how  he  liked  this,  and  how 
he  was  pleased  with  that,  and  which  led  him  to 
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suppose  they  were  fishing  for  compliments 
instead  of  using  unmeaning  commonplace. 
Folly  and  impertinence  are  always  obtrusive, 
while  real  merit  is  chary  of  its  familiarity.  I 
presume,  the  best  society  in  England  is,  exclu- 
sively, neither  among  the  nobility  and  fashion, 
nor  among  the  mere  people  of  business.  The 
individuals  who  compose  it  are  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  any  particular  occupation  or  station. 

During  the  second  winter  of  my  apprentice- 
ship in  the  law,  a  Thespian  corps  was  set  on 
foot,  and  our  house  furnished  the  principal  dra- 
matis personae.  The  large  room  in  the  court 
house  was  fitted  up  as  a  theatre.  It  cost  several 
hundred  dollars  for  music  from  Philadelphia  ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  an  affair  vastly  superior  to  the 
common  burlesque  attempts  at  enacting  plays. 
We  had  among  us  an  actor  in  genteel  comedy 
equal  to  Wood,  a  Monsieur  Bagentail  equal 
to  Blisset,  and  a  Falstaff  that  rivalled  all  but 
Warren.  I  had  the  honour  of  delivering  a  letter 
to  Captain  Glenroy,  and  of  appearingas  a  Scotch- 
man in  Dick  the  Apprentice.  My  father,  who 
had  the  greatest  contempt  imaginable  for  village 
play  acting,  and  no  great  respect  for  actors  on 
any  stage,  (although  he  possessed  the  talents  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  both  in  tragedy  and  co- 
medy) was  displeased  with  hearing  of  my  per- 
formance, no  doubt  exaggerated,  by  some  who 
thought  they  were  giving  him  some  agreeable 
news.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  received  a  very 
strict  injunction  to  attend  to  my  law  books,  'as 
the  law  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  will  not  abide 
a  rival/     Shortly  after,  he  gave  me  orders  to 
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repair  to  Jefferson  College,  and  to  remain  there 
six  months,  in  order  to  place  myself  under  the 
instructions  of  a  celebrated  mathematician  and 
philosopher  (that  is,  natural  philosopher),  Mr 
Miller;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  join  the  other 
college  exercises. 

The  six  months  passed  at  Jefferson  College 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  Euclid,  Nicholson's 
Natural  Philosophy,  Geography,  &c.  Mr 
Miller  was  a  most  extraordinary  man,  entirely 
self-taught,  but  possessing  a  perspicuity  in  ex- 
plaining himself,  which  I  have  rarely  seen 
equalled.  He  never  took  a  book  in  his  hand 
while  we  were  demonstrating  on  the  board,  or 
when  examining  us  in  the  most  abstruse  branch- 
es. I  never  saw  any  one  who  had  a  science  so 
completely  at  his  finger  ends  ;  and  there  was  a 
benevolent  cheerfulness,  which  rendered  his 
instruction  extremely  pleasing.  I  had  three 
room  mates:  two  of  them  were  agreeable  young 
men;  Mr  Graham,  who  fell  in  a  duel  some  years 
afterwards,  and  Mr  Coulter,  now  a  distinguished 
member  of  congress.  The  third  was  a  young 
man  from  New  England,  a  bore  of  the  first  order, 
and  the  most  annoying  asker  of  silly  questions 
I  ever  met  with,  except  another,  who  once 
asked  me  the  following:  1st.  u  Wherehave  you 
been?"  "At  the  auction."  "  Were  those  things 
sold?"  "Yes."  "  Whoboughtthem?"  "Ask 
the  auctioneer."  Nothing  is  so  disgusting  to  me 
as  a  question,  which  betrays  no  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  questioner  to  inform  himself; 
or  which  can  elicit  no  useful  or  pleasing  infor- 
mation; or  which   presupposes  great  ignorance 
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on  the  part  of  the  interrogator.  A  foolish  ques- 
tion always  irritated  me;  while  an  intelligent 
one  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  being  civil 
at  least,  if  I  could  not  give  satisfaction.  It  was 
our  custom  to  rise  an  hour  or  two  before  day  : 
the  students  of  this  college  were  not  young 
men  of  fortune,  who  came  to  obtain  some  gen- 
tlemanly accomplishments — they  came  to  get 
the  worth  of  their  money  in  useful  knowledge. 
I  attended  the  debating  society,  and  wrote  my 
essays.  The  society  to  which  I  belonged  chose 
me  to  contend  for  the  palm  of  superior  compo- 
sition with  one  chosen  by  the  rival  society. 
The  decision  was  given  in  my  favour  unani- 
mously. During  my  stay  at  the  college,  an 
incident  occurred,  which  affected  me  deeply — 
the  death  of  my  friend  Mr  Bates  in  a  duel. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  gentlemen  I 
ever  knew,  and  a  philanthropist  whose  heart 
was  the  ready  and  sure  refuge  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. There  were  few  handsomer  men — and 
when  brought  from  the  field  into  the  dining- 
room  where  we  had  passed  so  many  delightful 
social  hours,  and  laid  upon  the  carpet,  beseemed 
to  be  asleep,  his  countenance  having  undergone 
no  change,  as  the  ball  had  passed  through  his 
heart,  and  his  death  was  instantaneous.  Many 
a  tear  of  genuine  feeling  was  shed  by  those  who 
came  to  take  a  look  at  the  once  elegant  Tarleton 
Bates  ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


RETURNS  TO  PITTSBURGH JOINS  A  LAW  SOCIETY,  AND 

GIVES  AN  ACCOUNT    OF     HIS  PROCESS    OF    PREPARA- 
TION   FOR  A  SPEECH ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR    AND 

DEBUT CHARACTER    OF    THE    PITTSBURGH    BAR 

AARON  BURR. 

On  my  return  to  Pittsburgh  my  studies  were 
resumed  with  greater  assiduity  than  ever.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  examination  was  con- 
stantly before  me,  and  occasioned  anxiety  and 
apprehension.  This  was  no  idle  form;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  exceedingly  strict,  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  and  by  a  com- 
mittee of  able  lawyers.  There  were  three 
others  beside  myself  candidates  for  admission; 
Mr  Forward  and  Mr  M'Donald;  the  other  I 
will  not  name,  as  he  was  unfortunately  rejected. 
The  two  former  and  myself  met  almost  daily, 
to  puzzle  each  other  with  questions,  so  that  we 
might  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  all-import- 
ant trial. 

Shortly  after  my  return,  a  law  society  was 
formed,  composed  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  bar,  and  the  students,  consisting  in  all  of  ten 
or  twelve.      Mr  William  Wilkins  was  chosen 
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president.  Mr  Forward,  Charles  Wilkins,  and 
myself,  framed  the  constitution.  It  was  organ- 
ized on  Saturday,  and  a  question  was  fixed  upon 
for  discussion  on  the  Saturday  following:  all 
the  members  were  arranged  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  so  that  all  might  speak.  The  point 
to  be  mooted  was  one  of  those  in  which  such 
prodigies  of  the  law  as  Mansfield  and  Camden 
may  be  fairly  allowed  to  differ,  and  where  the 
law  is  settled,  or  rather  made,  by  the  most 
plausible  and  ingenious  reasoner.  It  was  either 
the  question  which  arose  in  the  case  of  Wind- 
ham v.  Chetwynde,  or  that  of  Jordan  and  Lash- 
brooks.  The  subject  of  the  admissibility,  or 
credibility  of  the  witness  was  involved.  At 
the  debating  society  at  Jefferson  College,  I  had 
felt  my  deficiency  in  sustaining  a  regular  con- 
nected argument.  A  few  rapid  thoughts,  a 
brilliant  flight,  or  a  stroke  of  wit,  were  about 
the  extent  of  my  oratory;  and  I  even  admired 
those  dull  methodical  speakers,  who  could  di- 
vide their  speeches  into  as  many  heads  and 
horns  as  belong  to  the  beast  in  the  Revelation, 
and  descant  upon  them  without  end.  I  felt 
the  want,  however,  of  method  and  arrange- 
ment, and  was  determined,  on  my  first  appear- 
ance in  the  society,  to  make  an  effort  to  exhibit 
something  more  solid  and  better  sustained 
than  my  associates  would  expect. 

My  first  step  was  to  make  myself  perfectly 
master  of  the  case  which  gave  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  study  the  cases  to  which  it  referred; 
following,  like  an  antiquarian,  or  rather  explor- 
er, every  little  streamlet  to  its  source.  After 
k2 
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this,  I  ran  over  all  the  topics  connected  with 
the  question  collaterally,  which  might  serve  for 
explanation  or  elucidation.  Besides  this  ex- 
ercise, which  was  chiefly  performed  at  night 
and  in  the  morning,  I  repaired  every  day  to  my 
'private  study,  the  oak  grove  which  crowns 
the  summit  of  Watson's  Hill,  at  that  time  a 
most  unfrequented  place,  where  I  could  walk 
about  and  declaim  without  fear  of  interruption. 
At  first  my  ideas  went  away  as  fast  as  they 
came,  and  after  a  day  passed  in  this  sort  of 
drumming,  I  had  only  a  few  shabby  recruits 
regularly  enlisted  and  enrolled  for  the  war.  It 
was  a  discouraging  operation  ;  but  I  was  not 
discouraged;  the  same  perseverance  which  en- 
abled me  to  triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
slack-rope,  sustained  me  on  this  occasion.  I 
again  read  over  every  thing,  and  then  went  to 
work  to  make  a  digest  in  writing  of  all  the 
cases.  After  this,  my  books  were  again  closed, 
my  notes  put  away,  and  I  repaired  to  the  hill 
to  hammer  out  my  speech,  which  I  was  deter- 
mined to  frame  word  by  word,  sentence  by 
sentence,  without  putting  pen  to  paper.  My 
success  the  second  and  third  day  was  more  en- 
couraging. I  scarcely  slept  or  ate  during  the 
week.  By  degrees  1  found  myself  the  owner 
of  a  number  of  ideas,  which  I  could  call  up  at 
pleasure,  with  a  variety  of  expressions,  like 
shifting  notes  in  music,  which  1  had  tried  by 
the  ear  and  compared,  so  as  to  fix  upon  the  most 
appropriate.  The  method,  arrangement  or  di- 
vision of  my  subject  cost  me  some  trouble. 
I  had   read  Watts's  Logic  with  little  benefit. 
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Quintilian,  Blair,  Kaimes,  Cicero's  Brutus,  im- 
proved the  judgment  and  taste.  Euclid's  mode 
of  reasoning  was  too  dry  and  exact  for  moral 
topics;  amplifications,  figures,  and  even  repeti- 
tions, are  necessary  in  what  is  addressed  to  the 
ear.  Euclid,  however,  was  my  model,  as  my 
object  was  to  convince  the  understanding  by 
reasoning.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes 
(Leland's  translation)  I  considered  the  model 
of  deliberative  or  popular  eloquence,  and  had 
read  them  again  and  again,  admiring  the  noble 
simplicity  and  symmetry  of  their  structure;  in 
this  resembling  the  other  monuments  of  Gre- 
cian art.  Thus,  instead  of  a  number  of  sho?*t 
speeches  strung  together,  I  was  enabled  to  unite 
them  as  the  different  parts,  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  proposition.  When  my  entire  speech 
was  thus  collected  together,  I  found  it  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  to  cur- 
tail some  parts,  and  enlarge  others,  so  that  the 
porch  might  not  be  too  large  for  the  front,  nor 
the  length  of  the  edifice  too  great  for  its  height. 
It  was  repeated  again  and  again  ;  every  word 
and  sentence  tried  by  the  ear,  occupying  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  delivery.  I 
had  no  jumping  off  or  jumping  up  place,  like 
those  who  prepare  their  exordium  and  perora- 
tions, and  leave  the  body  of  the  speech  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

My  task  was  accomplished  on  Saturday  fore- 
noon, and  the  society  met  after  dinner.  When 
my  turn  came  to  speak,  1  had  only  to  open  my 
mouth,  and  my  words  seemed  to  run  out  of 
themselves  like  the  water  from  a  Dutch  pump, 
for  I  knew  nothing  of  gesture,  or  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  voice.  I  could  see  that  my  speech, 
such  as  it  was,  exceeded  the  expectations  of  my 
associates,  and  perhaps  they  formed  a  higher 
opinion  of  my  mind  than  they  would  have 
formed,  if  they  had  known  how  much  the  effort 
had  cost  me.  I  was  obliged  to  continue  the 
practice  in  order  to  sustain  my  reputation;  but 
afterwards  it  was  not  attended  with  difficulty. 
The  practice  of  solitary  declamation  was  pur- 
sued by  me  for  many  years.  The  greater  part 
of  the  speeches  I  have  delivered,  on  subjects 
I  deemed  important,  were  perfectly  prepared 
without  writing  a  single  word.  The  speech 
on  the  Jew  bill,  while  I  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  and  that  on  the  chan- 
cery powers,  were  composed  in  this  way. 

I  will  remark,  that  in  the  process  of  forming 
my  speech  I  was  induced  to  form  the  habit  of 
tracing  my  subject  to  its  origin,  in  what  may 
be  called  a  philosophic  manner,  and  was  con- 
tinually in  search  of  the  reason  ;  and  when  the 
last  was  found,  I  did  not  stop  there,  but  entered 
upon  an  examination  of  its  soundness.  For  in- 
stance; when  master  of  the  distinction  between 
the  admissibility  and  credibility  of  witnesses, 
I  inquired  the  reason  of  the  distinction,  and  the 
reason  given  appeared  to  me  proper  for  the 
lawmaker  rather  than  the  law-expounder — 
that  is  to  say,  the  temptation  to  commit  perju- 
ry! And  is  not  the  same  reason  as  strong  in 
equity,  where  plaintiff  and  defendant  file  their 
bills  and  answers  on  oath?  And  is  it  not  so  as 
respects  witnesses,  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  circumstances  which  affect  their  credibility? 
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I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  in  the  distinc- 
tion. Let  the  responsibility  of  the  perjury  rest 
on  the  party  or  witness  whose  conscience  is  not 
proof  against  the  temptation  ;  or  let  the  oath 
be  dispensed  with,  and  let  the  parties  tell  their 
stories  under  the  same  obligation  as  the  wit- 
ness, and  I  am  confident  it  will  promote  the 
ends  of  justice.  The  idea  that  the  guilt  falls 
upon  the  judge,  who  permits  the  party  to  testi- 
fy, is  ridiculed  by  Butler: — 

1  'Tis  he  that  makes  the  oath  that  breaks  it, 
Not  lie  that  for  convenience  takes  it.' 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  distinction 
will  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  question  re- 
solve itself  into  that  of  credibility  and  proba- 
bility, to  be  determined  by  the  court  or  jury. 
It  is  wonderful  how  many  cases  are  to  be  found 
in  the  books  which  turn  upon  these  questions, 
and  how  much  time  is  consumed  in  the  trial  of 
causes,  in  settling  the  admissibility  of  witnesses, 
on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  interest.  The 
modern  rule  is,  however,  an  improvement  of 
that  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  when  the  father, 
son,  brother,  and  even  uncle  and  nephew  could 
not  testify  for  each  other.  And  here  I  will  re- 
mark, that  a  large  portion  of  juridical  philoso- 
phy is  not  more  respectable.  Lord  Brougham 
thought  he  was  doing  wonders  in  proposing 
improvements  which  we  adopted  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  there  are  many  that  we  may  yet 
adopt. 

The  reader  may  desire  that  this  dull  narra- 
tive be  dashed  a  little  with  romance;  at  least,  he 
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may  be  curious  to  know  whether,  during  the 
susceptible  period  of  my  life,  the  soft  image  of 
some  dulcinea  did  not  sometimes 

'  Steal  between  my  book  and  me,' 

and  I  have  avoided  it  hitherto,  in  order  to  give 
a  proof  of  my  discretion,  by  informing  him 
that  I  mean  to  be  silent  on  the  subject.  I  leave 
it  to  his  own  imagination,  whether  one  who  had 
a  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  possessed  the 
most  ardent  feelings,  with  a  disposition  to  ad- 
mire whatever  is  admirable,  could  be  insensi- 
ble? Although  naturally  excessively  diffident 
in  the  company  of  the  fair,  and  an  admirer  in 
secret,  those  delightful  visions  too  often  took 
possession  of  my  mind.  Once  for  all,  I  will 
make  this  precious  confession  of  my  feelings  on 
this  interesting  subject  :  if,  in  travelling,  I  had 
arrived  at  cross  roads,  and  the  right  hand  led 
to  the  place,  half  a  mile  off,  where  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  wras  to  be  seen,  and  the  left  hand,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles,  had  an  assemblage 
of  young  ladies,  where  the  Cynthia  of  the  time, 
I  will  not  say  of  the  moment,  happened  to  be, 
I  should  have  gone  to  the  left.  In  the  situa- 
tion of  Paris,  I  should  certainly  have  given  the 
apple  to  Venus,  and  let  the  other  goddesses  do 
their  worst. 

I  have  not  mentioned  that  I  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  German  language,  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr  Shewe,  a  Prussian,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  oddities  1  have  met  with.  He 
lodged  in  the  same  house,  and  taught  French  at 
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the  academy.  He  had  been  a  traveller  all  his 
life,  having  begun  by  making  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, as  tutor  to  the  young  count  Feltenstein  ; 
and  was  in  Paris  during  the  first  scenes  of  the 
revolution.  He  used  to  show  a  mark  on  his  leg, 
occasioned  by  a  shot  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastile. 
He  related  many  anecdotes  of  the  great  Frede- 
rick, and  of  his  generals,  which  he  had  picked 
up  at  Berlin.  1  afterwards  improved  myself  in 
the  German,  which  I  found  useful  in  order  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  English.  The  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Saxon  gave  Home  Tooke, 
in  his  «  Diversions  of  Purley,'  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  great  Johnson,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Mr  Shewe  offi- 
ciate'! at  the  Dutch  church  as  a  preacher  :  whe- 
ther he  was  ever  ordained  I  know  not,  but  he 
certainly  was  not  remarkable  for  his  piety,  al- 
though as  good  hearted  a  creature  as  Strap  in 
Roderick  Random.  I  knew  him  afterwards  as 
a  mineralogist,  as  a  miniature  painter,  and  as  a 
keeper  of  a  huckster's  shop.  The  last  was  the 
occupation  he  loved  best,  for  he  had  always 
before  him  the  two  objects  upon  which  his  affec- 
tions were  finally  concentrated,  tobacco  and 
whiskey.  He  used  to  express  philosophically, 
the  same  sentiment  which  I  have  heard  from 
Achilles  Murat  in  jest,  that  whiskey  was  the 
best  part  of  the  American  government. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  for  my  admission 
to  the  bar.  The  examination  was  considered 
creditable  to  us,  and  the  next  day  the  oath  was 
administered  in  open  court.  Now,  '  thought 
I  to  myself,'  lam  at  length  on  the  great  stage 
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of  action,   and   must   soon    perform   wonders. 
Sad  mistake  !     I  soon  found  that  I  had  hardly- 
touched    the    threshold,  and   that    what  I  had 
learned  was,  in  comparison,  nothing;  to  what  I 
had  yet  to  learn,  before  I  could  realize  even  the 
least  of  those  expectations  suggested  by  youth- 
ful vanity  and  impatience.     1  made  my  debut 
in  the  evening,  without  any  previous  prepara- 
tion, in  a  case  of  libel.     Being  exceedingly  dif- 
fident, I  thought  the  sooner  the  ice  was  broken 
the  better ;  for  I  have  known  some  young  men 
put  off  this  crisis,  so  overpowering  to  a  sensi- 
tive mind,  until  they  could  never  muster  cou- 
rage  enough  to   meet   it.     The   candles  were 
lighted,  and,  unexpectedly  to  any  one,  I  rose, 
amid  the  bustle  and  confusion   which  followed 
the  opening  speech  of  the  opposite  lawyer,  who 
happened  to  be  my  preceptor,  Mr  Mountain. 
I  was  seen  by  the  judges,  although  I  could   not 
see   them  ;  some  goddess,   perhaps,  had  wrapt 
them  in  a  cloud.     I  fixed  my  eye  on  a  black 
patch  of  one  of  the  jurymen,  and  was  beginning 
to  get  on,  when  a  sudden  silence  in  the  hall 
almost  overpowered  me.    But,  happening  to  see 
the  opposite  party  enjoying  a  malicious  plea- 
sure  at    my   embarrassment,  I   broke  forth,  at 
once,  into  a  tremendous  philippic  against  him 
and  his  counsel.     It  was  admitted  that  1  had 
acquitted  myself  with  success  ;  and  my  master, 
so  far  from  being  displeased  with  the  liberty  I 
had  taken  with  him,  called  upon  me  next  morn- 
ing, shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  invited  me  to 
take  part  in  some  of  his  cases.     To  keep  the 
ice  open,  I  took  a  half  dozen  plunges  during 
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the  week,  and  was  never  after  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice. 

1  have  been  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety, to  avoid  every  thing  in  relation  to  my 
cotemporaries,  which  might  tend  to  wound  their 
feelings  ;  and  in  doing  this,  have,  of  course, 
passed  over  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
of  which  I  have  been  a  witness.  The  public 
characters  of  public  men  are,  in  some  measure, 
exceptions  ;  they  are  public  property,  and  a  fair 
and  candid  examination  of  their  merits  and  de- 
fects ought  not  to  give  offence.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, venture  to  speak  of  the  leading  members 
of  my  profession  who,  at  the  time  to  which  this 
narrative  refers,  figured  in  my  native  town,  and 
I  feel  some  pride  in  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing of  my  masters  in  the  profession  to  which 
I  had  dedicated  my  life. 

Mr  James  Ross  was  decidedly  at  the  head  of 
the  bar.  His  reputation  was  not  confined  to 
the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  or  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  he  had  occupied  the  point  of  display  on 
the  largest  theatre  America  affords,  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  ranked  there  as  the 
equal  at  least  of  Bayard,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Giles,  and  Brackenridge  of  Kentucky.  He 
had  a  large  and  noble  frame,  and  a  head  of  Ho- 
merian  cast,  indicating  his  capacious  mind.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  full,  while  his  thoughts  and 
diction  flowed  in  a  majestic  stream.  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  clear  and  perspicuous  man- 
ner of  treating  his  subject,  and  he  possessed 
a  perfect  command  over  his  hearers,  by  the 
self-possession    which    he    always   displayed. 
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Sometimes  he  would  thunder — sometimes  in- 
dulge a  vein  of  pleasantry;  but  he  must  be 
classed  among  those  prodigies  of  mind,  who, 
like  the  orators  of  the  present  day,  bend  the 
will  of  men  by  appealing  to  their  reason,  and 
who  instruct  where  they  do  not  convince,  by  the 
depth  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge.  He  never  tripped,  or  appeared  at 
a  loss  for  an  expression  ;  every  sentence  might 
be  written  down  as  it  was  spoken — the  result, 
probably,  of  careful  preparation  at  first,  which 
became  a  second  nature.  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  best  speakers  in  America,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  1  have  heard  his  superior  ;  some  allowance 
is,  however,  to  be  made,  for  the  impression  on 
my  youthful  mind. 

Mr  Woods,  who  stood  next  to  Mr  Ross,  had 
the  reputation  of  a  skilful  lawyer.  His  per- 
son was  fine,  and  his  dress  and  manner  be- 
spoke the  gentleman;  although  there  was  a  touch 
of  aristocratic  pride  about  him,  which  lessened 
his  popularity.  His  voice  was  rather  shrill  and 
unpleasant,  especially  when  contrasted  with  his 
manly  appearance  ;  but,  like  John  Randolph, 
his  ear-piercing  voice  often  gave  effect  to  a 
powerful  invective.  Few  lawyers  could  ma- 
nage a  case  with  more  skill.  He  was  deeply 
versed  in  all  the  subtleties  of  the  law  of  ten- 
ures, and  ejectment  causes.  Being  possessed  of 
a  handsome  fortune,  he  rather  shunned  than 
courted  practice  ;  but,  in  a  difficult  case,  the 
suitor  thought  himself  fortunate  when  he  could 
secure  his  assistance. 

But  the  great  favourite  of  the  younger  mem- 
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foers  of  the  bar  was  Steel  Semple,  who  ought  to 
be  considered  at  the  head  of  the  corps  of  regu- 
lar practice.  In  stature  he  was  a  giant  of 
'  mighty  bone/  and  possessed  a  mind  cast  in 
a  mould  like  that  of  the  illustrious  writer  from 
whom  I  have  borrowed  this  expression.  But 
he  was  not  of  <  bold  emprise,'  for  he  was  per- 
sonally timid  and  sluggish.  As  a  speaker  his 
diction  was  elegant,  sparkling  and  classical. 
His  wit  was  genuine.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
a  prodigy  of  memory,  a  gift  imparted  to  him  in 
kindness  to  supply  the  want  of  industry, 
although  it  is  not  every  indolent  man  who  is 
thus  favoured.  Mr  Semple  was  conversant 
with  all  the  polite  and  fashionable  literature  of 
the  day,  and  was  more  of  a  modern  than  his  dis- 
tinguished competitors.  It  is  no  less  strange 
than  true,  that  for  the  fewfirst  years  of  his  appear- 
ance at  the  bar,  his  success  was  very  doubtful. 
His  awkward  manner,  his  hesitation  and  stam- 
mering, and  indolent  habits,  occasioned  many 
to  think  that  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation. 
My  father  was  almost  the  only  person  who 
saw  his  future  eminence.  He  was  unfortunately 
carried  off  when  he  had  just  risen  to  eminence. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  that  vice,  which  unhappily 
has  too  often  overtaken  the  most  distinguished  in 
every  profession.  He  died  when  a  little  turned 
of  forty.  His  fame  had  not  travelled  far  from 
the  theatre  of  the  display  of  his  powers,  which 
is  usually  the  case,  in  professions  which  must 
be  seen  and  felt  to  be  justly  appreciated. 

Judge  Addison  possessed  a  more  extended 
reputation  than  any  member  of  the  bar,  except 
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Mr  Ross,  in  consequence  of  his  writings,  and 
his  having  been  on  the  bench.  He  was  con- 
sidered an  able,  learned,  forcible  speaker,  often 
keenly  sarcastic,  but  his  broad  Scotch  dialect 
was  against  his  popularity  as  an  orator. 

Mr  Mountain,  my  preceptor  at  the  academy 
and  afterwards  in  the  law,  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  invitd  naturd,  by  great  appli- 
cation and  perseverance.  Nature  had  left  him 
to  do  every  thing  for  himself.  His  person  and 
physiognomy  were  of  the  most  common  kind  ; 
and  his  mind,  although  exhibiting  no  remarka- 
ble defect,  did  not  rise  above  the  common  level. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  judgment,  taste, 
and  discrimination;  or  these  may  have  been 
the  result  of  cultivation,  and  his  familiarity  with 
the  best  models,  and  the  most  correct  precepts. 
He  had  dug  deep  in  the  mines  of  learning,  and 
laid  up  a  rich  store.  With  my  father  he  was 
a  great  favourite,  partly  on  account  of  his  class- 
ical scholarship,  and  having  been  like  himself 
the  principal  of  an  academy,  which  he  used  as 
the  stepping  stone  to  his  profession.  At  the 
bar  he  was  pedantic,  displaying  his  stores  of 
learning  at  unsuitable  times,  and  on  inappropri- 
ate occasions.  He  was  no  favourite  with  the 
bar  or  bench,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned — 
but  after  being  a  few  years  in  practice  his  man- 
ner became  more  natural,  better  suited  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  was  rising  rapidly  in  public 
esteem.  Unhappily,  like  Steel  Semple,  he  fell, 
when  he  was  just  beginning  to  ascend  the  hill. 
Had  he  lived  to  be  fifty,   he  would  have  at- 
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tained  a  celebrity,  which  his  early  career  did 
not  promise. 

Two  younger  members  of  the  bar  were  ra- 
pidly rising  and  taking  the  lead  in  the  practice 
of  the  court.  These  were  Mr  Baldwin  and 
Mr  Wilkins;  the  first  now  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  United  States,  the  other  in  the 
Senate.  The  first  appearance  of  both  these  gen- 
tlemen was  attended  with  brilliant  success, 
although  they  were  entirely  unlike  each  other. 
Mr  Baldwin  was  a  deeply  read  lawyer,  and  an 
excellent  scholar,  but  in  his  person  and  manner 
remarkably  plain  and  unstudied.  He  was 
aj  warm,  rapid,  and  cogent  speaker,  at  the 
same  time  close,  logical  and  subtle;  he  invaria- 
bly exhausted  his  subject,  but  studiously  avoid- 
ed all  ornament  or  unnecessary  verbiage.  He 
entered  at  once  in  medias  ?*es,  and  ended  with- 
out peroration  when  he  had  nothing  more  to 
say.  Mr  Wilkins  was  more  than  genteel  in 
his  person  ;  his  features  were  cast  in  the  Roman 
mould,  and  his  dress  always  neat,  and  even  ele- 
gant. His  manner  was  excellent — his  voice  and 
enunciation  clear  and  distinct.  He  was  dif- 
fuse in  his  speeches,  and  wanted  method,  argu- 
ment and  depth  of  philosophical  acumen — but 
he  knew  those  whom  he  addressed,  as  the  mu- 
sician knows  the  instrument  he  touches.  He 
was  therefore  a  successful  and  a  justly  popular 
advocate. 

Such  were  the  principal  workmen  in  the  shop 

where  I  served  my  apprenticeship — and  no  bad 

place  for  an  apprentice  in  the  law  it  was.    I  have 

not  mentioned  my  father.     I  was  quite  young 

L  2 
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when  I  heard  him,  and  must  speak  principally 
from  the  information  of  those  who  knew  him. 
He  was  considered  an  extraordinary  man — dif- 
ferent from  all  those  I  have  described.  Nature 
had  done  every  thing  for  him,  and  yet  he  had 
laboured  as  if  she  had  done  nothing.  His  per- 
son, voice  and  manner — his  eye,  would  have 
rendered  him  a  star  of  the  first  order  on  the 
stage,  where  he  would  have  rivalled  Cook  or 
Talma.  His  glance — the  sound  of  his  voice, 
would  sometimes  make  the  blood  run  cold  in 
the  veins.  His  mind  was  of  the  highest  poetic 
order,  but  of  the  most  astonishing  versatility, 
as  Bruce  in  his  fable  attempts  to  describe  it: 

'  In  an  auld  bigging  dwalt  a  starling, 
Wha  was  o'  ilka  bird  the  darling.' 

He  could,  at  perfect  command,  excite  a  tragic 
horror,  or  occasion  peals  of  laughter,  but  he  sel- 
dom attempted  the  pathetic.  His  imagination 
ascended  the  'highest  heaven  of  invention.' 
When  he  began  to  speak,  he  frequently  ap- 
peared to  labour  under  great  embarrassment, 
like  an  eagle  rising  from  the  level  ground;  but 
as  he  proceeded  he  rose  by  degrees,  and  when 
he  forced  himself  upon  his  career,  he  seemed 
to  range  through  heaven,  earth  and  sea.  Some 
of  his  flights  were  as  wonderful  as  those  of  Bri- 
daine,  or  Bourdaloue,  or  Curran.  The  fame  of 
his  wonderful  powers  is  confined  to  the  few  who 
witnessed  them,  and  to  a  feeble  tradition.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  display  his  talents  on  an 
obscure  and  circumscribed  theatre,  and  on  sub- 
jects seldom  fitted  to  call  them  forth. 
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About  the  time  of  my  admission,  the  suppos- 
ed treason  of  Burr  was  set  on  foot,  and  some 
of  my  companions,  friends  and  fellow-students 
were  drawn  into  it.  I  saw  Burr  in  Pittsburgh. 
His  projects  were  discussed  in  our  little  senate, 
and  at  the  dinner  table,  for  months  before  the 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
and  were  as  well  known  to  us,  as  any  one  else, 
except  Burr  himself  or  Wilkinson.  Whatever 
subordinate  plan  Burr  may  have  had,  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  the  main  object  was  the  liberation 
of  Mexico,  and  the  splendid  fortunes  which 
would  be  acquired  by  success.  I  saw  many  of  his 
agents  ;  a)  1  were  engaged  in  obtaining  and  com- 
municating information  respecting  the  Spanish 
provinces.  The  revolution  of  Mexico  was  the 
idea  held  out  by  Burr.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  a  separation  of  the  Western  States  entered 
into  his  plan,  when  the  bare  suggestion  of  it 
would  have  excited  universal  indignation.  Be- 
fore the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  it  might  have 
found  partizans,  but  at  this  time  it  was  imposs- 
ible. This  could  not,  therefore,  have  formed 
any  part  of  his  plan — at  least,  of  his  immediate 
design  ;  what  he  might  have  placed  before  his 
view,  in  case  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  no 
one  but  himself  can  tell.  Whether  he  had  any 
design  on  New  Orleans  and  its  Banks,  for  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  I  do  not  know 
— but  if  he  had,  he  concealed  it,  and  would 
have  been  deserted  by  the  best  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers, if  attempted.  Burr  must  have  been 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  those 
he  attempted  to  enlist,  to  have  entertained  such 
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intentions.  The  inducement  constantly  held 
out  was  the  liberation  of  New  Spain,  an  enter- 
prize  surpassing  in  brilliancy  the  conquest  by 
Cortez.  It  was  asserted  that  it  was  to  be  un- 
dertaken with  the  knowledge  and  tacit  appro- 
bation of  Mr  Jefferson,  and  that  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States  would  be  ready,  in 
case  of  war  with  Spain,  to  render  assistance. 
Circumstances  rendered  this  highly  probable. 
General  Wilkinson  was  at  that  time  encamped 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Sabine  with  two  regi- 
ments of  American  troops,  and  Salcedo  on  the 
other  side  with  an  equal  force,  and  they  were 
expected  to  come  to  blows.  The  situation  of 
Burr,  in  relation  to  Mr  Jetferson,  seemed  to  fa- 
vour the  idea  that  his  voluntary  expatriation 
would  be  encouraged,  and  the  official  station  of 
the  former,  as  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  impose 
upon  individuals  by  false  representations,  if  he 
chose  to  make  them.  Whether  he  made  them 
as  to  General  Wilkinson,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say;  but  he  certainly  did  hold  out  the  idea  that 
he  had  a  perfect  understanding  with  that  officer, 
and  that  his  arrival  on  the  Red  river  in  October, 
with  a  few  thousand  men,  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the 
Spaniards,  when  Burr  would  join  Wilkinson, 
and  then  raise  the  standard  in  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritories. Burr  did  not  reach  Smithland  until 
November,  and  even  then  had  not  more  than 
three  hundred  men.  His  partizans  say,  that  it 
was  owing  to  this  failure  that  Wilkinson  took 
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his  measures,  and  discovered  the  treason  of 
Burr  and  his  followers.  Light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  Burr  himself;  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  can  only  say,  that  the  truth  is  not  yet 
before  the  public. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  AUTHOR    LEAVES    PITTSBURGH ADVENTURE    OF 

THE  BEE-HUNTER ARRIVES  AT  CARLISLE    AND  RE- 
SUMES HIS  STUDIES — MYSTERIOUS  VOICE GOES  TO 

BALTIMORE. 

On  a  cold  frosty  morning  of  November,  a 
youth  might  have  been  seen,  on  a  stout  Cana- 
dian poney,  issuing  from  the  busy  town  of  coal 
smoke  and  coal  smell,  wrapt  up  in  a  greatcoat, 
with  well  stuffed  saddlebags,  and  otherwise 
equipped  for  a  journey  over  the  mountains. 
Our  knight  errant  appeared  at  one  moment  in 
deep  thought,  and  in  the  next  without  any 
thought  at  all.  He  was  quitting  the  busy  little 
world  and  its  scenes,  where  he  had  received 
his  earliest  and  most  lasting  impressions,  while 
the  great  world  rose  in  vision  before  him,  with 
all  its  imaginary  shapes  and  towers.  The 
thoughts  of  youth  are  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  ; 
every  breath  of  air  gives  a  new  impulse  to  the 
moving  mass  of  ideas,  that  chase  each  other  to 
the  shore.  Our  adventurer  dashed  a  tear  from 
his  eye  when  he  thought  of  the  kind  friends  he 
had  left,  and  the  many  days  of  pleasure  he  had 
passed;    but  when   fancy   pointed  to  the  fairy 
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scenesof  thefuture,  his  mourning  face  shone  with 
joy,  and  anon  he  fell  to  kicking  the  sides 
of  his  heavy-gaited  nag.  In  the  language  of  the 
Abbe  Du  Pradt,  cet  homme,  cetait  moi. 

The  situation  just  described  may  be  ranked 
among  the  few  happy  periods  of  our  existence. 
As  we  ascend  the  hill,  and  the  novelty  which 
invests  the  distant  prospect  with  an  azure  hue 
begins  to  wear  away,  we  lose  at  the  same  time 
the  fine  sensibility  which  makes  the  charm  of 
life.  There  were  circumstances  in  my  destiny 
which  made  me  sometimes  feel  alone  in  the 
world,  and  may  have  contributed  to  render  my 
disposition  an  alternation  between  melancholy 
in  the  one  extreme,  and  delirious  vivacity  in 
the  other.  I  admired  {he  juste  milieu;  but  like 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  it  could  only  be  attained 
by  me,  by  becoming  entirely  motionless.  There 
were  times  when  the  face  of  nature  appeared  to 
be  '  hung  with  black  ;'  at  other  times,  '  every 
spot  could  please. 9  Perhaps  I  am  only  describ- 
ing the  feelings  common  to  all  my  fellow-men. 
We  are  apt  to  think  there  is  something  peculiar 
in  ourselves.  This  was  the  mistake  of  Rous- 
seau, to  which  1  have  already  made  an  allusion. 

A  truce  to  moralizing.  As  I  advanced  in  my 
journey,  the  love  of  novelty  and  incident  gave 
way  to  the  gayer  genius  ;  I  thought  of  Gil  Bias, 
and  Tom  Jones,  and  even  of  Don  Quixotte,  and 
began  to  cheer  the  solitary  road  by  a  ditty  not 
worth  the  price  of  an  opera  ticket.  The  plans 
and  prospects  of  my  future  life  gradually  took 
possession  of  my  thoughts.  I  was  to  remain 
some  time  at  Carlisle,  and  then  either  return  to 
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take  up  my  residence  in  the  west,  or  go  to  the 
blooming  south  in  search  of  fortune.  And  then, 
what  wonders  to  be  wrought  by  me  at  the  bar  ! 
Here  I  began  a  speech  to  the  jury,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  popped  upon  a  string  of  wagons, 
and  then  roared  out, 

'  The  glasses  sparkle  on  the  board.' 

But  finding  that  the  jingling  of  the  horse  bells 
prevented  the  lords  of  the  road  from  hearing 
me,  I  stopped  my  music,  taking  care  to  nod 
my  head  with  civility  as  I  passed,  which 
was  only  noticed  by  surly  looks  from  them. 
The  idea  of  settling  east  of  the  mountains 
had  not  entered  into  my  plans,  for  this  would 
be  reversing  the  course  of  emigration  and 
enterprise  ;  but  my  father  had  also  formed 
his  plans,  to  which  I  conformed  through  respect, 
although  against  my  instinct,  which  drove  me 
to  the  west,  as  the  young  turtle,  after  being 
hatched  by  the  sun,  takes  to  the  water. 

My  journey  across  the  mountains  produced 
no  very  important  incident,  until  I  passed 
Bedford.  At  a  streamlet,  named  Bloody  Run 
on  account  of  some  murder  committed  in  early 
times  (a  name  calculated  to  call  up  unpleasant 
associations),  as  I  stopped  to  let  my  horse  drink, 
there  suddenly  emerged  from  the  woods  a  tall 
man  of  ferocious  appearance,  with  a  bushy 
head,  a  butcher  knife  hanging  to  his  girdle  in 
a  leather  sheath,  an  axe  held  on  his  shoulder  by 
one  hand,  while  the  other  was  slung  in  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  his  neck.  He  laid  down 
his  axe,  and  then  stooped   to  drink  with  the 
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hollow  of  his  hand.     While  I  was  gazing  upon 
his  uncouth  frame,  a  fit  subject  for  the  pencil 
of  Salvator  Rosa,  he  suddenly  accosted  me  in 
the    Pennsylvania    dialect — "  Well,  stranger, 
I  kilt   seventeen    o'    them."     Mercy  on  me, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  thought  I.      (t  Seven- 
teen, did  you  say?"     "  Yes,  seventeen — but  I 
safe't  the  life  o'  one  o'  them."     There  is  some 
hope  yet,  thought  I.      "An  I  pit  'im  intill  the 
crown  o'  my  hat,  and  tuck  'im  aleeve,  for  I've 
a  charm,  d'ye  see;  so  he  can't  bayte  me."     "  0 
— yes — yes,"   muttered  I,  "you   found  a  den 
of  rattlesnakes  and   killed  them   all  but  one." 
"That's  jist  what   I   was   tillen  ye — I    tuck 
hoult  of  'im  an'  he  jist  scratch't  my  arum  with 
his  tooth  ;  but  it  was  jist  a  chance,  like,  for  I 
have  the  charm,  d'ye  mind,  an'  the  like  niver 
happent  me  afore  since  I  was  a  bay  [bee]  hunt- 
er; but  its   gitten   well.     Now  I'll  tell  ye   a 
good  joke.     I  goes  down  till  the  tavern  where 
the  gran'  jidge  was  stoppin,  an'  I  axed  'im  till 
come  in  the  yard  till  see  something,  an'  when 
he  came  out,  I  tuck  aff  my  hat  an'  throwt  the 
sarpent  on  the  groun',  an'  he  begun  till  shake 
his    tail,   an'   the  jidge  jumpt  an'  run,   an'  1 
thought  I  would  ha'  died  laughin."     Here  he 
suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  gave  a  sam- 
ple of  a  mountain  laugh,  enough  to  frighten  all 
the  echoes  in  their  caves,  on  the  circuit  of  half 
a  mile.     My  danger  over,  I  found  the  myste- 
rious apparition  a  harmless  fellow,  who  follow- 
ed  hunting   bee   trees  on  the  mountains  for  a 
living.      He  had  been  very  near  losing  his  life, 
by  a  mistaken  confidence  in  his  charm. 

M 
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At  this  time  the  roads  over  the  mountains 
were  wretched.  A  stage  travelled  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours; 
that  is,  during  daylight  and  part  of  the  night. 
But  even  this  was  a  vast  improvement  com- 
pared to  the  travelling  a  few  years  before. 
The  magnificence  of  the  mountain  scenery 
filled  my  imagination.  I  viewed  with  delight 
the  beautiful  valleys  which  lay  below,  highly 
cultivated — the  farms  from  the  distance  appear- 
ing to  consist  of  miniature  fields  and  woods. 
On  coming  to  the  last  mountain,  and  looking 
down  on  the  noble  plain  in  which  Chambers- 
burgh  is  situated,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  unrolled  before  me.  I  gazed  with 
ecstasy  on  the  rich  and  varied  prospect,  and  I 
philosophised  on  the  probability  of  permanent 
prosperity  in  a  country  divided  among  so  many 
proprietors,  and  where  wealth  is  distributed  in 
such  equal  proportions.  There  were  no  castles, 
domains,  or  even  manors.  There  were  no 
serfs,  boors,  slaves,  or  even  peasantry.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  world  where  there 
is  so  much  wealth  distributed  among  so  many 
hands,  and  in  such  equal  proportions,  as  in 
middle  and  western  Pennsylvania.  The  great 
wall  was  now  passed  by  me — the  barrier  which 
I  hope  will  never  separate  any  thing  but  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  was  then  1  felt  that  1  was  in  feel- 
ings as  well  as  birth,  a  native  of  the  Ohio — 
a  western  man — and  I  involuntarily  resolved 
within  myself,  that  this  should  not  be  the  last 
time  of  my  crossing  the  mountains.  At  Ship- 
pensburgh  I  determined  to  sell  my  poney    and 
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take  the  stage.  The  landlord,  after  finding  as 
many  faults  with  him  as  on  a  similar  occasion 
was  found  with  the  mule  of  Gil  Bias,  agreed  at 
last  to  give  me  twenty-five  dollars  for  him,  in 
order,  I  suppose,  to  bestow  him  as  a  charitable 
donation  to  the  crows  of  the  neighbourhood. 

On  my  arrival  at  Carlisle,  1  found  my  father 
extremely  uneasy  about  me.  He  had  heard  of 
the  movements  of  Aaron  Burr  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  was  apprehensive  that  I  had  joined  the  ex- 
pedition with  other  young  men  of  the  place. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  offered  his  views 
to  me.  He  considered  Baltimore  the  best 
opening  in  America  for  a  young  lawyer.  It 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  would  be  one  of 
the  first  commercial  cities  in  the  union.  By 
proper  industry,  I  could  not  fail,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  3'ears,  to  get  into  a  handsome  practice, 
and  with  a  little  assistance,  would  be  enabled  to 
live  along  with  what  little  business  I  could  ob- 
tain, until  I  became  established.  He  thought 
he  had  committed  an  error  in  going  to  a  new 
country,  and  regretted  not  having  remained  in 
a  city.  He  painted  the  unfavourable  side  of 
the  society,  and  the  profession,  in  villages  and 
country  courts.  "  If  you  have  but  a  pig,"  said 
he,  "  carry  it  to  the  middle  of  the  market. 
The  vicinity  of  Baltimore  to  Washington,  must 
open  a  great  theatre  for  the  display  of  forensic 
talents.  If  it  should  be  your  lot,"  said  he,  "to 
become  eminent,  here  is  a  prospect  worthy  of 
ambition.  But  you  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
appear  upon  such  a  stage  ;  although  you  have 
gone  through  the  usual  course  of  legal  educa- 
tion, there  are  particular  branches  of  the  law 
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which  are  indispensable  for  city  practice,  and 
with  which  a  general  acquaintance  will  not  suf- 
fice. You  must  devote  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  to  the  study  of  the  law  of  nations — the 
law  merchant,  such  as  insurance,  bills  of  ex- 
change— the  law  of  admiralty  ;  and  then,  as  the 
chancery  practice  and  the  science  of  special 
pleading  are  not  so  much  in  use  in  Pennsylvania 
as  in  Maryland,  you  must  endeavour  to  make 
yourself  master  of  these.  You  can,  at  the  same 
time,  pursue  such  general  reading,  by  way  of 
relaxation  from  severer  study,  as  will  tend  to 
enlarge  and  polish  the  mind." 

I  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  this  proposal;  for 
by  this  time,  my  own  reflection  had  satisfied 
me,  that  notwithstanding  my  four  years'  appren- 
ticeship to  the  law,  I  had  much  to  learn;  or 
rather,  that  I  had  learned  comparatively  but 
little,  although  by  no  means  an  idle  student. 
As  to  the  other  plans  of  success  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  law,  I  did  not  feel  so  confident — 
there  were  misgivings  in  my  mind,  and  perhaps 
there  was  also  some  of  that  kind  of  false  pride 
which  prevents  us  from  pursuing  the  path 
pointed  out  to  us  by  another,  with  the  same 
ardour  as  if  it  had  been  chosen  by  ourselves. 

I  now  became  a  student  in  earnest,  devoting 
at  least  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  to  my  books,  under  the  instruction 
of  my  father,  when  he  was  permitted  by  the 
duties  of  his  circuit  to  remain  at  home.  All 
my  wants  were  kindly  attended  to  by  my  step- 
mother, leaving  me  nothing  to  think  of  but  my 
books.     Our  house  was  but  little  resorted  to, 
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except  by  literary  men;  in  fact,  books  and  read- 
ing formed  the  occupation  of  its  inmates.     My 
little  sister  read  the  newspapers  at  three  years 
old,  my  youngest  brother  was  learning  his  Latin 
and  French  at  six  or  seven,  and  the  elder,  at 
fourteen,  was  translating  Longinus,  and  the  two 
works  of  Xenophon — the  Anabasis  and  Cyro- 
pedia,  into  literal  English,   line  for  line,  and 
word  for  word,  and   then  putting  it  into  idio- 
matic English,  writing  sentence  by  sentence, 
under  the  direction  of  my  father,  who  considered 
this,  with  his  lectures  and  instructions,  a  prac- 
tical course  of  rhetoric.    As  to  himself,  he  never 
dined  out  or  invited  to  dinner,  and  was  unwil- 
ling to  see  company  until  after  tea ;  when  persons 
dropped  in  to  hear  his  conversation,  in  which 
none  excelled  him,  although  during  the  day  it 
was  difficult  to  get  him  to  say  a  word  except  on 
business.      It  was  indeed  a  treat  to   hear  him 
speak  when  he  chose  to  unbend.     He  was  an 
improvisateur  of  the  first  order.     I  have  heard 
him  relate  a  story,  when  the   illusion  was  so 
perfect,  that  the   hearer  would  suppose  there 
were    half  a    dozen    characters   on    the    stage. 
Jeffery,  in   one   of  the   numbers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  says  that  Matthews  was  inferior 
to  him  in  relating  a  story.   He  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent ;  there  was  no  buffoonery  or  broad  hu- 
mour, either  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  or  in 
his  manner.     Compared  to  the  stories  of  Mat- 
thews, it  was  genteel  comedy  or  tragedy  com- 
pared to   broad    farce.     He  generally  walked 
about,  and  seemed  to  require  this,  in  order  to 
give  full  play  to  his  powers.     It  is  remarkable, 
m  2 
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that  what  he  said  on  the  bench  while  seated, 
had  nothing  of  his  usual  eloquence  ;  and  when 
he  was  eloquent  there,  which  was  but  seldom, 
he  rose  upon  his  feet. 

He  frequently  dictated  to  me,  sometimes 
chapters  for  <  Modern  Chivalry,'  sometimes  es- 
says for  various  newspapers,  chiefly  on  Euro- 
pean politics,  with  which  he  was  singularly 
conversant.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  He  directed  the  punctuation  of 
every  sentence  as  he  went  along.  He  had  been 
in  this  habit  for  a  great  many  years.  His  hand 
writing  had  become  so  bad,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  any  one  to  decipher  it  ;  so  much 
so  that  a  trick  was  once  played  upon  him  by  a 
gentleman,  who  sent  back  one  of  his  letters 
which  he  could  not  read,  first  tearing  off  the 
signature  and  putting  his  own  in  the  place  of 
it  ;  my  father  attempted  in  vain  to  make  out 
the  scrawl!  He  would  have  been  an  over 
match  for  Napoleon  in  bad  handwriting.  He 
often  dictated  his  verse  as  well  as  his  prose.  I 
remember  when  a  small  boy,  having  committed 
to  memory  some  lines  on  General  Wayne, 
which  were  composed  in  bed,  and  dictated  in 
the  morning  to  one  of  the  students.  They  were 
the  first  lines  of  poetry  I  ever  committed.  No 
one  was  ever  more  careless  in  preserving  his 
compositions.  He  troubled  himself  as  little 
about  them,  as  he  did  for  the  fugitive  effusions 
of  his  discourse.  He  once  dictated  to  me  a 
Pindaric  ode  on  hearing  a  report  of  the  death 
of  Governor  M'Kean,  which  turned  out  to  be 
false. 
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The  lines  on  Wayne  have  been  much  ad- 
mired :  as  they  will  occupy  but  little  space,  I 
will  transcribe  them.  Some  of  the  thoughts 
are  Byron's.  Indeed  I  have  often  thought  there 
was  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  some  of  the 
features  of  their  minds,  and  modes  of  thinking 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  It  is  curious  that  they 
both  chose  the  same  subject  for  a  poem,  and  a 
very  out  of  the  way  subject  it  was — the  judg- 
ment upon  poor  George  the  Third  in  the  other 
world!     The  lines  on  Wayne  are  as  follows: 

"  The  birth  of  some  great  men,  or  death, 

Gives  a  celebrity  to  spots  of  earth ; 

We  say  that  Montcalm  fell  on  Abraham's  plain; 

That  Butler  presses  the  Miami  bank ; 

And  that  the  promontory  of  Sigeum 

Has  Achilles's  tomb. 

Presqu'  Isle  saw  Wayne  expire. 

The  traveller  shall  see  his  monument ; 

At  least  his  grave.     For  this, 

Corroding  jealousy  will  not  detract ; 

But  allow  a  mound — 

Some  little  swelling  of  the  earth, 

To  mark  the  interment  of  his  bones. 

Brave,  honest  soldier,  sleep — 

And  let  the  dews  weep  o'er  thee, 

And  gales  shall  sigh  across  the  lake  ; 

Till  man  shall  recognize  thy  worth, 

And  coming  to  the  place  will  ask, 

'  Is  this  where  Wayne  is  buried  ?'  " 

My  course  of  study  began  with  writers  on 
general  law,  such  as  Burlamaqui,  Rutherforth 
and  others.  I  then  read  Vattel,  Martens,  Azuni, 
Puflfendorf,  and  the  common  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations.  After  this  I  proceeded  to 
Beames's  Lex  Mercatoria,  Park  on  Insurance, 
Abbot  on   Shipping,  Chitty   on  Bills  of  Ex- 
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change  and  Promissory  Notes.  I  read  the  Bri- 
tish Reports  of  Cases  in  Admiralty,  and  the 
Decisions  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  as 
far  as  the  books  then  published,  which  form  but 
a  small  portion  of  what  is  now  extant.  My 
next  course  was  Fonblanque,  the  various  works 
on  the  law  of  equity,  and  the  Chancery  Re- 
ports. I  concluded  the  year  by  reading  Ser- 
geant Williams's  edition  of  Saunders's  Reports: 
Chitty  on  Pleading  not  having  appeared  at  this 
time.  This  did  not,  however,  occupy  the 
whole  of  my  time.  I  read  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous matter,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Two 
works  which  I  read  opened  a  new  view  to  my 
mind,  Gerard  on  Genius,  and  the  same  author 
on  Taste.  I  am  surprised  that  these  two  admi- 
rable productions  should  be  so  little  known. 
They  are  now  out  of  print,  yet  <  their  Stirling 
bullion'  shines  through  the  pages  of  many  a 
modern  author.  1  found  time  also  to  improve 
myself  in  the  German,  and  was  enabled  to  read 
some  of  their  best  authors,  such  as  Gellart  the 
German  Addison, some  of  the  works  of  Schiller, 
and  of  Goethe.  I  committed  to  memory  his 
beautiful  tale  of  Selim  and  Selima.  I  sometimes 
wrote  for  the  German  newspaper,  which  was 
conducted  by  a  clergyman,  who  translated  my 
English,  thus  facilitating  my  acquisition  of  the 
German.  I  was  also  enabled  to  learn  the  Ital- 
ian grammar,  and  make  some  progress  in  the 
pronunciation,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  a  native  of  Rome. 

It  was  my  constant,  practice,  when  the  wea- 
ther was  fine,  after  early  tea,  to  saunter  out  to 
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a  place  west  of  the  town,  where  the  plain  is 
encumbered  with  rude  masses  of  rock,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city ; 
for  which  reason  I  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Ruins 
of  Palmyra — a  name  it  still  retains.  Here  I 
declaimed  and  read,  and  committed  to  memory 
passages  from  the  English  poets;  often  con- 
tinuing to  mutter  them  over  and  over  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  had 
disappeared.  One  dark  night,  while  thus  em- 
ployed, in  this  lovely  spot,  a  fit  retreat  for  rob- 
bers and  runaways — if  there  had  been  such,  a 
voice  suddenly  cried  out  to  me  to  stop  !  I  did 
so,  and  listened  for  a  moment,  until  the  words 
were  repeated,  and  I  fancied  that  footsteps  were 
heard — but  my  curiosity  was  satisfied  ;  and, 
resembling  Achilles,  at  least  in  one  particular, 
swiftness  of  foot,  1  was  soon  in  the  streets  of  the 
town.  The  mystery  was  never  explained.  It 
could  not  have  been  a  mischievous  trick,  or  it 
would  have  been  made  known.  After  this,  my 
rambles  and  spoutings  were  confined  to  more 
seasonable  hours. 

I  attended  the  courts  at  Carlisle,  where  there 
were  two  very  able  lawyers,  Mr  Watts  and  Mr 
Duncan.  The  former  was  possessed  of  a  power- 
ful mind,  and  was  the  most  vehement  speaker  I 
ever  heard.  He  seized  his  subject  with  an  Her- 
culean grasp  ;  at  the  same  time,  throwing  his 
body  and  limbs  into  attitudes  which  would  have 
delighted  a  painter  or  sculptor.  He  was  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  union  of  great  strength  of 
mind,  with  bodily  powers  equally  wonderful. 
Mr  Duncan  was  one  of  the  best  lawyers  and  ad- 
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vocates  I  have  ever  seen  at  any  bar ;  and  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  ablest  judge  that  ever  sat  on 
the  supreme  bench  of  the  state.  He  was  a  very 
small  man,  with  a  large  but  well  formed  head. 
There  never  was  a  lover  more  devoted  to  his 
mistress,  than  Mr  Duncan  was  to  the  study  of 
the  law.  He  perused  Coke  on  Littleton  as  a  re- 
creation, and  read  new  books  of  reports  as  a 
young  lady  reads  the  new  novels.  His  educa- 
tion had  not  been  very  good,  and  his  general 
reading  was  not  remarkable.  I  was  informed 
that  he  read  frequently  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  ; 
and  from  that  source  derived  that  uncommon 
richness  and  variety  of  diction,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  embellish  the  most  abstruse  sub- 
jects, although  his  language  was  occasionally 
marked  by  inaccuracies.  Mr  Duncan  reasoned 
with  admirable  clearness  and  method  on  all 
legal  subjects  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  displayed 
great  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  and  in  his  addresses  to  the 
jury.  Mr  Watts  merely  selected  the  strong 
points  of  his  case,  and  laboured  them  with  an 
earnestness  and  zeal  approaching  to  fury  ;  and, 
perhaps,  his  forcible  manner  sometimes  pro- 
duced a  more  certain  effect,  than  that  of  the 
subtle  and  wily  advocate  opposed  to  him. 

Judge  Hamilton,  who  presided,  was  a  learned 
and  elegant  lawyer  ;  remarkably  slow  and  im- 
pressive in  his  manner,  and  in  his  charges  to 
thejury  too  minute.  He  was  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  and  had  received  his  education  in  Dublin. 
Among  the  younger  members  of  the  bar,  Mr 
Gibson,  now  chief  justice  of  the  state,  was  the 
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most  conspicuous.  He,  even  then,  had  a  high 
reputation  for  the  clearness  and  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  and  the  superiority  of  his  taste. 

I  had  been  upwards  of  twelve  months  pur- 
suing this  course  of  preparation,  when  I  began 
to  grow  impatient — the  fault  of  youth.  My 
father  would  have  wished  me  to  remain  longer, 
and  put  a  work  into  my  hand,  extremely  well 
written,  but  anonymous,  on  the  study  of  the 
law.  The  work  has  been  attributed,  I  think 
erroneously,  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The 
writer  was  of  opinion  that  thirty  years  of  age 
was  soon  enough  to  come  to  the  bar;  and,  as  I 
was  only  turned  of  twenty-one,  nine  years 
would  have  to  be  passed  in  preparation  !  It 
might  do  in  England,  I  thought  ;  but  the  plan 
was  not  suited  to  America,  at  least  to  me. 
My  father  yielded  to  my  impatience,  but  not 
without  good  advice.  "  The  profession  of  the 
law,"  said  he,  "  is  the  road  to  honour  and  pre- 
ferment in  this  country  ;  but,  in  a  city,  you 
cannot  expect  to  succeed  without  the  utmost 
diligence  and  application  to  business.  You 
must  always  be  in  your  office  ;  and,  until  you 
are  enabled  to  lay  up  something,  let  that  be  the 
only  office  you  will  seek  ;  at  least,  avoid  every 
thing  connected  with  politics.  When  you  shall 
attain  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  have 
secured  a  moderate  independence,  you  may 
exercise  yourself  with  politics,  or  in  any  other 
lawful  way  ;  but,  until  then,  your  attention 
must  be  constantly  directed  to  your  business. 
I  will  make  you  up  a  small  library,  and  a  purse 
of  a  hundred  dollars    or  so.     As  my  salary  is 
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almost  my  only  dependence,  for  I  have  com- 
mitted a  great  error  in  not  attending  sufficiently 
to  the  main  chance ;  you  must  now  swim  with- 
out a  cork  jacket.  As  you  write  a  good  hand, 
you  may  find  support  for  a  while  by  assisting 
some  lawyer  in  extensive  business,  and  doing 
the  drudgery  of  the  office.  You  may  assist  as 
clerk  of  the  court,  or  a  notary.  But,  above  all 
things,  beware  of  going  in  debt  ;  the  man  who 
is  in  debt  is  no  longer  free — he  is  a  slave." 

Such  was  the  parental  advice;  3ome  of  it  ex- 
cellent— and  some  of  it  too  much  like  that  given 
to  Gil  Bias  by  his  reverend  uncle,  and  by  his 
affectionate  parents,  who  enjoined  him  to  be 
honest  to  every  one,  but  never  hinted  that  he 
must  also  be  on  his  guard  against  the  dishonesty 
of  others.  If  I  had  been  one  of  those  thrifty 
creatures  which,  like  a  cat,  will  fall  upon  his 
feet,  even  if  tossed  from  a  three  story  window, 
the  advice  would  not  have  been  necessary  ; 
but  as  I  was  the  reverse  of  this  character,  it  was 
like  to  be  of  little  use>  unless  favoured  by  some 
lucky  turn  of  fortune — a  giant  overcome  in  his 
castle,  or  a  fair  damsel  won;  incidents,  which 
lie  within  the  scope  of  romance,  but  which  are 
not  so  common  in  real  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ARRIVES  IN  BALTIMORE VISITS    THE    THEATRE IN- 
TRODUCTION    TO    THE    BAR THE    DIFFICULTY    OF 

GETTING  INTO  PRACTICE MOYENS  d'y  PARVENIR. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  December,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  I  stopped  at 
the  Indian  Queen  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
having  arrived  in  the  stage  in  company  with  a 
young  gentleman  of  Carlisle.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  had  ever  been  in  a  large 
town,  and  compared  to  the  villages  where  I 
had  passed  my  early  days,  this  city  was  a  Lon- 
don. The  reader's  imagination  will  better  fur- 
nish him  an  idea  of  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
a  country  youth  of  his  first  entry  into  a  great 
city,  than  can  be  given  by  the  most  faithful 
description.  Although  I  could  see  but  little, 
except  the  glare  of  the  lights  in  every  direction, 
the  illuminated  shops,  and  the  crowds  hastening 
along  the  side  walks,  nor  could  hear  anything 
but  the  mingled  rumbling,  composed  of  a  thous- 
and different  sounds,  I  was  lost  in  amazement. 
My  companion,  after  supper,  proposed  a  visit 
to  the  theatre.  As  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
ways  of  the  town  I  put  myself  under  his  guid- 
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ance.  We  accordingly  repaired  to  this  place 
of  amusement,  which  was  much  more  fashiona- 
ble than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  On  entering 
the  row  of  boxes  I  was  almost  blinded  by  the 
blaze  of  light  which  burst  upon  me.  Add  to 
this,  the  pealing  sounds  of  the  orchestra,  the 
sea  of  heads  below,  and  the  multitude  of  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  in  costly  and  fashionable 
dress,  and  the  reader  may  imagine  the  effect 
produced.  After  the  first  moments  of  wonder 
were  passed,  I  felt  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the 
solitude  of  the  scene.  I  had  never  felt  so  lone- 
some in  themidstof  the  wildest  forests.  When 
I  considered  the  mass  of  human  beings  amongst 
whom  I  was  thus  cast,  the  addition  of  my  per- 
son or  its  withdrawal  would  produce  about  as 
much  effect,  as  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  a  single  drop  of  water  to  or  from  the  ocean. 
Among  all  this  multitude  not  a  single  eye  or 
thought  rested  upon  me.  Suddenly,  the  cur- 
tain rose,  my  attention  was  at  once  arrested,  and 
my  mind  relieved  from  this  unpleasant  mood. 
The  play  was  Hamlet;  and  the  players  were 
Cooper  and  Wood,  Mrs  Warren  and  Mrs 
Wood.  This  was  indeed  new  to  me,  and  de- 
lightful. Mrs  Warren,  although  somewhat 
en  bon  poi?it,  had  a  beautiful  head  and  arm, 
her  voice  was  full,  and  as  soft  as  velvet.  Coooer 
was  then  considered  the  perfection  of  acting, 
and  certainly  possessed  that  extraordinary  com- 
bination necessary  to  form  a  great  actor — a  line 
person,  countenance  and  voice,  with  intellect 
and  feeling.  I  had  no  idea,  before,  of  what 
could  be  done  by  the  voice  and  gesture.      Al- 
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though  the  stage  manner  does  not  suit  the  bar, 
yet  I  was  convinced,  there  was  room  for  cul- 
tivation even  there.  Correct  pronunciation, 
distinct  articulation,  and  proper  emphasis  are 
requisite  in  all  public  speakers,  and  a  thousand 
faults  which  shock  a  person  of  taste,  are  studi- 
ously shunned  by  the  masters  of  the  scenic  art. 
It  is  a  school  in  which  much  may  be  learned 
by  the  orator.  It  was  thought  so  by  the  anci- 
ents. Demosthenes  was  listened  to  with  indif- 
ference, until  he  was  taught  by  a  player  how  to 
deliver  his  speeches;  and  Cicero  received  the 
benefit  of  similar  tuition. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  before  we  got 
back  to  the  hotel,  where  we  found  a  cold  supper 
prepared  for  us.  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  wing 
of  a  boiled  fowl,  while  my  companion  gobbled 
up  a  dozen  or  two  of  horrid  looking  things 
called  oysters  !  I  slept  but  little  that  night — 
every  sound  was  strange,  especially  the  cry  of 
the  watchmen,  and  I  began  to  fear  that,  like 
Macbeth,  I  was  to  ' sleep  no  more.'  The  next 
morning  I  found  the  office  of  Mr  Nisbet,  son  of 
the  great  Dr  Nisbet  former  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  Carlisle.  Mr  Nisbet  was  then  in  good 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  highly  respectable  in  his 
profession,  and  possessed  ofevery  good  and  noble 
quality  of  the  heart.  He  received  me  in  the  most 
friendly  manner;  offered  to  introduce  me  to  his 
friends  which  I  soon  found  to  be  almost  every 
man  in  the  city,  to  move  for  my  admission  to 
the  bar;  and  told  me  in  the  meantime  to  make 
myself  at  home  in  his  office.  All  this  was  well 
so  far.  It  was  a  good  beginning,  and  if  im- 
proved might  lead  to  something. 
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I  will  pass  over  my  admission  to  the  bar,  my 
introduction  to  the  members  and  to  many  other 
persons,  and  my  gradually  becoming  familiarized 
with  the  scene — say  for  a  month  or  two  after  my 
arrival.  It  was  now  time  to  look  a  little  into  the 
future,  and  to  see  whether  I  had  brought  my  goods 
to  a  fair  market.  I  attended  daily  at  the  office  of 
Mr  Nisbet ;  and  found  that  the  practice  of  the 
courts,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  were  differ- 
ent from  what  I  had  been  taught.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  the  same  common  law,  equity  and 
admiralty  systems,  and  pretty  much  the  same 
model  of  conducting  the  trial  of  a  cause;  but 
then,  the  preparatory  steps,  and  the  local  stat- 
utes, required  at  least  a  year's  apprenticeship  in 
a  lawyer's  office.  I  had  been  looking  to  the  higher 
branches  of  the  profession,  and  was  much  more 
at  home  there  than  in  the  drudgery  according 
to  the  Maryland  practice;  while  it  was  only  the 
older  lawyers  of  established  reputations  who 
could  find  employment  in  the  first,  and  in  the 
latter  I  was  not  sufficiently  versed.  If  I  had 
listened  to  the  advice  of  prudence,  I  would 
have  sat  down  to  the  desk,  for  at  least  a  year, 
doing  all  the  labour  of  the  office,  as  a  special 
favour  to  me,  studying  the  laws  of  the  state, 
and  picking  up  any  crumb  of  knowledge  as  it 
fell  from  those  who  were  skilled  in  the  local 
laws  and  practice.  The  common  law  of  England 
has  undergone  a  modification  in  almost  every 
state,  and  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  these 
variations,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mere  prac- 
titioner, or  rather  attorney  or  solicitor,  to  get 
along;  although  the  advocate  might,  if  his  pro- 
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fession  were  separated  from  that  of  the  attorney; 
but  it  is  by  means  of  the  attorney's  docket  that 
a  beginner  may  hope  to  climb  up  to  the  more 
honourable  rank.  In  the  new  states  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  so  great,  because  the  local  statutes 
are  less  numerous,  and  the  pleadings  and  prac- 
tice are  more  careless,  loose  and  unsettled:  and 
what  is  more  than  all,  there  are  none  of  those 
deeply-rooted  reputations,  which,  like  spreading 
oaks,  keep  down  all  the  young  growth  about 
them.  But  no  lawyer  can  practise  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York,  or 
Massachusetts,  without  being  much  embarrassed 
at  every  step,  unless  he  has  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  those  states. 

Such  was  the  first  difficulty  which  presented 
itself  to  me  in  Baltimore;  it  was  unexpected  and 
discouraging,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one.  I 
found  my  situation  almost  as  awkward  as  that 
of  poor  George  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who 
found  that  he  had  another  language  to  learn,  be- 
fore he  could  teach  his  own  to  foreigners. 

I  very  soon  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking  an  office 
of  my  own.  The  rent  would  have  to  be  secur- 
ed— say  one  hundred  dollars;  it  would  have  to  be 
furnished  at  an  expense  of  at  least  two  hundred; 
both  beyond  my  means.  And  if  once  establish- 
ed in  it,  was  there  any  certainty  of  business  ?  A 
barber's  pole  might  attract  customers;  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  small  wares  would  attract  buyers  ; 
but  people  shun  the  office  of  an  unknown  law- 
yer or  attorney,  almost  as  instinctively  as  they 
do  a  bog  or  quagmire.  I  found  it  would  not 
do  to  remain  longer  at  an  expensive  hotel, 
N  2 
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so  that  my  only  course  was  either  to  de- 
camp as  soon  as  possible,  or  find  some  place 
where  I  could  live.  The  idea  of  finding  any 
employment  as  a  clerk  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion: and  any  professional  business  of  my  own, 
or  partnership  with  another,  at  present  at 
least,  was  hopeless.  Fortunately  for  me,  I 
had  a  cousin,  Mr  James  Clark,  who  had  been 
a  printer,  but  who  had  sold  out,  and  estab- 
lished a  small  retail  store  in  the  suburbs. 
I  put  into  his  hands  nearly  all  my  remain- 
ing cash,  and  became  a  boarder,  having  a  small 
room  in  his  little  tenement  for  myself  and 
my  books.  Here  I  felt  myself  as  snug  as  a 
squirrel  in  his  hole;  and  when  I  chose  to  peep 
out  into  the  great  world,  it  was  no  longer  with 
the  horror  of  want,  misery,  or  starvation, 
which  I  had  begun  to  feel.  No  brother  and 
sister  could  have  treated  me  more  kindly 
that  did  Mr  and  Mrs  Clark,  and  I  can  never 
forget  it.  The  main  chance  now  secured,  I  could 
go  forth  and  survey  and  study  the  stage  on 
which  I  was  placed;  I  could  play  that  part 
which  Cicero  considers  as  the  most  honourable 
— that  of  the  spectator. 

I  first  directed  my  attention  to  what  related 
to  my  profession,  and  to  the  moyens  d/y  par- 
venir  adopted  by  those  who  had  succeeded  or 
who  had  failed  in  their  attempts 

' to  climb 


The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar.' 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me,  was  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  the  corps,  and  the  small  por- 
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tion  of  it  who  seemed  to   be  earning  a  living 
by  their  practice.     At  this  time,  the  courts  of 
Baltimore  were  full  of  business,  but  still  more 
full  of  lawyers.     The  admiralty  had  the  most 
important,  and  this  was  confined  to  four  or  five 
of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced;  the  county 
court  afforded  employment  for  a  greater  num- 
ber, but  the  argument  of  cases  was  also  engross- 
ed   by   a   few  ;    the    criminal   court  was   also 
monopolized  by  four  or  five  popular   lawyers. 
Those  who  were  successful  in  getting  into  prac- 
tice, appeared  to  be  overwhelmed  with  business; 
they  were  constantly  called  for  in  all  directions, 
and  one  would  suppose  that  it  was  necessary  in 
consequence  of  some  privilege  or  regulation. 
No    matter  what  ability    was  displayed  occa- 
sionally by  others,  as  an  accidental  opportunity 
presented;  the  clients,  as  if  led  by  a  charm,  still 
followed  the  lawyer  who  had  the  largest  prac- 
tice, and  who,  on  that  account,  was  often  less 
able  to  do  justice  to  the  case.     I  found   that 
those  lawyers  who  had  not  a  regular  and  grow- 
ing  clientele,  were  in  this  curious  dilemma — 
that  is,  to  get  business  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  have  business,  and  to  have  business  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  get  business.     Sir  William  Jones,  in 
his  preface  to  the  translation  of  Isaeus,  gives  a 
melancholy   picture   of   the   situation   of    the 
members  of  the  profession  in  London  who  are 
waiting  for  briefs,  and  of  the  smallness  of  the 
mumber  of  those  who  are  in  full  practice  at 
any  one  time  in  the  different  courts,  and  yet  in- 
ferior to  many  who   wait  for   years  for  their 
promotion.     It  is  pretty  much  the  case  in  our 
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cities,  and  ought  to  be  a  serious  consideration 
to  persons  who  have  marked  out  for  themselves 
or  their  children,  a  career  so  difficult  and  un- 
certain. Those  who  are  fortunate,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able,  by  unremitted  and  al- 
most slavish  assiduity,  to  secure  their  good  for- 
tune; this  is  one  reason  why  the  new  candidates 
for  practice  do  not  succeed  so  readily,  for  they 
cannot  do  it  without  taking  away  the  clients  of 
others.  In  a  city,  a  lawyer  or  a  physician  is 
as  jealous  of  his  client  or  patient,  as  he  would 
be  of  any  encroachment  on  his  legal  rights.  In 
cities  it  is  perhaps  more  common  in  all  pursuits 
or  occupations,  for  persons  to  have  the  run  of  cus- 
tom in  particular  kinds  of  business,  without 
any  real  superiority;  perhaps  the  idea  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  fashion.  It  is  the  force  of 
imitation  and  habit,  or  perhaps  of  opinion, 
which  operates  so  powerfully  on  multitudes. 
Judge  Cooper  once  told  me,  there  was  a  sort 
of  niche  near  London  Bridge  which  rented  for 
a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  merely  for  the  sale 
of  walking  canes,  because  it  was  the  fashion  to 
buy  them  there! 

The  bar  might  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing classes:  first,  those  engaged  in  lucrative 
practice,  about  five  or  six  in  each  of  the  courts, 
and  who  made  from  two  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum;  secondly,  those  who  were  be- 
ginning to  get  into  business,  and  who,  with 
economy,  might  clear  their  way — say  double 
the  number  of  the  former;  in  the  third  place, 
came  the  '  dark  cloud — that  living  upon  the  rear 
of  the  bar/  as  Mr  Wirt  calls  them  in  his  '  Spy.' 
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These  constituted  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  number.  Some  of  this  cloud  were  pur- 
suing the  right  course  to  get  into  business.  They 
were  constantly  in  court,  whether  they  had  any 
thing  to  do  or  not ;  they  endeavoured  to  appear 
busy  ;  and  if  they  had  offices,  were  always  there 
when  the  court  was  not  in  session  ;  avoided 
general  literature,  or  parties  of  pleasure;  and 
were  by  degrees  getting  the  character  of  promi- 
sing business  men.  If  in  the  course  of  time 
they  could  get  clients,  and  at  the  same  time 
possessed  bar  talents,  they  would  become  ad- 
vocates; if  not,  take  in  some  one  who  happened 
to  be  better  gifted.  There  were  others,  hew- 
ever,  who  thought  they  could  break  down  all 
difficulties  by  a  few  brilliant  displays  of  elo- 
quence—but without  success:  the  display  was 
admired  for  the  time,  and  that  was  all  ;  no 
clientele  followed.  Some  were  young  men  of 
respectable  families  of  the  city,  politely  educa- 
ted, placed  in  genteel  apartments,  but  who 
could  not  submit  to  constant  confinement,  either 
in  their  offices  or  in  the  court'  house.  Their 
profession  was,  in  short,  a  name.  The  saying 
of  my  father,  in  one  of  his  books,  applies  to 
them:  6  it  is  as  hard  for  a  rich  man's  son  to 
succeed  in  the  law,  as  it  is  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle.' 

There  were  many  others  who  could  not  well 
be  included  in  these  divisions.  One  young 
lawyer  of  very  moderate  parts  had  got  into  a 
handsome  practice  by  the  aid  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  who  sent  him 
clients.     Others,  by  constant  attendance  on  the 
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courts,  making  acquaintance  with  bailiffs,  chat- 
ting with  jurors,  witnesses  or  parties,  and  then 
following  up  the  acquaintance,  had  contrived 
to  collect  a  little  string  of  clients,  which,  if 
properly  nursed,  might  increase.  A  few,  by 
pursuing  a  course  not  regarded  as  reputable, 
such  as  talking  to  suitors  in  court,  affecting  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  their  affairs,  making 
suggestions,  and  rendering  themselves  useful, 
contrived  in  the  end  to  filch  a  client  from  some 
lawyer  in  practice.  Others,  by  taking  those 
clients  who  had  been  already  picked  to  the 
bone,  and  using  them  as  stool  pigeons,  con- 
trived to  draw  a  few  into  their  jets.  There 
were  other  moyens  (Vy  parven£r3  not  disrepu- 
table ;  such  as  an  attendance  on  the  criminal 
court,  which  sometimes  enabled  young  lawyers 
who  possessed  a  popular  manner  and  address, 
to  make  themselves  known.  Some  were  pa- 
tronised by  particular  portions  of  the  population, 
such  as  the  Scotch,  Germans  or  Irish  :  and  I 
knew  a  young  lawyer  of  very  common  capacity, 
who  contrived  to  get  a  decent  living  bv  be- 
coming  a  Roman  Catholic — of  course,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sincere  conversion.  The  young 
lawyers  who  came  from  abroad  and  had  no 
friends  or  relations  to  push  them  forward,  were 
in  a  worse  condition  than  the  natives.  A  poor 
fellow, 

'  Whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 
Where  sailors  gang  to  rish  for  cod,' 

whom  I  shall  not  name,  had  a  neat  office,  well 
furnished  with  desks,  tables,  chairs  and  book 
cases,  which  he  contrived  to  procure  on  credit. 
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He  told  me,  that  his  plan  was  to  establish  the 
relationship  of  debtor  and  creditor  ;  that  is,  to 
become  in  debt  to  as  many  as  he  could,  and  by 
this  means  make  it  the  interest  of  his  creditors 
to  patronise  him  and  push  him  into  practice, 
in  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  their  debts. 
He  advised  me  to  follow  his  example,  but  I 
thought  it  best  to  see  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment in  his  case.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  patronised  to  a  troublesome  extent.  He 
soon  found  it  convenient  to  absent  himself  as 
much  as  possible  from  his  office,  except  on  Sun- 
day; or,  before  venturing  to  it  on  week  days, 
he  made  it  a  practice  to  look  round  the  corner, 
to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear.  One  morning, 
happening  to  pass  that  way,  I  saw  a  little 
Frenchman  thundering  at  the  door,  and  as  I 
stopped,  he  inquired  of  me  in  an  angry  tone, 

"Where  is  Mr  S ?"  "  I  suppose,  at  court/' 

said  I.      "  No,  sair —  not  at  court,  I  can  nevair 
find  him."     "  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  I,   "  that 

Mr  S would  be  very  sorry  to  lose  a  client 

— a    good   fee    is  an   acceptable  thing,   sir." 
"Vat  dat  you  say,  sair — good  client — good  fee 

— -foutre — no  client — no  fee,  sair — Mr  S 

owe  me   monay — he    muss  pay  me."      Poor 

S was  soon   after  obliged  to  run,  in  order 

to  save — not  his  life — -but  what  is  more  valuable 
— the  great  boon  for  which  Washington  fought 

— his  LIBERTY. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  AUTHOR    GIVES  UP    ALL    HOPE  OF  GETTING    INTO 

PRACTICE HE  BECOMES    A   MAN    OF    FASHION  AND 

OF  PLEASURE. 

The  reader  may  readily  conceive  that  the  dif- 
ficulties which  stood  in  the  way  of  my  profess- 
ional success,  were  such  as  to  discourage  me. 
Yet,  if  I  had  set  my  heart  on  it,  I  should  have 
persevered,  and,  by  some  road  or  other,  have 
attained  my  object.  But  when  I  looked  at  the 
situation  of  the  young  lawyers  in  small  practice, 
and  who  had  fair  prospects  of  getting  into 
the  higher  rank  of  their  profession  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  or  forty,  which  to  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  appeared  almost  the  end  of  life  and 
its  enjoyments,  I  could  see  but  little  to  capti- 
vate my  ambition  or  desires.  To  be  chained  to 
an  office  from  morning  till  night,  or  to  sit  in 
court,  without  any  thing  to  do  for  hours  in  suc- 
cession, while  case  after  case  was  called  over, 
judgment  taken,  continued,  or  struck  off,  was 
insupportably  irksome.  I  was  learning  nothing 
when  causeswere  not  tried,  and  when  they  were 
it  was  vexatious  to  be  compelled  to  take  no  part 
in  the  war.      I  had  a  touch  of  the   wilderness 
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about  me,  and  hated  slavish  confinement  and 
routine.  I  was  therefore  not  enamoured  of  the 
practice  in  the  city.  The  court  of  appeals 
and  the  court  of  chancery  were  held  at  Anna- 
polis, so  that  the  admiralty  court  was  the  only 
school  where  I  could  learn  much,  and  this  was  a 
court  occupied  only  by  a  few  lawyers  of  the  very 
first  eminence.  The  county  and  criminal  courts 
afforded  me  little  novelty  or  instruction,  and 
the  display  of  talents  did  not  come  up  to  what 
I  had  witnessed  at  Pittsburgh  and  Carlisle. 

My  observations  also  led  me  to  see  that  the 
professional  men  were  only  in  moderate  circum- 
stances; at  least  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
no  lawyer  made  any  thing  more  than  a  very 
moderate  independence  by  the  fruits  of  his 
practice;  and  the  few  who  succeeded  thus  far, 
did  not  accomplish  it  by  the  mere  fees  they  re- 
ceived, but  by  investments  in  stocks,  or  in  other 
dealings  and  speculations.  The  truth  is,  that 
after  a  life  spent  in  a  most  laborious  and  vexa- 
tious pursuit,  very  few  lawyers  have  been  able 
to  leave  more  than  a  very  moderate  support  for 
their  wives  and  children  for  a  few  years.  In 
the  country,  opportunities  offer  for  speculations 
in  land,  and  by  investments  in  the  new  states, 
the  rapid  increase  in  value,  sometimes  lays 
the  foundation  of  considerable  fortune.  The 
profession  of  the  law  in  the  United  States  may 
be  the  road  to  honour  and  preferment,  but  it 
is  far  from  being  the  certain  road  to  wealth — 
it  is  oftener  *  the  road  to  ruin.' 

Having  made  up  my  mind  that  professional 
success  in  Baltimore  was  neither  practicable  nor 
o 
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desirable,  I  determined  to  occupy  myself  in 
attending  the  courts  as  places  of  instruction  and 
amusement,  and  to  make  myself  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  the  world,  by  ex- 
tending my  intercourse  with  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple. My  literary  pursuits  were  never  inter- 
mitted, although  my  law  reading  was  irregular. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  the  city  library,  and  was 
on  such  intimate  terms  with  the  booksellers, that 
I  could  obtain  any  new  publication,  and  pass  an 
hour  or  two  in  their  shops  as  a  convenient 
lounge.  I  read  much  at  night;  the  mornings 
were  generally  devoted  to  the  Italian  language, 
in  which  I  made  considerable  progress.  I  also 
commenced  the  Spanish  grammar.  My  prac- 
tice of  declamation  was  still  continued  in  solitary 
places  out  of  the  city,  especially  in  a  kind  of 
heath  or  common  near  i Ferry  Branch,'  the  least 
frequented  place  I  could  find. 

For  some  months  I  studiously  avoided  any 
introduction  to  fashionable  life,  further  than 
a  morning  call  or  an  evening  visit  at  a  few 
houses,  having  been  warned  by  my  father 
against  the  seduction  of  social  amusements  and 
pleasure — especially  of  convivial  parties.  The 
beginning  of  my  career  in  the  road  of  fashion 
was  in  some  measure  accidental.  I  sometimes 
passed  an  evening  at  Judge  Chace*s,  with  whom 
my  father  had  read  law.  The  venerable  judge 
was  then  nursing  his  gout,  but  his  gigantic  per- 
son and  equally  gigantic  mind,  were  still  the 
objects  of  admiration.  He  was  fond  of  the 
society  of  young  men,  and  talked  to  them  with 
great  familiarity,  and  sometimes  very  bluntly; 
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his  conversation  was,  however,  highly  instruc- 
tive. He  invited  me  to  dine  with  him,  which 
I  ought  to  have  considered  a  high  compliment, 
if  I  had  not  been  much  of  a  novice  in  the 
grand  monde.  The  time  fixed  was  a  few 
days  ahead,  and  unfortunately  escaped  my  re- 
collection. Some  evenings  after  this  sin  of 
omission,  I  dropped  in  before  tea,  and  had 
scarcely  taken  my  seat,  when  he  inquired  in  a 
stentorian  voice,  why  I  had  not  come  to  dinner. 
In  my  simplicity  1  told  the  truth.  "What, 
sir,  forget  an  invitation  to  dine  with  me;  I  ad- 
mire your  candour,  sir,  but  d n  your  polite- 
ness." I  saw  the  blunder  I  had  committed  ;  it 
was  too  late  to  repair  it;  but  I  resolved  after 
this  to  feign  sickness,  death,  or  captivity,  any 
thing,  rather  than  own  my  forgetful ness.  His 
daughter  Mary  (now  Mrs  Barney)  laughed 
heartily  at  my  embarrassment,  and  the  judge 
was  no  doubt  more  amused  than  offended.  I 
never  think  of  this  violation  of  bienseance, 
without  calling  to  mind  a  delicate  hint  once 
given  me  by  General  Wilkinson,  who  might  be 
styled  the  American  Chesterfield.  The  gen- 
eral, happening  once  to  recognize  me  in  a  ball 
room,  or  being  told  by  some  one  who  1  was, 
came  up  to  me  where  I  was  seated,  and  took 
me  by  the  hand;  instead  of  rising,  as  was  proper 
for  me  to  do,  I  sat  still.  He  gave  me  a  gentle 
squeeze  of  the  hand,  at  the  same  time  lifting  it 
up;  the  hint  was  enough,  1  sprang  upon  my 
feet  and  stood  upright  before  him. 

To  return  to  my  adventure  at  Judge  Chace's: 
Miss  Mary  Chace,  either  to  indemnify  me  for 
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the  mortification  just  experienced,  or  perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  some    harmless  mischief,   in- 
formed me  that  she  had  chosen  me  to  be  her 
beau  that  evening    to  a  party  given  by  Miss 
Campbell.      I  thanked  her  for  the  honour  she 
intended  me,  but  observed  that  I  had  not  been 
invited.     She  told  me  that  made  no  difference; 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  ladies  to  introduce 
the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  them  on  such 
occasions.     Seeing  that  I  was  fairly  entrapped, 
1  asked  leave  to  retire  for  an  hour,  in  order  to 
make    my  toilet,  and  on   my   way   home  put 
myself  under  the  hands  of  a  frizeur,  and  when 
rigged  out  in   black   satin  inexpressibles,  silk 
stockings  and  pumps,  became,  to  use  a  western 
phrase,    quite  popular   with   myself.     I    felt 
highly  delighted  with  the  idea  of  escorting  the 
celebrated  Mary  Chace,  her  eye  sparkling  with 
intelligence,   and  her  conversation  full  of  wit 
and  sense,  envied  by  her  own  sex,  and  feared 
and  admired  by  the  other.      On  my  return  I 
handed  the  lady  into  the  carriage,  and  we  drove 
to  Gay  Street,  where  all  the  fashion  of  the  town 
was  assembled  that  evening.     I  shall  not  take 
the  trouble  to  give  a  description  of  a  ball,  or  to 
make  an  inventory  of  the  belles  and  beaux.     It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Miss  Chace  introduced 
me  in  the  handsomest  manner  to  the  elegant 
lady  who  gave  the  party — to  the  Miss  Catons 

who  have  since  become  so  distinguished  on  a 

much  more  magnificent  theatre  of  display,  and 
to  many  others.  My  introduction  to  Madame 
Bonaparte,  the  wife  of  Jerome,  may  be  noticed 
separately.     All  eyes  were   directed  towards 
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her  as  to  the  queen  of  the  evening,  as  she 
stood  leaning  upon  a  marble  slab  under  a  large 
looking-glass,  and  although  quite  small  and 
delicate,  was  Venus  herself.  She  gave  a  gen- 
tle inclination  of  the  head  as  I  made  my  bow, 
while  I  immediately  backed  my  topsails,  filled 
away  and  fell  to  leeward.  From  that  evening 
I  was  regularly  invited  to  all  parties,  and  invi- 
tations to  dine  came  every  day;  being  thus  fair- 
ly drawn  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation. 

Howchanged isBaltimoresincethen;  changed 
in  its  manners,  its  hospitality,  its  wealth,  and  in 
its  appearance.  The  change  is  that  from  a  great 
commercial  mart,  full  of  enterprise,  specula- 
tion and  adventure,  where  fortunes  were  accu- 
mulated as  if  by  magic,  to  one  comparatively  of 
sober,  orderly  and  calculating  industry.  Her 
ports  were  then  filled  with  her  own  ships,  and 
those  of  the  few  neutral  nations  that  ventured 
upon  the  ocean.  Fell's  Point  was  crowded  with 
seamen.  There  was  the  carrying  trade,  the  West 
India  trade,  including  importations  for  reship- 
ment  and  exports  unlimited.  There  was  the 
East  India  trade,  and  a  thousand  other  roads  of 
enterprise,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  had  built  up  this  city  from  a 
second  rate  village  to  its  present  importance. 
The  whole  of  that  immense  capital  which  has 
since  been  seeking  investment  in  factories,  turn- 
pikes, rail  roads  and  canals,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  real  estate,  was  then  in  constant  and 
active  circulation.  Colossal  fortunes  were 
amassed  in  a  few  years;  the  Olivers,  the  Smiths, 
the  Patersons,  rivalled  the  f  merchant  princes 
o  2 
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of  Tyre'  in  their  fortunes,  and  in  the  noble 
palaces  which  rose  up,  for  the  gratification  of 
their  pride  and  pleasure,  as  if  by  means  of  the 
lamp  of  Aladdin. 

My  dissipation  did  not  grow  to  habits  of  in- 
temperance, irregularity,  or  disregard  to  the 
sober  plans  of  life.  There  was  a  certain  uneasi- 
ness and  dissatisfaction  in  my  feelings,  arising 
from  the  uncertainty  of  my  future  course,  and  a 
disappointment  in  the  object  which  had  brought 
me  to  the  city,  which  prevented  me  from  en- 
gaging heartily  in  the  passing  scenes.  My  mind 
had  been  fixed  upon  a  different  course  of  life  ; 
dancing  parties  and  coteries  soon  became  insi- 
pid; and  feasts,  to  one  who  was  neither  an  epi- 
cure nor  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  more  frequently 
produced  disgust  than  pleasure.  Those  large 
dinner  parties  especially,  which  are  more  pro- 
perly feasts  than  social  meetings,  where  there 
is  no  conversation  except  the  most  stupid  and 
commonplace,  were  attended  more  for  the 
sake  of  observing  men  and  manners,  than  for 
any  enjoyment  they  afforded.  Nothing  annoyed 
me  so  much  as  to  be  called  upon  for  a  song  or 
a  story  ;  and  when  compelled,  in  order  to  es- 
cape ill  bred  importunity)  to  render  myself  in 
this  way  ridiculous  in  my  own  estimation,  and 
perhaps  in  that  of  others,  it  always  affected  my 
spirits.  Unfortunately,  I  had  a  talent  for  telling 
a  story,  and  could  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  when 
my  own  feelings  were  often  those  of  disgust  or 
indignation.  The  practice  of  drinking  healths, 
with  the  usual  address,  <  the  pleasure  of  a  glass 
of  wine  with  you,  sir,'  was  particularly  disa- 
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greeable  to  me.  I  was  fond  of  society,  and  even 
of  the  convivial  board;  but  when  the  latter  was 
not  too  large  for  conversation,  where  the  guests 
were  properly  assorted,  and  where  every  one 
was  at  liberty  to  eat  or  drink  as  he  pleased. 
The  French  understand  this  matter;  their  din- 
ners are  not  large,  and  they  are  careful,  in  the 
selection  of  their  guests,  to  avoid  mingling  dis- 
cordant materials,  following  the  classical  receipt 
for  making  a  nosegay  : 

Sic  positis,  miscetis  suaves  odores. 


I  had  the  misfortune  on  one  occasion,  when 
harassed  to  do  or  say  something  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company,  to  take  it  into  my  head 
to  give  the  celebrated  speech  of  Logan  in  the 
original  Indian.  What  was  still  more  unfortu- 
nate, my  Indian  happened  to  take  wonderfully, 
and  as  long  as  I  remained  in  the  city  it  was  a 
continual  tax  upon  me,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  probably  procured  me  numerous  invitations 
which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  received.  Itis 
true,  I  had  heard  the  speech  recited  by  General 
Gibson,  by  whom  it  was  taken  from  Logan  and 
delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore,  but  I  only  recol- 
lected a  few  words  of  it;  the  rest  was  an  imita- 
tion of  the  sounds,  with  which  I  used  to  amuse 
my  playfellows  when  a  boy. 

I  formed  some  acquaintances,  however,  whose 
society  was  truly  delightful  ;  the  most  intimate 
was  with  Mr  John  M'Henry,  a  young  lawyer 
who  had  been  abroad  as  secretary  to  our  minis- 
ter Mr  Murray,  one  of  my  father's  pupils,  of 
whom  he  used  to  speak  with  a  kind  of  pride 
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similar  to  that  of  Professor  Porson.  Mr 
M'Henry  was  not  in  practice,  although  he  kept 
his  office,  but  was  engaged  in  preparing  reports 
of  cases  in  the  court  of  appeals,  since  published. 
He  was  a  most  intelligent  man,  and  as  amiable 
and  as  innocent  as  a  child.  This  intimacy 
made  me  acquainted,  I  may  say  almost  domici- 
liated, at  his  uncle's,  Dr  M'Henry,  secretary  at 
war  under  General  Washington.  The  Doctor, 
waseasy  in  his  circumstances,  had  a  fine  library, 
and  was  an  ardent  lover  of  letters.  I  was  also 
intimate  at  the  house  of  General  Strieker,  a  revo- 
lutionary officer,  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  of  a 
generous  character,  and  of  a  noble  and  soldierly 
appearance.  These  two  houses  were  my  chief 
places  of  refuge  when  I  felt  myself  in  the  world 
alone  and  solitary,  and  when  my  star  seemed 
to  be  dimmed  by  clouds  and  darkness.  I  loved 
to  walk  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
characters,  and  have  paced  up  and  down  for 
half  a  day,  making  many  curious  observations, 
which  would  have  filled  volumes  if  I  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  record  them.  I  was  not  exactly 
one  of  those,  in  the  words  of  Cowper,  '  whom 
the  world  calls  idle,'  but  I  was  not  engaged  in 
business  of  any  kind.  A  law  society  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  met  at  the  office  of  Luther 
Martin,  who  had  several  students,  and  among 
them  Mr  Richard  Magruder,  now  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  Baltimore,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
most  sincere  friends  I  ever  had.  Mr  Heath, 
and  Mr  Maxcy  now  solicitor  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  were  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  club. 
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The  county  and  criminal  courts  sat  in  the 
old  court  house,  which  had  stood  on  a  hill  or 
mound,  but  in  levelling  the  streets  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  go  below  it  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  and  an  ingenious  mechanic  had  con- 
trived to  prop  it  up  by  arches  underneath,  so 
that  it  was  now  raised  up  on  stilts,  which  ren- 
dered the  old  building  still  more  ugly  and  mean 
in  appearance.  The  Monument  now  occupies 
its  place.  When  filled  with  people  it  was  of- 
ten the  cause  of  alarm,  and  certainly  not  with- 
out reason.  One  day,  when  unusually  crowded, 
a  German  merchant  of  great  respectability,  of 
large  stature  and  coarse  voice,  rose  up  and  said 
in  a  slow  deliberate  manner,  "  May  it  please 
de  court  I  tink  dere  is  de  most  eminent  dan- 
cher;  de  shtofe  pipe  has  sunk  very  consider- 
ably." Sauve  qui  pent  became  the  order  of 
the  day ;  spectators,  witnesses,  parties,  lawyers, 
bailiffs,  judges,  went  pell-mell,  tumbling  over 
each  other,  into  the  street. 

One  of  my  most  intimate  friends  was  Mr 
James  Sloan,  the  son  of  an  extensive  manufac- 
turer of  boots  and  shoes,  who  accumulated  a 
handsome  fortune,  principally  from  shipments 
to  the  West  Indies.  His  father  lived  in  a  house 
that,  in  point  of  elegance,  might  vie  with  the 
palaces  of  the  Baltimore  medici;  and  feeling 
the  want  of  education  himself,  spared  no  pains 
or  expense  on  that  of  his  son,  which  was  fully 
seconded  by  the  fine  natural  parts,  and  devotion 
to  letters,  and  elegant  accomplishments  of  young 
Sloan.  I  thought  him  decidedly  the  most  ac- 
complished young  man  I  had  met  with  in  the 
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city,  both  as  to  his  mind  and  manners.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Princeton,  but  this  he  had  consid- 
ered as  the  mere  commencement  of  his  educa- 
tion, which  he  followed  up  by  the  assistance  of 
private  tutors,  and  his  own  unremitted  applica- 
tion. He  spoke  the  French  and  Italian  with 
perfect  ease,  and  even  elegance,  and  had  at  his 
finger  ends  the  works  of  Alfieri,  Goldoni, 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Dante,  and  other  classics  in  that 
elegant  language.  He  was  then  learning  the 
Spanish  with  the  assistance  of  a  Catholic  priest. 
I  was  among  the  few  he  was  willing  to  see  in  the 
forenoon,  which  was  always  dedicated  by  him  to 
study  in  his  handsome  suite  of  apartments,  where 
he  had  a  splendid  library.  We  used  to  walk 
up  and  down  these  rooms  for  hours,  discoursing 
on  all  subjects  as  they  suggested  themselves. 
The  <  Pursuits  of  Literature'  was  his  favourite 
book,  and  the  gorgeous  style  of  Bolingbroke  ap- 
peared to  be  his  model.  His  education  was  not 
suited  to  this  country,  or  to  any  of  the  profess- 
ions which  must  be  pursued  for  a  livelihood.  It 
was  that  of  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  who 
had  no  other  aim  than  to  display  elegant  accom- 
plishments of  mind  and  person.  His  fate  was 
unfortunate;  he  died  under  thirty,  after  making 
the  tour  of  Europe.  His  work,  entitled  'Ram- 
bles in  Italy,'  has  been  shamefully  neglected. 
It  is  written  with  uncommon  elegance,  and 
shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Italian  class- 
ics, very  different  from  those  travellers  who 
sprinkle  a  scrap  here  and  there,  in  order  to  play 
off  a  kind  of  imposture.  His  book  was  not 
well  received  by  some  of  our  reviewers,  and 
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the  fashion  being  set,  it  fell ( dead  born  from  the 
press.' 

Mr  Robert  Walsh,  who  was  spoken  of  as  the 
most  promising  young  man  of  Baltimore,  was  at 
this  time  in  England.  I  read  with  admiration  his 
wonderful  production,  the  letter  'On  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  French  Government,'  which  gave 
my  mind  a  new  direction,  that  is,  to  statistical 
studies.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  until  some  years  after- 
wards. Since  that  time,  he  has  been  considered 
at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  the  United 
States.  His  mind  was  of  a  very  different 
order  from  that  of  Sloan;  it  was  one  which 
could  cause  itself  to  be  felt  in  'the  business 
and  bosoms  of  men,'  and  but  for  a  defect  of 
hearing,  he  would  have  assumed  the  first  rank 
among  the  advocates  of  this  country,  without  the 
trouble  of  working  his  way  by  means  of  a 
docket  and  clientele. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  BAR  OF  BALTIMORE  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO POLI- 
TICAL EXCITEMENTS — THE  AUTHOR  HEARS  OF  A 
PLACE  WITH  BUT  ONE  LAWYER,  AND  IMMEDIATELY 
RESOLVES  TO  SET  OUT  FOR  IT. 

The  reader  may  feel  a  wish  to  read  what  I  may- 
have  to  say  of  the  bar  of  Baltimore,  at  the  period 
to  which  my  narrative  refers.  Mr  Pinkney 
was  then  in  Europe,  and  General  Harper, 
although  inferior  to  Luther  Martin,  and  per- 
haps several  others,  as  a  mere  lawyer,  was, 
notwithstanding,  generally  considered  as  the 
head  of  the  profession.  In  the  admiralty  court 
he  was  unrivalled  ;  there  his  political  informa- 
tion and  general  knowledge  had  a  field  for  dis- 
play, while  his  mind  was  not  cramped  by  that 
technicality  and  dry  precision  which  was  neces- 
sary in  the  courts  of  common  law.  He  was  by 
no  means  a  thorough  bred,  acute,  discriminat- 
ing lawyer — his  oratory  had  been  formed  in 
congress,  where  he  had  figured  for  several 
years  before  he  came  to  Baltimore,  in  order  to 
attempt  the  profession,  and  for  some  time  with 
poor  success.  He  was  an  elegant  debater;  a 
finished  scholar,  with  a  mind  stored  with  vari- 
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ous  reading,  and  perfect  command  of  language; 
but  his  manner  was  not  of  that  earnest,  ve- 
hement kind,  which  is  most  popular  at  the 
bar.  His  deportment  and  manners  were  those 
of  a  dignified  gentleman,  his  bust  and  fea- 
tures extremely  fine,  and  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  a  V antique,  I  was  honoured  with  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  General  Harper,  as 
far  as  one  of  my  age  could  possess  it,  and  my 
feelings  were  those  of  great  respect,  notwith- 
standing the  continual  abuse  that  was  poured 
upon  him  by  the  presses  of  the  party  to  which 
I  belonged. 

Luther  Martin  was  a  being  sui  generis.  In 
his  appearance  there  could  be  nothing  more 
common.  His  dress  was  generally  filthy  and 
vulgar,  while  his  countenance  indicated  nothing 
beyond  mere  mediocrity.  His  voice  was  thick 
and  disagreeable,  his  language  and  pronuncia- 
tion rude  and  uncouth.  With  all  these  defects 
he  possessed  extraordinary  powers.  He  had 
the  finest  capacity  for  discrimination  and  an- 
alysis, the  faculty  which,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  distinguishes  the  lawyer.  He  had 
also  wit,  philosophy,  a  prodigious  memory,  and 
stores  of  learning,  which  were  unsuspected  until 
the  occasion  called  for  their  display.  On  the 
different  occasions  on  which  I  have  heard  him 
speak,  he  seemed  to  blunder  along  for  an  hour 
or  two,  as  if  he  were  merely  meditating  his  sub- 
ject, which  was  perhaps  the  case,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  confused  and  obscure.  It  was 
in  his  recapitulation  that  he  appeared  to  be 
great.     He  became  warm,  his  language  more 
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happy,  his  leaden  eye  seemed  to  kindle,  and 
for  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour  he  spoke 
with  admirable  force  and  power.  This  would 
probably  have  been  his  speech  if  he  had  pre- 
pared himself  in  his  closet.  But  his  usual 
preparation  was  drinking  enormous  quantities 
of  brandy.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years,  he 
was  a  perfect  sot,  and  it  is  wTonderful  how 
both  his  constitution  and  intellect  could  with- 
stand the  destructive  habit.  I  was  informed 
by  a  friend  that  his  masterly  defence  of  Judge 
Chace,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  first  specimen 
of  forensic  eloquence  preserved  in  this  coun- 
try, was  written  after  it  was  delivered,  with 
an  eye  to  his  fame,  and  thus  reduced  to  its 
quintessence. 

Among  the  younger  advocates,  Mr  Winder 
was  decidedly  the  most  popular.  He  would 
have  been  a  Cicero  if  he  had  been  properly 
educated  and  trained  in  the  arts  of  the  orator. 
But  he  was  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  litera- 
ture, learning  or  philosophy.  His  language 
and  taste  wanted  cultivation,  and  his  imagina- 
tion needed  that  kind  of  elevation,  which  the 
study  of  the  poets  would  have  given.  He  was 
little  better  than  a  first  rate  slang-whanger,  with 
natural  powers  that  would  have  rendered  him  a 
prodigy  of  eloquence.  The  form  of  his  features 
was  Roman,  but  his  eyes  and  eyebrows  were 
light  and  unexpressive.  His  person  was  that 
of  an  Apollo.  Nothing  could  be  more  vehe- 
ment than  his  manner;  his  voice  was  strained  to 
its  highest  pitch,  and  his  person  thrown  into  a 
thousand  elegant  distortions.    It  is  not  this  kind 
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of  muscular  effort  which  makes  the  animated 
speaker,  who  kindles  the  passions  of  his  hearers. 
Speeches  delivered  in  a  fury,  when  read  in  the 
closet  may  appear  cold  and  dull.  The  thought 
must  be  animated  as  well  as  the  gesture.  Mr 
Winder  was  by  no  means  a  ranting  declaimer, 
but  his  manner  was  too  uniformly  vehement. 
He  lived  to  improve  it;  and  if  his  career  had 
not  been  cut  short  almost  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  would  have  risen  to  great  eminence.  In 
private  life  he- was  a  noble  fellow,  his  heart  was 
as  big  as  a  mountain.  His  military  career  was 
unfortunate — his  defence  of  Washington  has 
been  censured,  but  the  fault  was  that  which  he 
displayed  at  the  bar — too  much  vivacity,  too 
mercurial — he  wished  to  be  vidette,  aid,  soldier, 
corporal  as  well  as  general,  instead  of  being  the 
stationary  pivot  upon  which  every  thing  ought 
to  have  turned. 

If  Mr  Winder  might  have  been  the  Cicero  of 
this  country,  Mr  Jennings  may  be  regarded  as 
the  American  Demosthenes — spoiled — at  least 
in  the  attainment  of  the  fame  which  generally 
follows  the  display  of  extraordinary  gifts.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  orator  of  that  name 
who  flourished  before  the  revolution.  Mr  Jen- 
nings was  then  turned  of  forty;  and  his  talents 
were  brought  into  sudden  and  unexpected  dis- 
play, by  the  appointment  of  public  prosecutor 
for  Baltimore.  He  had  not  been  suspected  of 
possessing  uncommon  eloquence.  His  life  had 
passed  in  the  gay  and  elegant  society  of  Anna- 
polis, and  he  was  regarded  as  a  young  man  of 
fashion  and  pleasure.     He  had  studied  in  the 
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Temple,  and  had  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  like 
Goldsmith,  on  foot.  His  person,  somewhat 
below  the  ordinary  size,  was  of  the  most  per- 
fect symmetry,  and  his  dress  peculiarly  neat 
and  tasteful.  His  head  was  uncommonly  fine  ; 
it  might  pass  for  a  copy  of  that  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  the  head  of  the  great  orator  of 
Greece — the  rounded,  compact  head  and  full 
forehead,  like  that  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  the  large,  muscular  upper  lip, 
considered  by  Lavater  as  the  mark  of  the  orator, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  Mr  Clay,  and  which 
1  have  observed  to  be  an  almost  invariable  prog- 
nostic. The  brilliancy  of  his  first  displays  in 
Baltimore  would  have  enabled  Mr  Jennings 
to  have  leaped  at  once  to  the  first  rank  in  his 
profession,  and  he  would  have  been  the  orator 
with  whom  Pinkney  would  have  had  to  grap- 
ple on  his  return  to  this  country.  From  some 
cause  or  other,  he  did  not  seize  the  opportunity 
presented  to  him.  His  speech  against  Baptist 
Irvine,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
forensic  display  ever  witnessed  in  Baltimore. 
He  occupied  five  hours  in  the  delivery,  and  held 
his  audience  enchained.  In  the  course  of  it,  he 
thrice  drew  an  involuntary  burst  of  applause 
from  the  whole  audience,  similar  to  those  by 
Curran  on  the  trial  of  Fiverty.  The  speech 
was  not  preserved. 

Mr  Purviance  was  a  perfect  model  of  a  prac- 
tising lawyer.  One  who  was  desirous  of  ex- 
hibiting the  favourable  side  of  his  profession, 
might  point  to  Mr  Purviance.  Well  read  in 
the  law,  almost  to  a  fault,  his  duty  as  an  attor- 
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ney  and  advocate  was  performed  with  a  degree 
of  fidelity  to  the  '  client  as  well  as  to  the  court,' 
and,  1  may  add,  to  his  conscience — as  if  the 
oath  were  continually  present  to  his  mind.  He 
had  the  most  extensive  docket  of  any  one  in 
practice,  and  was  engaged  in  almost  every  cause 
of  importance.  He  spoke  well  ;  was  perfectly 
master  of  his  subject ;  and  neglected  nothing 
which  his  duty  required.  His  character  was 
truly  estimable,  in  public  and  in  private. 

I  might  make  a  book  if  I  were  to  give  the  cha- 
racters of  all  the  members  of  the  bar.  Few  of 
them.  I  have  already  observed,  were  in  full 
business.  Mr  Kell,  Mr  Gvvynn,  Mr  Boyd, 
Mr  Donaldson  and  Mr  M'Meckin  ruled  the 
roast  in  the  different  courts. 

The  difficulty  of  success  in  the  profession  is 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Winder,  as 
he  related  it  to  me  himself.      After  practising 
with  nattering  success  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  he  was  tempted  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  Baltimore.    After  remaining  here  nearly 
three  years,  and  expending  the  little  money  he 
had  made,  and  having  during  that  time  received 
but  thirty  dollars,  he  resolved  to  return  whence 
he  came,  and  actually  placed  his  movables  on 
board  a  sloop,  and  was  about  to  embark  with 
his  family,  when  a  friend  was  elected  sheriff, 
and  persuaded  him  to  try  it  a  while  longer. 
This  friend  enabled  him  to  get  a  docket  and 
clientele,  and  then  came  repeated  opportunities 
of  display  ;  and  this  established  his  reputation, 
which  could  not    have  been   done  by   half  a 
dozen  speeches,  however  brilliant.     Mr  Rod- 
P  2 
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ney  informed  me  that  Wells,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  bar, 
tried  the  profession  seven  years  in  Philadel- 
phia without  being  able  to  pay  his  office  rent. 
He  probably  attempted  to  get  business  with- 
out a  docket  or  clientele^  and  found  himself 
in  the  dilemma  I  have  described.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  business  to  get  business,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  get  business  to  have  busi- 
ness. Those  who  think  to  get  forward  by  mere 
dint  of  oratory,  rarely  succeed,  unless,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  great  reputation  has  pre- 
ceded them  to  the  bar.  They  are  like  a  mason 
who  would  begin  at  the  top  to  build  a  chimney. 
The  young  lawyer  must  have  the  patience  of 
the  angler — he  must  watch  the  nibble — be  con- 
tent with  his  little  string  of  minnows,  before  he 
can  expect  to  find  larger  fish  on  his  hooks. 

Political  excitement  was  at  this  period  very 
high.  The  embargo  had  been  laid,  and  all  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  pursuits  suddenly  arrest- 
ed. Thousands  of  persons  were  thus  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  ships  lay  rot- 
ting at  the  wharves.  As  I  was  of  the  Jefferson 
school  of  politics,  I  of  course  thought  it.  all  right, 
and  was  neither  competent  nor  disposed  to  judge 
for  myself  as  to  the  constitutionality  or  policy 
of  the  measure.  Its  repeal  seemed  to  prove  that 
it  had  failed  to  produce  the  effect  intended  ;  but 
our  commerce  had  in  the  mean  time  received  a 
death  blow,  whereas  it  might  have  struggled 
for  some  years  longer  under  the  many  disadvan- 
tages under  which  it  laboured.  If  the  peace  of 
Europe  could  have  been  foreseen,  which  put  an 
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end  to  the  carrying  trade,  it  might  have  been  well 
to  have  made  preparations  in  time  for  a  change  of 
circumstances  and  the  rivalry  of  other  nations. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  questiona- 
ble— the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  could  not,  with- 
out a  great  latitude  of  construction,  authorise 
the  putting  an  end  to  commerce  altogether  for 
an  indefinite  period.  If  the  policy  of  inciden- 
tal protection  to  American  industry,  by  the 
regulation  of  imports,  is  a  questionable  power, 
this  was  much  more  so.  But  it  originated  with 
Jefferson,  the  idol  of  our  political  faith — and  we 
thought  it  all  right. 

I  witnessed,  for  the  first  time,  what  is  called  a 
barbecue,  an  assemblage  of  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  expression  to  political  opinion. 
This  took  place  in  a  grove  about  two  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  town.  Here  an  ox  was  roasted 
whole,  while  hillocks  of  bread,  and  barrels  of 
whiskey  and  beer  were  placed  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees.  The  swilling  of  the  liquor,  and  the 
pulling  and  tearing  of  the  half  raw  beef,  would 
have  been  done  honour  to  a  feast  of  Abyssi- 
nians.  The  people  were  addressed  by  General 
Smith,  a  tall,  fine  looking  man,  with  a  strong 
clear  voice  well  suited  to  field  oratory;  and  in 
a  strain  well  adapted  to  please  the  audience, 
who  frequently  interrupted  him  by  shouts  of 
applause.  It  was  a  defence  of  the  embargo, 
and  of  the  administration  generally,  with  a  long 
detail  of  the  injuries  experienced  from  Great 
Britain.  The  speech  was  not  without  some 
strokes  of  unpolished  eloquence,  exhibiting  the 
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natural  talents  of  the  orator,  who  was  unrivalled 
on    the  stamp.     The  term  stump  oratory,  is 
probably  derived  from   the  practice   in  early 
times  of  speaking  from  a  stump  or  log  of  wood; 
instead  of  a  temporary  scaffold,  or  tribune,  such 
as  that  provided  on  this  occasion.      I  cannot  say 
that  I  entered  heartily  into  the  feelings  of  those 
who   formed    this   assemblage  ;    my  habits  of 
inquiry  and  reflection  rather  led  me  to  make 
unfavourable  conclusions  from  what  I  saw  and 
heard.     One  idea  of  the  orator,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  thunders  of  applause,  appeared  to  me 
nothing  more  than  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  a  mere 
antithesis,  without  any  soundness  of  reasoning. 
Alluding  to  the  entire  stagnation  of  commerce, 
and  the  decay  of  our  ships  and  cargoes  in  port, 
he  said,  it  was  "  better  to  cry  over  than  to  cry 
after  them/'     Will  the  argument  intended  to 
be  conveyed  in  this  figure,  bear  a  dispassionate 
and  candid  investigation  ?    I  think  it  will  not. 
We,  the  people,  are  often  courted  and  flattered 
by  those  who  despise  us.     Why  is  the  monarch 
flattered  ?     It  is  on  account  of  the  power  he  pos- 
sesses.    Why  do  men  dig  into  the  bowels  of 
the  vile  earth  ?     It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  gem 
or  the  metal  they  expect  to  find  there.     The 
demagogue,  the  courtier  of  the  people,  flatters 
them  to  obtain  the  possession  of  their  sceptre,  in 
order  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes.       He  no 
more  loves  the  people  than  the  courtier  loves 
the  monarch;  it  is  the  power — the  power  that 
is  worshipped — it  is  this — which  is  sought  to 
be  used  for  the  profit  of  the  actual  possessor. 
When  will  the  people  awake  to  a  true  know- 
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ledge  of  the  design  of  the  demagogue  ?  When 
they  shall  become  enlightened;  and  when  they 
shall  be  convinced,  that  of  all  their  enemies,  the 
demagogue,  professing  exclusive  patriotism,  and 
extravagant  love  for  them,  is  the  most  to  be 
dreaded. 

Another  political  exhibition  which  I  witness- 
ed, filled  me  with  disgust  and  even  horror. 
This  was  the  burning  of  the  gin  on  a  hill  to  the 
east  of  the  city.  The  gin  had  been  imported 
under  a  British  license  ;  it  was  purchased  by 
subscriptions,  and  condemned  to  form  a  bonfire. 
The  casks  which  contained  it  were  pile  dup, 
and  then  surrounded  with  tar  barrels  and  other 
combustible  materials.  The  casks  soon  burst, 
and  the  liquor  ran  out  in  blazing  streams,  like 
the  lava  of  a  volcano,  and  in  some  places  stood 
in  puddles  or  ponds.  The  dregs  of  Fell's  Point, 
and  of  the  town,  were  gathered  in  a  short  time, 
and  might  be  seen  endeavouring  to  appropriate 
the  liquor  in  such  vessels  as  they  could  hastily 
procure.  I  actually  saw  some  of  them  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  doing  reverence  to  their  deity, 
and  the  whole  exhibiting  a  scene  which  might 
have  heightened  the  imaginations  of  Milton  or 
Dante.  The  blaze  of  the  burning  liquid  shed  its 
light  over  the  city,  occasioning  sad  reflections  to 
some,  while  others  danced  with  joy.  Crowds 
of  idle  sailors  and  drunken  vagabonds  filled 
the  streets;  and  this  was  the  commencement  of 
those  unhappy  scenes  which  took  place  after  I 
had  left  the  city.  It  was  the  natural  fermenta- 
tion of  a  mass  of  idle  people,  deprived  of  their 
usual  employments,  discontented  and  restless, 
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goaded  almost  to  madness,  and  willing  to  vent 
their  fury  upon  any  thing  in  their  way. 

I  was  introduced  to  a  sort  of  Jacobin  club, 
where  Baptist  Irvine  was  the  principal  person- 
age. He  would  have  rivalled  Santerre  or  Danton. 
I  was  heartily  disgusted  with  the  low  and  illi- 
beral ideas,  and  the  merciless  cruelty  of  this 
priest  of  democracy.  Nothing  could  be  more 
intolerant  and  mercenary  than  the  greater  part 
of  this  societv.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to 
the  people,  if  they  could  only  look  behind  the 
curtain,  and  see  the  motives  of  these  vile  party 
jugglers  and  swindlers!  How  their  pride  would 
be  mortified,  to  find  themselves  used  as  the  in- 
struments of  the  vilest  of  men,  for  the  most 
sordid  purposes  ;  while  they  believe  they  are 
rewarding  by  their  confidence,  the  most  sincere 
patriots — their  '  countrymen  and  lovers. '  The 
remedy  is  with  the  people  themselves.  The 
remedy  must  be  by  setting  their  faces  against 
all  combinations,  or  clubs,  or  organized  party 
schemes.  Elections  ought  to  be  the  spontane- 
ous act  of  the  people,  no  man  should  dare  to 
influence  their  choice,  under  the  pretence  of  giv- 
ing them  correct  information,  and  keeping  them 
in  the  ranks  of  a  party,  or  rather  of  a  faction. 
I  was  once  unfriendly  to  the  extension  of 
popular  elections  to  all  offices.  My  opinion 
has  changed.  If  offices  are  to  be  distributed 
as  party  rewards,  let  them  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  sovereign,  the  people,  instead  of  being  the 
perquisites  of  successful  leaders  and  their  fol- 
lowers, and  their  infamous  clubs.  If  the  power 
of  elections  is  to  be  abused,  let  it  be  by  those 
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who  have  a  right  to  abuse  it.  In  short,  the 
corruption  of  the  times  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  all  offices  should  be  immediately 
filled  by  the  people,  or  their  salaries  so  reduced, 
as  to  cease  to  be  the  objects  of  political  scram- 
bles. 

The  time  had  arrived  for  me  to  take  leave  of 
Baltimore.  I  might  have  remained  some  time 
longer,  but,  falling  in  with  a  western  man,  he 
informed  me  that  there  was  but  one  lawyer  in 
the  town  and  county  of  Somerset,  where  he 
lived.  There  had  been  three,  but  one  was  made 
a  judge,  and  the  other  had  fallen  a  victim  to  in- 
temperance. A  place  with  but  one  lawyer,  on 
the  road  to  the  west,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleg- 
hanies  !  This  was  too  tempting  to  be  rejected. 
In  a  week,  I  was  prepared  to  take  my  depar- 
ture, and  in  a  week  more  was  in  Somerset. 
My  failure  in  Baltimore  was  painful  to  me,  on 
account  of  the  mortification  it  would  give  my 
father.  I  fshould  otherwise  have  rejoiced  at 
my  escape  from  scenes  of  which  I  had  become 
heartily  tired. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  AUTHOR  SURVEYS  THE  NEW  SCENE  OF  ACTION 

BEGINS    A    PROFESSIONAL    CAREER USEFUL    HINTS 

TO  YOUNG  LAWYERS. 

The  next  morning  I  put  on  my  best  suit  of 
clothes,  and  strutted  on  the  pavement  before  the 
door.  In  a  short  time,  the  no  longer  sole  law- 
yer of  the  place  made  his  appearance  also,  be- 
fore the  opposition  tavern,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way.  Like  chanticleer,  prompted  by  instinct, 
he  felt  his  empire  invaded,  at  least  insulted,  by 
the  proximity  of  a  rival  bird,  and  made  ready  to 
crow  defiance.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
however,  he  politely  called  upon  me,  with 
many  offers  of  friendly  assistance,  information 
and  good  will:  perhaps  more  sincere  than  the 
professions  of  a  rival  belle;  for  two  lawyers  in 
a  place  are  in  some  measure  necessary,  if  not 
for  the  breed  of  lawyers,  at  least  for  the  breed- 
ing of  law  suits. 

My  antagonist,  rival,  or  rather  opponent, 
gave  me  to  understand  that  the  business  of  the 
county  was  but  small,  and  that  the  best,  or 
most  lucrative,  was  monopolized  by  himself; 
such  as  that  of  collecting  debts,  stating  accounts 
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in  the  orphan's  court  for  executors  and  admi- 
nistrators, presenting  petitions  for  roads  and 
tavern  licenses  in  the  quarter  sessions.  There 
would  be  little  left  for  me  except  the  appear- 
ances in  civil  suits,  and  the  defence  of  persons 
indicted,  with  a  little  occasional  conveyancing. 
But  I,  who  had  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Curran,  Martin,  Ross  and  Harper  in  my  head, 
and  was  more  pleased  with  the  tropes  and 
figures  of  the  imagination,  than  with  the  figures 
of  arithmetic;  who  thought  of  nothing  but  occa- 
sions and  opportunities  for  displaying  the  ora- 
tor, was  well  satisfied  with  the  portion  of  the 
practice  which  fell  to  my  share;  and  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  to  him  the  more  lucra- 
tive roll  of  the  attorney,  in  order  to  be  the 
Cicero  of  the  place,  for  which  he  did  not  care 
a  farthing. 

He  hinted,  with  some  self-complacency,  that 
he  booked  about  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  ; 
of  course  I  must  be  content  with  a  much  smaller 
sum.  This  I  could  much  more  readily  do  than 
get  over  the  shock  occasioned  to  me  by  the  use 
of  such  a  word  as  booked  in  connexion  with 
the  liberal  profession  of  the  law,  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  lend  its  aid  to  the  distressed,  in  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  without  fee  or  reward;  or  if 
anything  is  accepted,  it  is  merely  quiddam 
honorarium,  and  not  for  the  mere  i  lucre  of 
gain.'  In  the  course  of  time,  I  was  cured  of 
this  romantic  folly  and  presumption.  I  found 
it  would  not  do  to  look  only  into  the  clouds — 
there  were  things  at  my  feet  which  also  claimed 
attention ;   in    other    words,   he    that   aspires 
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to  climb  must  not  disdain  the  humble  helps 
which  are  necessary  to  his  elevation.  The 
young  lawyer  should  think  more  of  picking 
up  his  crumbs,  than  of  flying  like  a  balloon. 
He  must  be  content  to  become  a  business  man, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  fortune.  If  he  possess  the 
gift  of  the  orator,  this  course  will  afford  the 
opportunity,  in  due  season,  of  enabling  him  to 
bring  it  forth;  if  he  have  it  not,  all  the  oratori- 
cal aspirations  imaginable  will  not  procure  it. 
I  speak  from  my  own  experience,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  shoals  and  quicksands  I  en- 
countered, and  not  from  any  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment. I  may  safely  use  the  words  of  the 
old  metrical  'last  will  and  testament  :' 

'  Sound  in  memory  and  mind, 
And  to  hip  not  inclined.' 

I  give  and  bequeath  it  as  my  last  advice  to  the 
young  lawyer  and  attorney,  to  be  diligent  in 
his  business — this  being  as  necessary  in  his  as  in 
all  other  occupations. 

On  the  same  day,  not  entirely  regardless  of 
worldly  economy,  I  looked  over  my  wardrobe, 
and  picked  out  sundry  garments  which  had 
been  condemned  as  unfit  for  city  use,  although 
not  a  great  deal  the  worse,  and  took  them  to 
one  skilled  in  the  subject  matter,  according  to 
the  law  maxim,  cuique  sui  perito  creditur 
arte.  Although  my  prospects  appeared  to  be 
good,  at  least  in  one  sense,  being  now  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains;  yet,  the  opportunity 
of  wearing  out  my  old  clothes  was  not  to  be 
despised.     After  depositing  such  articles  as  re- 
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quired  sartical  advice  and  assistance,  I  con- 
tinued my  walk  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
The  street  in  a  short  distance  became  a  lane,  with 
a  fence  on  each  side.  A  rapid  mountain  stream 
brought  me  up;  the  opposite  side  presenting  a 
forest  of  gloomy  pines,  with  close  thickets  and 
undergrowth.  Thinking  this  a  good  place  for 
declamation,  and  fancying  myself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  splendid  audience, 

'  Concedere  duces  et  vulgi  stante  corona,' 

I  gradually  raised  my  voice  to  its  highest  pitch, 
and  did  not  perceive  my  mistake,  until  I  had 
alarmed  half  the  village,  and  was  about  to  have 
the  vulgi  stante  corona  in  earnest.  My  tailor 
and  his  journeyman  led  the  van,  running  to- 
wards me  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them; 
actuated,  perhaps,  as  much  by  interested  mo- 
tives as  by  humanity.  Finding  myself  in  this 
ludicrous  situation,  I  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  turn  my  oratory  into  a  song,  and  gave 
'  Hail  Columbia,  happy  land!'  in  a  style  not 
unworthy  of  the  fourth  of  July,  at  the  same 
time  boldly  advancing  to  meet  the  posse.  On 
seeing  this,  they  stood  still  a  few  moments, 
then  leisurely  turned  on  their  steps,  ever  and 
anon  looking  back  over  their  shoulders.  The 
same  evening,  Thimble  called  with  a  pair  of 
pantaloons  in  a  state  of  repair,  and  inquired 
for  "  the  young  mon  that's" — "Who?"  said  the 
landlord.  "  Why  the  young  mon  that's  troubPt 
in  mind."  I  paid  him  his  fee,  which  seemed 
to  work  a  sudden  change  in  his  countenance, 
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and  doubtless  opinion,  as  he  went  satisfied, 
that  instead  of  being  a  yelling  madman  I  was 
only  a  very  bad  singer. 

In  a  few  days  I  procured  a  comfortable  office, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  deceased  law- 
yer ;  his  chairs,  tables  and  book  case  had  been 
left,  and  as  my  books  soon  arrived,  I  was  es- 
tablished without  much  trouble.  Considering 
that  'time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of,'  I 
was  determined  to  turn  it  to  advantage,  and 
follow  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Jones,  by 
making  a  proper  division  of  the  hours  of  the 
day.  In  the  forenoon  I  was  engaged  in  revis- 
ing the  elementary  writers  which  I  had  read 
while  a  student,  referring  to  the  leading  cases; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  I  read  over  again  the  great 
English  historians,  together  with  other  literary 
works  of  a  more  elementary  character,  such  as 
the  travels  of  Anacharsis.  The  writings  of 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Gillies,  Middleton. 
now  read  for  a  third  or  fourth  time,  presented 
to  me  that  kind  of  novelty  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  greater  maturity  of  my  own 
intellect  ;  for,  after  all,  the  profit  or  pleasure 
derived  from  reading  must  chiefly  depend  on 
the  reader's  own  reflections.  This  course  was 
pursued  during  my  residence  at  Somerset,  ex- 
cepting when  engaged  in  the  study  of  causes  in 
the  course  of  my  practice.  My  studies  in  Bal- 
timore had  been  very  general,  or  miscellaneous, 
and  perhaps  more  of  my  time  and  thoughts  had 
been  occupied  by  men  and  society  than  by 
books  ;  a  year  or  two  of  quiet  and  regular  ap~ 
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plication  and  discipline,  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  me. 

The  court  sat  four  times  a  year,  Judge  Young 
presiding,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  reading  and 
of  a  most  amiable  character.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  my  father,  and  manifested  to  me 
the  greatest  kindness.  My  friend  Forward  had 
married  his  niece,  while  I  was  still  free  as  air  and 
almost  as  unsettled.  Marriage  produces  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  character  of  a  young  law- 
yer. It  makes  him  a  man  of  business  par 
force,  at  the  same  time  that  it  clips  the  wings 
of  his  fancy,  and  in  a  few  years  settles  him 
down  to  the  level  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moves  and  has  his  being.  The  one  who 
changes  his  theatre  of  action,  almost  mechani- 
cally makes  a  new  effort  on  the  new  stage;  and 
it  is  only  by  successive  and  repeated  efforts,  a 
greater  elevation  can  be  attained.  The  new 
impulse  hurries  him  forward  beyond  the  point 
he  would  reach  if  he  were  to  continue  the  'even 
tenor  of  his  way.'  And  here  I  am  uncon- 
sciously raising  an  argument  in  favour  of  my 
own  course,  while  I  have  just  given  different 
advice  to  the  young  lawyer — such,  alas!  is  the 
frailty  of  human  nature. 

I  waited  with  some  anxiety  for  the  first 
court,  and  prevailed  on  my  friend  Forward, 
who  was  settled  forty  miles  off,  to  attend  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  my  cases  were  carefully  pre- 
pared by  revolving  all  the  questions  or  topics 
of  law  which  might  arise  in  them  and  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  while  I  stood  ready 
q2 
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to  defend  any  unfortunate  wight  who  might 
fall  under  the  notice  of  the  grand  jury.  As 
there  were  hut  two  lawyers  in  the  place,  that  is, 
another  heside  myself,  our  names  were  marked 
to  every  suit  on  the  docket,  not  quite  a  thous- 
and in  number.  During  the  term,  which  lasted 
the  greater  part  of  the  week,  I  made  four  or 
five  speeches  a  day,  and  learned  how  much  I 
needed  a  course  of  practice,  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  speaking  at  the  bar  with  ease  to  myself, 
and  in  a  way  suited  to  the  occasion.  Instead 
of  speaking  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
universe,  I  addressed  a  very  humble  audience 
of  German  farmers,  and  American  Scotch  Irish; 
my  speeches  were,  therefore,  entirely  too  ela- 
borate and  magnificent,  and  altogether  too  ve- 
hement. Mr  Forward  being  engaged  with  me 
on  the  same  side,  opened  the  case,  and  with 
his  calm,  self  poised,  deliberate,  yet  animated 
argument,  made  the  subject  plain  to  the  under- 
standings of  the  jurymen.  He  marked  out  the 
course,  filled  up  the  valleys,  levelled  the  moun- 
tains, paved  the  way,  while  I  drove  my  vehicle 
over  it,  with  a  thundering  noise.  I  was  glad 
when  the  court  was  over,  for  it  kept  me  in  a 
painful  and  feverish  slate  of  excitement.  The 
bar  has  its  common  place,  which  forms  no  small 
part  of  its  ordinary  display;  it  requires  time 
and  repeated  efforts  to  attain  it,  and  to  overcome 
by  habit  a  large  portion  of  that  sensibility 
which  disturbs  the  young  and  unpractised  advo- 
cate. The  young  surgeon,  no  doubt,  of  fine 
feeling,  is  all  sensitiveness  at  first,  even  in  the 
most  ordinary  use  of  the  lancet,  which  he  soon 
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learns  to  use  with  indifference  ;  and  yet,  the 
sensibility  is  by  no  means  destroyed — it  is  still 
alive  for  cases  of  new  and  peculiar  interest. 
The  art  of  oratory,  or  public  speaking,  at  the 
bar,  requires  practice  on  real  subjects;  reading, 
and  the  sham-fights  of  the  debating  club  will 
not  suffice.  The  dullest  practised  speaker  is 
at  home,  compared  to  the  young  lawyer  of  ge- 
nius, whose  fiery  edge  is  not  yet  worn  off,  and 
who  has  acquired  nothing  of  the  ordinary  slang- 
whang.  1  cannot  give  better  advice  on  this 
occasion,  than  to  request  the  student  to  ponder 
over  the  words  of  Bacon:  'reading  makes  the 
full  man,  writing  the  correct  man,  and  speak- 
ing the  ready  man.5 

At  the  succeeding  term  of  the  court  I  had 
an  interesting  case,  in  which  I  took  as  much 
pains  as  if  I  were  to  appear  before  the  Areopagus 
of  Athens  or  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  indictment  against  a  money 
lender  for  taking  more  than  legal  interest.  My 
speech  occupied  three  hours,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  judge;  it  was  afterwards  written 
out  by  me,  and  filled  upwards  of  a  hundred 
pages.  According  to  my  habit  of  tracing  every 
subject  to  its  fountain,  I  inquired  into  what 
matters  are  in  themselves  the  subjects  of  prose- 
cution in  the  criminal  forum;  thatis  to  say,  mala 
in  se>  as  the  law  terms  them,  as  they  inflict  an 
immediate  and  direct  injury  to  society  as  such, 
although  they  may  at  the  same  time  involve  a 
private  wrong.  In  the  next  place,  I  pursued 
the  same  inquiry  as  to  those  acts  which  are 
placed  on   the  same  footing  as  to  the  mode  of 
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the  prosecution,  and  are  called  mala  prohibita, 
— matters  indifferent  in  themselves,  but  declared 
criminal  in  consequence  of  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  injury  to  society.  On  this  account, 
the  legislator  has  thought  it  good  policy  to 
place  them  in  the  same  rank,  and  to  affix  the 
same  sanction.  Next  I  examined  the  nature  of 
what  is  called  usury,  and  the  good  policy  ot 
laws  limiting  the  amount  of  interest  for  the  use 
of  money,  or  of  any  thing  else;  and  this  with  a 
view  to  the  inquiry  whether  usury  could  be 
considered  malum  in  se.  I  then  traced  the 
history  of  the  laws  on  the  subject,  beginning 
with  Leviticus,  and  coming  down  to  an  act  of  as- 
sembly copied  from  the  statute  of  Anne.  I  re- 
viewed the  English  legislation  and  decisions, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  proposition, 
that  usury  was  not  malum  in  se;  that  the  mode 
of  prosecution  by  indictment  had  never  been 
sanctioned  excepting  in  cases  where  the  amount 
of  interest  was  forty  per  cent;  that  it  was  ma- 
lum prohibitum  only  in  a  qualified  sense,  being 
the  subject  of  a  qui  tarn  action,  and  not  to  a 
prosecution  in  the  criminal  forms.  The  learned 
judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  There  was  a  verdict  against  my 
client;  but  on  a  writ  of  error  it  was  set  aside, 
and  acquittal  followed. 

The  foregoing  synopsis  will  be  dull  enough 
to  the  general  reader,  nut  the  law  student  may 
possibly  think  differently.  I  treated  the  first 
part  of  the  subject  as  a  philosopher,  referred  to 
Beccaria,  and  reasoned  on  the  nature  of  society 
and  government.    The  second  I  endeavoured  to 
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discuss  like  a  statesman  and  legislator,  and  was 
afterwards  gratified  to  find  that  I  had  fallen 
upon  all  the  arguments,  with  scarce  an  excep- 
tion, advanced  by  Jeremy  Bentham  and  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons.  I  then 
traced  the  origin  of  the  notion  among  Christian 
people,  that  usury  is  sinful,  and  read  the  passage 
in  Scripture  which  places  the  loan  of  all  other 
articles  on  the  same  footing  with  usury  of 
money,  and  confined  the  prohibition  to  the 
Jews  themselves,  while  they  were  permitted  to 
take  usury  of  the  stranger.  Usury  did  not  mean 
the  taking  more  than  was  reasonable  or  moderate 
interest  fixed  by  law,  but  any  compensation 
for  the  use  of  money;  and  it  was  this  which  was 
denounced  by  the  monks,  perhaps  from  inter- 
ested motives,  as  a  mortal  sin.  The  first  Brit- 
ish statues  were  permissive  and  not  prohibito- 
ry, and  originated  in  the  exigence  of  commerce; 
they  were  subsequently  repealed  by  bigoted 
princes,  as  being  contrary  to  the  catholic  tenets 
of  that  day,  but  were  re-enacted  by  Elizabeth  and 
Anne.  Before  this,  no  interest  whatever  was 
allowed  for  the  use  of  money.  In  all  other  mat- 
ters, persons  capable  of  contracting  were  per- 
mitted to  make  their  own  bargains,  and  to  be 
the  judges  for  themselves  whether  the  bargain 
was  to  their  advantage  or  not:  whether  this  ex- 
ception  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of 
society,  is  a  problem  not  yet  solved.  I  think 
the  law  of  Louisiana,  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween conventional  and  legal  interest,  will  be 
ultimately  adopted  by  all  the  states;  without, 
however,  limiting  the  amount  of  conventional 
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interest.  Where  the  interest  is  excessive,  the 
courts  of  equity?  where  they  exist,  ought  to 
relieve,  or  the  juries  should  do  it  where  there 
are  no  such  courts,  provided  the  excess  be  such 
as  to  be  unconscionable  and  allied  to  fraud. 

The  bar  has  its  tactics  as  well  as  war.  The 
management  of  a  cause  requires  judgment  and 
experience — the  battle  is  often  won  or  lost, 
before  a  word  is  addressed  to  the  jury,  although 
the  bystanders  think  of  nothing  but  the  speech. 
This  is  not  a  place  to  touch  on  a  subject  which 
would  require  a  volume  to  do  it  justice;  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  a  kind  of  war  which  I  consider 
justifiable,  only  so  far  as  it  tends  to  defeat  the 
designs  of  the  unjust,  and  enable  the  injured 
to  obtain  redress.  The  most  common  defect  in 
the  management  of  a  cause,  is  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  management  of  testimony.  There  is 
nothing  so  prejudicial  or  injudicious  as  foolish 
questions,  or  even  an  unnecessary  number  of 
them,  or  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
question.  But  the  most  silly  thing  of  all,  is  to 
try,  after  a  witness  has  answered  well,  to  make 
him  answer  better.  A  previous  knowledge  of 
the  case  will  enable  a  man  of  good  sense  to 
know  the  points  which  require  explanation,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  How  vexatious 
to  see  a  case  overloaded  with  a  mass  of  testimo- 
ny on  the  same  point,  varying  in  no  essential 
circumstance,  tending  to  produce  confusion  and 
to  bewilder  the  jury!  Most  cases  turn  upon 
two  or  three  matters  of  fact,  and  the  business 
of  the  lawyer  and  judge  is  to  free  these  from 
what  is  irrelevant.     A  kind  of  moral  chemis- 
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try  is  to  be  applied  to  reduce  the  mass  to  its  ele- 
ments, and  to  east  aside  what  is  useless:  and 
here  is  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  discrimination  or  analysis,  which 
proves  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  advo- 
cate. Leave  to  those  who  can  do  no  better  to 
pad  over  the  raw  material  of  the  testimony,  to 
repeat  again  and  again  the  stories  of  the  several 
witnesses;  varying  the  language,  and  attempt- 
ing to  substitute  a  phrase  or  two  in  order  to  give 
an  unfair  colouring  to  what  has  been  said.  This 
is  easier  than  the  process  of  systematising,  con- 
densing or  compressing;  the  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic, by  which  a  bulky  thing  is  made  to 
occupy  a  small  space,  and  a  thing  of  weight  is 
expanded  to  larger  dimensions.  The  first  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  habit  or  practice,  the 
commonplace  slang-whang;  the  latter,  deep 
reflection,  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  Things  are  to  be  compared,  to  be 
carefully  scrutinized;  inferences  and  deductions 
are  to  be  made  from  pregnant  facts;  whilst  an  op- 
portunity is  afforded  of  drawing  from  that  com- 
mon stock  of  information,  which  may  be  freely 
used  without  calling  on  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses. 

An  orator,  according  to  Cicero,  ought  to 
know  every  thing  ;  for  there  is  no  subject  o'n 
which  he  may  not  be  called  to  speak.  Persons 
skilled  in  particular  subjects  are  often  called  to 
help  out  the  ignorance  of  the  lawyers,  judges, 
and  jurors — such  as  engineers,  physicians,  &c. 
&c. ;  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  advocate 
from   drawing  from  his  own  store.      I  once 
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knew  a  lawyer  of  very  common  talents,  to  ob- 
tain a  complete  triumph  in  a  cause  where  the 
question  related  to  the  effect  produced  on  a 
mill  by  raising  the  dam  eighteen  inches  higher 
at  another  mill  lower  down  the  stream;  but  the 
lawyer  had  previously  been  a  millwright!  The 
common  practice  of  the  bar  for  a  few  years, 
will  enable  the  most  ordinary  lawyer  to  bawl 
an  hour  or  two  over  his  yolume  of  notes  of 
unimportant  testimony;  but  it  requires  know- 
ledge, original  thought  and  sharpened  percep- 
tion, to  enlighten  and  surprise,  by  ingenious 
arguments,  by  reducing  the  bulky  mass  to  a  few 
simple  propositions,  or  by  building  up  an  impos- 
ing structure  from  a  few  materials. 

But  of  all  the  impudent,  cowardly,  and  cruel 
things  in  life,  there  is  nothing  worse  than  the 
practice  of  some  lawyers,  in  harassing  and  in- 
sulting witnesses  with  provoking  interrogato- 
ries and  insolent  deportment.  Some  are  silly 
enough  to  think,  that  by  treating  with  rudeness 
the  witness  of  the  opposite  party,  they  are  merely 
showing  their  zeal  for  their  client;  and  that  to 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  have  come 
prepared  to  commit  perjury,  is  professionally 
their  duty.  Here  is  a  great  mistake  ;  no  one 
ever  lost  any  thing  by  treating  witnesses,  while 
under  examination,  with  civility,  and  but  little 
is  ever  gained  by  a  contrary  course.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  question  a  witness  closely; 
but  it  may  be  done  without  insulting  him.  I 
once  received  a  lesson  on  this  subject  which  I 
shall  never  forget.  My  client  persuaded  me  that 
the  only  witness  who  could  testify  to  the  assault 
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and  battery  with  which  he  was  charged,  was  sub- 
ject to  habitual  intoxication,  and  was  in  liquor 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  although  once  a 
highly  respectable  man  ;  but  on  this  occasion, 
from  enmity  to  my  client  was  determined  to  give 
evidence  to  convict.  He  therefore  insisted  on 
my  putting  the  question  to  him,  as  to  whether 
he  was  sober  or  not  at  the  time,  in  the  plainest 
and  most  offensive  manner.  My  inexperience 
led  me  to  comply  with  his  desire,  and  the  poor 
witness,  an  elderly  man,  was  grossly  insulted 
by  me  ;  he  looked  at  me  with  surprise  for  a 
moment,  and  then  coolly  observed,  "  Young 
man,  I  knew  your  father  well,  he  was  a  gentle- 
man"— a  tear  then  moistened  his  eye;  I  imme- 
diately rose  and  made  my  apology  in  the  best 
manner,  and  with  much  feeling,  for  I  was 
deeply  affected.  It  was  a  lesson  to  me  on  other 
occasions  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  fre- 
quent cause  to  repent  of  my  civility  or  moder- 
ation, but  I  have  suffered  more  from  my  own 
acts  of  rudeness,  than  I  have  done  injury  to 
others  by  them. 

Perceiving  that  I  have  fallen  into  a  sort  of 
dissertation,  I  may  as  well  continue  it  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom 
it  may  concern  ;  while  the  general  reader  may 
skip  over,  to  where  he  will  find  more  amusing 
matter.  The  advocate  should  be  careful  not  to 
identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  his  client  ; 
he  must  not  act  as  if  he  were  the  partner  or  ac- 
complice of  his  client.  He  should  take  the  part 
of  his  client  professionally,  and  after  having 
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done  his  duty,  leave  the  judge  and  jury  to  do 
theirs,  as  if  the  result  no  more  concerned 
him  than  a  by-stander.  It  is  not  easy  to  do 
this,  I  confess,  and  at  the  same  time  be  zealous 
in  the  cause:  but  in  pursuing  a  different  course 
he  is  forgetting  himself  as  a  lawyer  and  a  gen- 
tleman. As  to  the  charge  of  defending  indis- 
criminately, right  and  wrong,  this  has  been 
sufficiently  explained  away  by  Paley.  It  is  a 
very  natural  idea,  but  on  a  close  examination  it 
will  be  found  to  be  incorrect.  There  is  an  ob- 
vious difference  between  defending  indiscrimi- 
nately right  and  wrong,  and  defending  or  sus- 
taining persons  who  are  sometimes  right  and 
sometimes  wrong,  and  which  cannot  be  known 
with  certainty  until  after  the  trial ;  and  the  coun- 
sel may  be  as  unprepared  to  form  a  correct 
opinion,  until  after  the  investigation,  as  the  judge 
or  jury.  It  is  impossible  to  know  how  the 
testimony  will  turn  out,  and  new  and  difficult 
questions  of  law  are  constantly  arising.  The 
lawyer  does  not  pretend  to  change  his  system 
of  ethics  with  the  causes  in  hand,  or  to  make 
injustice  and  falsehood  pass  for  right  and  truth. 
The  standard  of  moral  or  legal  rectitude  re- 
mains the  same  in  his  mind;  but  in  bringing  par- 
ticular actions  to  the  test  of  the  fixed  rules  of 
right,  there  is  a  boundless  latitude  for  honest 
difference  of  opinions.  Besides,  it  seldom  hap- 
pensthatone  party  is  entirely  right,  and  another 
entirely  wrong  ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  if  left 
without  defence,  there  might  be  excess  in  the 
measure  of    retribution — or   those   safeguards 
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provided  by  the  laws  for  every  citizen  might  be 
violated.  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  practice  of  defending  per- 
sons sometimes  in  the  right  and  sometimes  in 
the  wrong,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  moral 
sense,  especially  where  the  duties  of  the  attor- 
ney and  the  barrister  are  combined;  yet  looking 
at  the  profession  as  a  body,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  they  contain  as  large  a  proportion  of 
men  of  strict  integrity  and  honour,  as  in  any 
other  pursuit.  In  England,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  the  barrister  has  much  less  inter- 
course with  his  client  than  the  advocate  of  the 
United  States.  There  the  case  is  prepared  by 
the  attorney,  who  hands  the  barrister  his  brief 
and  his  fee;  and  consequently  the  barrister  ap- 
pears only  professionally.  It  is  perhaps  more 
frequent  there  to  abandon  a  cause  in  the  progress 
of  it,  as  a  player  throws  up  a  bad  hand  in  a 
game  of  cards;  and  it  ought  to  be  honourable 
every  where  to  do  so.  The  honest  lawyer  al- 
ways bears  in  mind  that  his  duty  extends  no 
further  than  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  clients, 
not  to  aid  their  iniquity. 

I  had  my  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  profession  for  several  years,  but  they 
did  not  proceed  from  any  necessity  of  defend- 
ing indiscriminately  right  and  wrong,  but  from 
the  idea  that  it  was  wrong  to  derive  emolument 
from  professional  advice  and  assistance.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  unjust,  that  one  who  had  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  aid  of  the  law  to  afford  him  redress, 
should,  in  addition  to  the  vexation  arising  from 
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this  necessity,  be  obliged  to  pay  for  professional 
aid  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  who  was  al- 
ready persecuted  by  *  false  clamour,  should  fur- 
ther suffer  by  being  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  "defending  himself.  In  time  I  was 
enabled  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies.  Our 
condition  of  life  is  imperfect,  and  full  of  mis- 
fortune. A  man  who  loses  his  horse  pays  the 
finder  for  his  trouble,  and  this  adds  to  his  loss. 
When  disease  overtakes  him,  he  must  augment 
the  misfortune  by  impoverishing  himself  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  a  physician.  Id  a  country  of 
laws,  some  persons  must  take  the  time  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  them,  so  that  others 
may  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  without 
interruption;  and  it  is  not  unjust  that  a  com- 
pensation should  be  allowed  for  their  assistance. 
By  this  kind  of  reasoning  my  mind  was  recon- 
ciled, but  1  was  always  a  very  bad  stipulator  for 
fees ;  and  yet,  this  is  one  of  the  things  to  be 
learned  by  the  lawyer,  who  must  live  as  well 
as  others.  In  general,  the  worst  lawyers  are 
the  most  skilful  in  this  matter  ;  yet  in  this,  as 
in  many  others  of  the  profession,  it  may  be 
justly  said, 

Inest  sua  gratia  parvis. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  AUTHOR  FINDS  SOMERSET  BUT  A  RESTING  PLACE 
RESOLVES  TO  SEEK  THE  GREAT  WEST REMINIS- 
CENCES  PHILIP    DODDRIDGE DIGRESSION    ABOUT 

THE     CAPITOL    AT    WASHINGTON A    NONDESCRIPT 

FRENCHMAN. 

It  is  not  a  subject  which  can  afford  any  great 
cause  to  boast,  that  in  such  a  place  as  Somerset 
I  soon  reached  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder 
of  ambition,  for  the  ladder  was  short,  and  the 
rounds  were  few.  I  speak  as  a  lawyer  ;  for,  if 
politics  had  been  my  aim,  it  is  possible  that  a 
much  higher  point  of  elevation  might  have  been 
within  my  reach.  But  having  accomplished 
the  object  of  my  present  ambition,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  I  will  here  lay  down  my  pen,  after 
writing  finis  on  the  last  page  of  my  book.  Not 
so.  Scarcely  had  eight  months  rolled  away, 
and  with  all  their  deeds  been  numbered  with  the 
past,  before  I  began  to  be  restless  and  uneasy 
in  my  present  situation.  The  very  thought  of 
being  settled  any  where,  much  less  in  this  dull 
and  sleepy  place,  to  one  who  so  passionately 
loved  his  liberty,  and  whose  imagination  was 
R2 
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ever  on  the  wing,  was  a  sufficient  motive  to 
prepare  for  another  flight  in  reality,  if  it  were 
but  to  prove  that  his  feet  had  not  become  roots, 
and  thus  fastened  him  to  the  ground.     Vanity! 

0  vanity!  thou  deardelight  of  youthful  minds!  it 
was  thou  that  didst  whisper  to  me  that  elsewhere 

1  might  fill  a  larger  space,  while  ambition  urged 
me  to  try  my  fortune  on  a  more  extensive  field. 
Perhaps  the  reader  may  think,  when  he  casts  a 
glance  backward  on  the  course  of  my  life,  that 
a  restless  disposition  may  have  been  generated 
by  the  frequent  changes  of  place  from  early 
infancy.  I  have  thought  differently  ;  but  alas! 
we  are  prone  to  self-deception;  and  we  frame  a 
thousand  excuses,  and  produce  a  thousand  rea- 
sons in  preference  to  the  one  adopted  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  yet,  will  it  be  thought 
very  unnatural,  or  any  evidence  of  a  want  of 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  pursuit,  that  in  my 
dreams  and  waking  reveries,  the  cords  of  feel- 
ing drew  me  powerfully  towards  the  scenes  of 
my  childhood,  and  towards  those  from  whom 
my  infant  ties  of  affection  had  been  violently 
severed?  Whatever  the  real  motives,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Somerset  grew  each  day  more  tire- 
some to  me.  I  mused  continually  on  the  project 
of  seeking  the  distant,  magnificent  west,  and 
of  attaining,  on  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi,  distinc- 
tion and  wealth,  with  the  same  rapidity,  and  on 
the  same  scale,  that  those  vast  regions  were  ex- 
panding into  greatness. 

During  the  winter  I  passed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  night  in  the  study  of  the  French  litera- 
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ture.  I  had  become  possessed  of  a  handsome  col- 
lection of  French  books,  which  had  belonged  to 
a  French  gentleman  lately  deceased,  and  who 
had  unfortunately  for  himself  been  engaged  in 
iron  works.  Among  these  were  the  Cours  de 
Litterature  of  La  Harpe,  and  the  Theatre 
Francais — the  latter  a  treasure  to  me.  I  pored 
over  it  with  inexpressible  delight,  and  com- 
pared the  Introduction  of  Voltaire  to  the  si- 
milar writings  of  Dryden.  I  gave  the  preference 
to  Corneille  over  Racine,  which,  according  to 
Bourrienne,  was  the  case  also  with  one  whom 
I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  name  on  the  same  page  with 
myself.  I  would  rescue  the  Cid  from  destruc- 
tion, even  if  in  doing  so  all  the  rest  of  the  French 
drama  and  half  of  Shakspeare  should  perish  ! 

I  have  said  that  the  society  of  Somerset  was 
dull,  without  meaning  however  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  people  of  that  place — many  of 
whom  I  remember  with  grateful  feelings.  I 
was  both  social  and  anti-social;  that  is,  I 
loved  both  solitude  and  society.  But  almost 
the  only  social  people  were  a  few  who  met  now 
and  then  to  drink  apple  toddy  and  sing  songs 
Irish,  Dutch  or  Welsh.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I,  who  had  gone  through  the  dissipation 
of  a  city  unscathed,  was  occasionally  enveloped 
in  the  fumes  of  tobacco  which  I  never  used 
in  any  way — among  card  players  whose  cards 
I  never  touched;  and  more  than  once  went  home 
reeling,  and  with  difficulty  could  steer  my  way 
to  the  sign  post !  The  reflections  of  my  serious 
moments  suggested  to  me  the  danger  to  which 
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I  was  exposed,  in  a  place  where  all  motives  to 
higher  action  seemed  already  exhausted.  It 
was  time,  I  thought,  to  seek  other  pastures. 
Alas  !  how  many  young  professional  men  of 
promise  have  fallen  unhappy  victims  to  vices 
like  these,  without  even  the  excuse  of  tempta- 
tion or  seduction  !  Flight,  a  change  of  scene, 
new  men,  new  incentives,  must  be  sought,  with 
a  firm  determination  to  abjure  such  conviviality 
in  future.  In  my  case  a  higher  passion  regain- 
ed possession  of  me — this  was  the  desire  to  ex- 
cel as  an  orator,  and  my  aspirations  after  fame 
still  vague  and  undefined;  yet,  so  strong  was 
the  latter,  that  to  exist  without  notoriety  or 
fame,  seemed  the  next  thing  to  non-existence 
itself.  When  this  was  afterwards  attained,  in 
a  comparative  degree,  I  was  surprised  that  I 
should  have  set  my  heart  upon  such  a  bauble, 
or  rather  bubble.  The  love  of  wild  adventure, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  also  influenced  me. 
This  love  had  been  nourished  by  the  reading  of 
travels,  real  or  fictitious  adventures,  biography 
and  romance,  in  all  of  which  I  had  taken  an 
extraordinary  delight,  and  had  dipped  deep. 
My  mind  was  stored  with  every  thing  of  this 
kind.  Had  I  been  a  prudent  piece  of  still  life, 
I  might  have  done  very  well  in  Somerset;  I 
might  have  laid  up  a  few  hundred  dollars,  have 
purchased  land  sold  for  less  than  its  value  at 
sheriff's  sale,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
fortune;  have  married  a  blowsy  country  lass, 
and  become  the  father  of  a  dozen  big  boys  and 
girls,  a  generation  of  people  like  the  children 
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of  Israel.     But  it  pleased  the  fates  to  spin  the 
thread  of  my  life  in  a  different  way. 

For  the  sake  of  variety,  I  made  occasionally 
an  excursion  to  the  neighbouring  counties,  to 
Cumberland  in  Maryland,  Greensburgh  and 
Bedford  in  Pennsylvania.  At  Cumberland  I 
had  a  taste  of  Maryland  hospitality  and  refined 
manners,  especially  among  the  female  part  of 
the  society.  At  Bedford  I  saw  a  motley  collec- 
tion at  the  Springs.  At  Greensburgh  I  spent  a 
week  at  Judge  Young's,  at  his  sweet  little  villa 
of  'Skara  Glen' — the  subject  of  one  of  my 
father's  poetic  effusions.  Here  I  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  judge,  and  of  my  friend  Forward, 
and  the  kind  attentions  of  the  best  of  women, 
Mrs  Young. 

The  stage  passed  twice  a  week  through  So- 
merset, and  stopped  at  '  mine  inn/  An  op- 
portunity was  thus  afforded  me  of  seeing  and 
conversing,  and  even  of  forming  acquaintance 
with  persons  bound  from  east  to  west,  or  from 
west  to  east.  The  Sabbath  was  usually  a  day  of 
rest,  not  on  account  of  religious  scruples  against 
travelling  on  thatday,as  in  somepartsof  theuni- 
on;  but,  from  the  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of 
the  mail,  the  contract  requiring  it  to  be  done  in 
six  days;  and  as  mine  host  was  interested  in  the 
business,  his  house  was  voted  the  most  suitable 
place  to  pass  the  supernumerary  day,  much  to  his 
benefit,  but  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  pass- 
engers. I  approved  of  the  arrangement,  for  it 
seldom  failed  to  bring  me  the  relief  of  society, 
which    lessened    the    ennui    I    experienced. 
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They  were  glad  in  turn  to  find  some  one  who 
was  willing  to  afford  them  some  amusement 
during  a  detention  so  tedious  to  persons  im- 
patient to  reach  the  end  of  their  journey. 
There  was  no  remarkable  cascade,  or  rock,  or 
scene,  or  place  where  wild  fruits  might  be  ga- 
thered, with  which  I  was  not  familiar  ;  and 
when  the  weather  did  not  permit,  I  sat  with 
them  at  the  fire  side,  and  endeavoured  by  con- 
versation to  make  the  time  pass  less  wearily. 
It  would  have  been  curious  to  look  back  upon  a 
register  of  the  persons  and  characters  I  happen- 
ed to  encounter!  I  was  often  amused  and  in- 
structed by  these  brief  friendships.  It  was 
here  that  1  first  became  acquainted  with  Philip 
Doddridge,  one  of  the  few  prodigies  ^havemet 
with  in  the  course  of  my  life.  He  was  at  least 
a  prodigy  of  memory;  but  this  gift  was  by  no 
means,  as  is  usually  the  case,  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  faculties,  for  his  imagination  was  as 
forcible  as  his  memory  was  retentive,  and  his 
judgment  was  as  finely  balanced  as  the  golden 
scales  of  Milton.  How  much  have  all  students 
lamented  the  want  of  such  a  memory  as  Dod- 
dridge possessed!  Mine  is  little  better  than  a 
panier  perce,  although  I  have  undertaken  to 
write  Recollections.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that 
the  deportment  of  this  great  man,  great  even  in 
ruins,  did  not  in  one  particular  correspond  in  gra- 
vity with  his  high  order  cf  intellect.  Public  opi- 
nion now  attaches  odium  to  what  in  former  days 
was  regarded  as  only  a  venial  error;  and  alas, too 
common  in  a  profession  where  reason  ought  to 
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rule  supreme.  How  painful — how  awful  must 
be  the  sorcery  of  intemperance,  to  enslave,  to 
subdue  such  a  mind!  A  curious  incident  is 
connected  with  this  subject,  which  I  hope  I  may 
be  permitted  to  relate  without  offence  to  any 
survivor.  He  was  once  laid  out  for  dead,  and 
remained  three  days  in  that  state,  his  wife  not 
permitting  him  to  be  buried  from  a  belief  that 
he  had  still  some  life  in  him.  She  bethought 
herself  of  pouring  a  spoonful  or  two  of  brandy 
down  his  throat,  which  brought  him  to.  He 
used  to  declare,  that  during  this  fit  of  catalepsy 
he  was  perfectly  sensible  of  every  thing  trans- 
piring around  him,  and  often  thought  they 
were  fools  for  not  applying  the  remedy  resorted 
to  at  last  by  his  wife. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  rotundo 
at  Washington.  He  had  been  sent  to  congress 
from  western  Virginia.  His  back  was  to  me; 
but  1  knew  his  voice  and  his  square  figure,  as 
well  as  I  should  have  known  his  prodigious 
head  and  immortal  chin,  if  I  had  seen  hirn  in 
the  midst  of  a  million  of  men.  He  was  hold- 
ing forth  in  his  peculiar  and  original  way,  half 
in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  on  the  subject  of 
the  relievos  (alto  or  basso)  which  are  intended 
to  adorn  the  panels  in  this  vast  enceinte,  whose 
appropriate  uses  yet  remain  to  be  discovered. 
"Look  at  that  puritan — the  Indian,  kind  heart- 
ed soul,  is  giving  him  an  ear  of  corn,  and  what 
return  did  he  make  for  this  charity? — why  this 
is  a  satire  upon  us!  And  here  is  that  white 
Indian,  Boon,  killing  a  couple  of  red  ones  in  a 
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cane  brake;  this,  I  suppose,  is  to  show  our  jus- 
tice and  humanity — as  the  first,  our  gratitude! 
But  what  is  this?  Pocahontas  and  that  rascal 
Smith — I  have  no  patience  with  the  scoundrel. 
His  conduct  to  Pocahontas  was  infamous.  More 
Indians!  There  is  that  hypocrite,  Penn,  cheat- 
ing them  of  their  lands  by  buying  them  for 
trinkets  and  baubles.  You  have  heard  of  the 
walking  bargain,  I  presume?"  Here  he  related 
the  story  with  singular  minuteness  of  detail. 
"This  is  too  much — can  it  be  possible,  that  we 
have  paid  thousands  of  dollars  to  those  Italians 
to  scandalize  us  in  this  manner?  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of  my  country.  Why  have  they  omit- 
ted the  burning  of  the  witches  ?  But  I  see  there 
is  room  left  for  other  caricatures/' 

I  certainly  did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  two 
of  these  works,  the  treaty  of  Penn  and  the  re- 
presentation of  Smith  and  Pocahontas — both 
subjects  are  noble,  and  are  great  events  in  the 
history  of  two  of  the  most  important  states. 
But  as  to  the  family  of  pilgrims,  it  is  a  mere 
fancy  sketch,  nothing  of  the  kind  having  actu- 
ally occurred.  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgri?ns 
is  a  different  affair  from  this  beggarly  group 
receiving  the  charit}^  of  the  Indian  as  from 
their  good  angel.  The  rencounter  between 
Boon  and  the  savages  in  the  cane  brake  might 
be  well  enough  as  a  subordinate  affair,  and 
among  minor  subjects;  but  is  not  more  striking 
than  a  hundred  other  occurrences  of  the  same 
kind. 

I   cannot  believe  that  Mr  Jefferson  would 
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have  been  satisfied  with  our  great  national  build- 
ing, council  house,  capitol,  or  whatever  we  may 
choose  to  call  this  vast  structure,  if  he  had  seen 
it  after  being  fully  completed.  The  exterior  is 
undoubtedly  sublime;  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  handsome  library  room,  some  of  the  com- 
mittee rooms,  and  the  cook-shops  below,  it  is 
a  melancholy  failure.  Every  one  is  sensible 
of  the  defect  of  the  representative  hall,  a  place 
for  debating  and  speaking  so  contrived  as  to 
prevent  the  voice  from  conveying  any  distinct 
sound !  For  my  part,  I  object  to  it  for  a  more 
serious  reason;  the  want  of  sufficient  and  suit- 
able accommodations  for  spectators.  The  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  alone  seem  to  have 
been  considered;  the  people  altogether  neglect- 
ed. The  first  are  splendidly  seated  in  their  ma- 
hogany chairs,  while  any  sort  of  rookery  was 
thought  good  enough  for  that  portion  of  sove- 
reignty which  might  from  time  to  time  honour 
the  deliberations  of  the  public  servants,  agents 
or  councillors,  with  its  august  presence.  There 
is  nothing  analogous  here  to  our  political  institu- 
tions; if  there  is  any  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Greek  theatre  in  the  form,  there  is  the  singular 
absurdity  of  assigning  the  places  of  the  spec- 
tators to  the  actors — exactly  reversing  the  or- 
der of  arrangement.  I  always  felt  indignant 
when  I  entered  the  gallery  of  the  representa- 
tive chamber.  In  my  opinion,  instead  of  a 
vast  pile,  reared  for  people  to  gaze  upon  and  to 
wonder  at,  separate  buildings  ought  to  have 
been  provided  for  the    great  branches  of  the 
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government,  where  the  appropriate,  as  well  as 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  might  have  been 
consulted. 

If  the  want  of  suitable  galleries  be  objection- 
able in  the  representative  hall,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  senate  chamber?  It  might  do  for  a 
conclave- of  cardinals,  but  not  for  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  popular  assembly.  The  little  bird 
cage  galleries  near  the  ceiling,  with  holes  to 
creep  into  them,  are  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of 
the  people.  The  architect,  who  seems  to  have 
begrudged  even  these  fixtures,  at  the  expense 
of  his  beautiful  elliptical  vault,  had  better  at 
once  have  inscribed  on  the  door  of  the  chamber, 

Procul,  O  procul  este  profani, 


Totoque  absistite  luco. 

Away  !  away  !  ye  vulgar  herd,  away  ! 
The  place  pollute  not,  by  a  moment's  stay. 

The  deliberations  of  the  senate,  if  it  were 
possible,  ought  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  nation.  It  now  sits,  on  too  many  occa- 
sions, with  closed  doors  ;  they  should  be  open 
in  everything  relating  exclusively  to  ourselves; 
and  the  public  servant,  styled  president  by  the 
constitution,  but  who  has  become  a  sort  of  king 
by  tacit  consent,  ought  to  be  made  to  attend, 
whenever  what  is  called  executive  business  hap- 
pens to  be  under  discussion,  and  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  explaining.  In  this  way,  he  might 
be  reached  by  the  only  kind  of  impeachment  he 
is  likely  to  incur.  By  this  means  he  would  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  only  the  prime  minister 
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of  the  nation,  and,  like  a  British  minister,  be 
taught  that  his  responsibility  is  not  merely  ideal. 

As  to  the  den  called  the  supreme  court  room, 
it  might  have  done  for  the  Areopagus  of  Athens, 
which  sat  in  the  dark  ;  or  perhaps  it  might  do 
for  those  gloomy  regions  where  chief  justice 
Minos  sits,  with  his  associate  justices,  iEacus 
and  Rhadamanthus  ;  but  it  is  unworthy  the  most 
luminous  branch  of  the  American  government. 
My  strictures  may  be  thought  more  bold  than 
just,  especially  since  the  evils,  if  they  exist, 
are  now  remediless  until  another  generation  or 
two  shall  pass  away,  and  it  may  be  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  people  to  build  another  council- 
house  or  capitol,  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, and  near  the  source  of  the  Ohio,  which 
may  serve  a  few  generations,  until  another  may 
be  required  farther  west. 

I  was  summoned  one  evening,  ,by  '  mine 
host,'  to  serve  as  interpreter  between  him  and 
a  French  gentleman,  who  had  just  arrived  with 
his  lady,  and  seemed  to  be  '  troubl't  in  mind.' 
I  found  him  walking  in  a  phrenzied  way  up 
and  down  the  long  room,  ejaculating,  gesticu- 
lating, striking  his  forehead,  kicking  the  carpet, 
and  occasionally  stopping  to  look  at  himself  in 
the  glass.  His  '  better  half,'  and  I  use  no  com- 
plimentary phrase,  was  meekly  seated  by  the 
fire,  apparently  unconscious  of  his  fury.  His 
parrots  were  perched  on  the  backs  of  chairs ;  his 
monkey  was  skipping  about  and  chattering  in 
one  corner;  and  his  bird  cages  were  placed  on 
the  table.     I  judged  at  once,  from  his  associates 
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and  favourites, that  he  must  be  some  nobleman. 
When  I  was  announced  as  a  person  who  spoke 
French,  he  turned  round  to  me  and  exclaimed 
in  a  furious  manner,  "  Ah !  Monsieur,  vous  avez 
un  vilain  pays."  "  You  have  a  vile  country, 
sir,  you  are  all  a  set  of  cut-throats,  canaille." 
This  salutation  he  followed  up  by  a  volley  of 
abuse  against  every  thing  he  had  yet  seen  in 
America.  Our  government  was  that  of  a  ban- 
ditti ;  our  citizens  thieves,  robbers,  incendi- 
aries, brutes,  monsters.  I  was  too  much  amused 
with  the  oddity  of  his  character  to  be  offended, 
and  besides,  he  was  an  object  of  curiosity,  for 
vour  real  noblemen  seldom  condescend  to  visit 
us.  After  relieving  himself  by  this  discharge 
of  bile,  he  was  so  kind  as  to  attempt  to  convince 
me  by  sober  argument  that  he  had  spoken  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,  breaking  out  every  now  and 
then,  howTever,  in  his  former  strain.  Accord- 
ing to  his  incoherent  account,  and  what  I  after- 
wards learned  from  others,  he  had  encountered 
several  dire  misfortunes  in  this  land  of  the 
Anthropophagi,  unheard  of,  or  unequalled  in 
Orlando  Furioso.  His  barouche  had  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud,  and  the  wagoners,  instead  of  assist- 
ing him  when  he  commanded  them  by  signs, 
when  he  showed  them  money  and  cocked  pis- 
tols, drove  past  him,  and  one  of  them  broke  a 
wheel  of  his  vehicle.  But  for  the  interference 
of  some  travellers  on  horseback,  they  would 
have  robbed  and  murdered  him.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  walk  two  miles  to  a  tavern  and  black- 
smith's shop.     His  vehicle  being  patched  up, 
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he  came  on  to  Somerset  to  get  it  repaired,  his 
rage  still  unappeased.  He  had  a  variety  of 
other  grievances  to  relate;  in  one  place  he  was 
seized  by  some  persons  and  detained,  because 
he  beat  his  servant  and  threatened  to  shoot 
him;  in  another  a  landlord  had  shown  him  a 
bed  with  dirty  sheets,  which  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  say  was  only  soiled  by  pigeon  dung 
while  drying  on  the  fence,  when  his  own  senses 
told  him  it  proceeded  from  a  different  biped. 
"  Pigeon  dung,"  said  the  landlord.  "  No  sare — 
man  dung/'  said  the  nobleman.  The  dispute 
grew  high,  and  the  vile  plebeian  had  the  insolence 
to  threaten  to  turn  him  out  of  his  house.  He  con- 
sented at  last  to  show  him  another  bed.  "  This 
is  indeed  one  infamous  country,"  said  he ;  "  in 
Russia,  where  I  have  lived  until  lately,  which 
has  the  character  of  being  barbarous  compared 
to  civilized  Europe,  if  a  gentleman  is  insulted, 
he  can  order  the  knout  at  his  pleasure,  but 
here  you  are  worse  than  Hottentots — you  have 
not  a  spark  of  civilization — no  government,  sir 
— it  is  no  country  for  a  gentleman — I  will  take 
my  monkey,  I  will  take  my  parrots,  I  will  take 
my  wife,  and  go  back  to  Russia." 

From  what  I  could  learn,  he  was  the  son  of 
an  emigre  brought  up  in  Russia.  Of  the  old 
stock  it  has  been  said  that  they  have  neither 
learned  nor  forgotten  any  thing  ;  of  the  young 
brood,  brought  up  in  such  a  country  as  Russia, 
a  part  of  the  observation  may  not  apply.  This 
being  was  certainly  part  ape,  a  good  deal  touch- 
ed with  the  bear.  He  called  at  my  office, 
s  2 
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happened  to  see  a  copy  of  Tasso,  which  he 
admired,  said  it  was  of  no  use  there,  and  actu- 
ally put  it  in  his  pocket!  I  never  saw  in  one 
out  of  a  strait  jacket,  such  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  fury.  The  irse  furor  brevis  was 
well  exemplified  in  him  ;  he  would  have  been 
a  useful  study  to  youth,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Spartans,  who  exposed  their  drunken  helots  to 
the  contempt  and  derision  of  their  children. 
There  is  no  vice  more  odious  than  this  habitual 
indulgence  of  a  furious  temper;  it  is  equally 
injurious  to  him  who  feels  it,  and  painful  to 
those  who  witness  it.  I  wondered  that  this  man 
had  ever  attained  his  present  age:  although  not 
above  five  and  twenty,  I  had  a  presentiment  that 
soon  or  late  he  would  come  to  a  violent  end. 
Such  was  his  fate;  he  was  shot  down  like  a  mad 
dog,  in  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  while  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  was  thought  to  have 
rendered  a  public  service.  He  had  previously 
lost  his  unhappy  wife  and  child  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  also  his  monkey  and  birds,  who 
equally  shared  his  affections  with  nearer  objects. 
His  countenance  was  remarkable — a  narrow 
forehead,  square  face,  light  eyes,  a  large  bushy 
head,  and  sharp  teeth,  as  if  born  to 

•  Snarl  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog.' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


VOYAGE      DOWN     THE       OHIO DISAPPOINTMENT       AT 

GALLIPOLIS. 

With  the  reader's  permission,  I  will  now  change 
the  scene  to  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  at 
Pittsburgh — time,  a  fine  morning  in  April. 
The  shore  is  lined  with  the  various  kinds  of 
keels,  flat  bottoms,  or  arks,  of  all  the  sizes  and 
forms  used  in  the  growing  trade  of  the  west, 
and  a  bustling  set  of  people  playing  different 
parts;  but  no  Leviathan  steamboats  are  seen 
proudly  asserting  their  conquest  over  the  wes- 
tern waters.  The  object  to  which  our  attention 
will  be  more  immediately  attracted,  is  a  keel 
about  ten  or  fifteen  tons  burthen,  with  a  sort  of 
deck  at  each  end,  affording  a  cabin  sufficiently 
roomy  for  two  men  to  lie  under  by  coiling  them- 
selves up.  Both  bow  and  stern  were  pointed 
alike,  and  distinguished  only  by  the  bow  rope 
on  the  one,  and  the  long  tail  of  a  steering  oar  on 
the  other.  The  open  space  amid  ships,  was  oc- 
cupied by  barrels,  bales  and  castings,  part  on 
freight,  and  part  owned  by  the  captain,  as  he  of 
the  steering  oar  is  usually  denominated.     The 
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captain,  a  swarthy,  ill  looking  man  of  forty,  in- 
clining to  fat,  dressed  in  a  leathern  doublet,  blue 
broadcloth  pantaloons,  and  Suwarrow  boots,  gave 
the  word  to  push  off",  which  was  promptly 
obeyed  by  Ralph  Higginbotham,  son  of  the 
*  Squire' up  the  Monongahela,  (so  justices  of  the 
peace  are  styled  in  Pennsylvania)  and  Bill  Hu- 
lings,  neither  the  first  nor  the  Mast  of  the 
boatmen.'  It  might  be  easily  seen,  that  this 
was  the  first  voyage  of  Ralph,  a  well-set  broad- 
shouldered  little  fellow,  with  watch  in  fob,  and 
dressed  in  home-made  cloth,  cut  out  and  made  up 
by  his  good  mother,  in  burlesque  of  the  mode 
which  had  prevailed  in  town  a  few  years  before. 
As  thi3  was  a  voyage  of  experience,  to  whet 
his  faculties,  so  that  he  might  take  the  manage- 
ment of  a  boat  himself  in  due  time,  he  was  to 
work  his  passage;  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Bill,  in  his  tow  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  hand- 
kerchief on  his  head,  who  had  performed  many 
such  voyages,  and  who,  in  consequence,  now 
appointed  himself  captain  of  the  forecastle, 
seized  a  pole,  bade  Ralph  do  the  same,  and  in 
a  moment  the  boat  was  adrift  in  the  current. 

But,  pray,  who  are  those  two  young  men  of 
rather  slender  make,  seated  on  a  chest  on  the 
after-deck,  and  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the 
sweep  of  the  steering  oar?  They  are  only 
passengers.  The  one  in  the  Quaker  garb,  with 
blue  eyes  and  complexion  of  strawberry  and 
cream,  is  just  six  weeks  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
on  his  way  to  the  'sunny  south,'  to  take  charge 
of  a   cotton   plantation,   which    had   by  some 
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means  become  the  property  of  a  person  in  Ire- 
land. The  other,  dressed  in  black,  with  dark 
hazel  eyes,  complexion  more  of  the  sun  than  of 
the  rose — with  auburn  locks,  and  organs  of  ve- 
neration and  ideality  unusually  developed,  but 
not  harmonizing  with  the  round  laughing  face, 
might  have  passed,  notwithstanding,  for  a  young 
missionary  bound  to  the  far  west — Encore  cet 
homme. 

When  our  boat  reached  the  broad  expanse 
where  the  two  rivers  unite,  and  thence  pursue 
their  course  to  the  Mississippi,  under  the  name 
of  the  Ohio,  and  sometimes  of  La  Belle  Riviere, 
I  turned  to  take  a  *  long  and  lingering  look'  at 
my  native  town,  to  which  I  had  just  paid  a 
short  visit,  and  was  about  to  bid  a  long  fare- 
well. Let  the  imagination  of  the  reader  assist 
me  in  passing  in  review  the  variety  of  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  crowded  upon  my  mind, 
as  the  boat  glided  away,  and  the  town  receded 
from  my  view.  It  was  the  beginning  of  my 
second  voyage  down  the  Ohio,  after  a  three 
years'  absence  from  Pittsburgh.  My  short  visit 
to  my  friends,  and  to  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood, was  a  period  of  delirium — for  my  attach- 
ments were  ardent.  I  had  visited  with  some- 
thing like  religious  enthusiasm  every  spot, 
every  rock,  every  tree  and  every  hill  where  I 
loved  to  wander  when  a  boy.  I  witnessed 
with  pride  and  pleasure  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  town,  become  almost  a  third  larger  during 
my  absence,  which  had  not  been  so  long  as  to 
render  me  a  stranger  in  my  native  land  ;  on 
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the  contrary,  I  was  greeted  at  every  step,  by 
man,  woman  and  child,  with  looks  and  words 
of  welcome.  1  was  now  leaving  them,  perhaps 
for  ever — a  tear  came  to  my  eye — but  the  spirit 
of  wild  adventure  controlled  me.  Pittsburgh 
exhibited  an  appearance  of  melancholy  beauty 
(for  it  was  not  then  obscured  by  coal  smoke), 
as  it  slowly  disappeared — its  hills  on  the  back 
ground  rising  higher  in  the  clouds.  Grant's 
Hill,  the  spot  endeared  by  infant  recollection, 
and  the  grove  on  Watson's  Hill,  my  alma 
mater,  were  the  two  last  objects  to  fade  from 
my  sight.  Farewell,  my  native  town!  Should 
all  my  efforts  fail,  and  misfortune  attend  my 
steps,  the  hope  of  revisiting  thee  may  still  re- 
main— the  pleasure,  if  it  be  a  melancholy  one, 
of  reviving  on  the  spot  the  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  delight  which  I  can  never  know  in  the 
same  degree  any  where  else,  for  it  was  here  I 
was  first  conscious  of  them. 

Mr  Graves,  the  young  quaker,  was  one  of  my 
Somerset  Sunday  acquaintances.  I  had  made 
all  my  preparations,  and  was  waiting  for  the 
season  to  be  a  little  more  advanced,  when  he 
came  along  ;  and,  from  the  desire  of  having  such 
a  companion,  I  determined  to  take  my  depart- 
ure without  further  delay.  He  was  about  my 
own  age,  a  little  turned  of  twenty-three  ;  had 
received  an  education  to  fit  him  for  mercantile 
life  ;  was  of  a  lively,  cheerful  disposition  ;  and 
that  he  was  moral  and  discreet  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  his  belonging  to  the  society  of 
Friends.     The  captain  of  the  boat  at  first  de- 
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clined  any  stipulation  for  our  passage,  but 
finally  consented  that  we  should  lay  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  voyage,  which  we  did  so  liberally, 
that  we  had  reason  afterwards  to  repent  it,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  the  means  of  reducing  us 
almost  to  starvation,  as  he  locked  up  our  stores 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage  for  the 
purpose  of  speculating  on  them. 

My  books,  and  the  principal  part  of  my  bag- 
gage, had  been  sent  to  St  Genevieve,  to  an 
acquaintance,  to  whom  I  had  communicated  my 
intended  migration.  I  reserved  a  small  collec- 
tion, and  in  it,  what  was  then  a  new  work, 
4  Malthus  on  Population,'  which  I  determined 
to  peruse  with  care,  as  it  seemed  to  open  a  new 
vista  in  political  economy,  although  the  greater 
part  is  little  more  than  the  expansion  of  one  of 
those  pregnant  hints  of  Dr  Franklin,  whose 
mental  vision,  like  that  of  Bacon,  in  so  many 
instances  shot  far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries. 
I  was  also  well  provided  with  maps,  and  had 
ransacked  the  town,  and  the  only  bookstore 
then  in  it,  for  publications  relating  to  the  re- 
gions through  which  I  was  about  to  pass.  I 
procured  « Imlay's  Kentucky,'  with  Boon'sNar- 
rative,  said  to  have  been  revised  by  Mary  Wol- 
stoncroft;  I  mean  the  first  of  these  works.  I 
also  procured  Harris's  Tour,  Ashe's  lying  book, 
Volney's  philosophic  work,  Humboldt's  New 
Spain,  and  many  French,  English  and  American 
productions.  I  had  a  deistical  work  by  Mon- 
day, the  keeper  of  a  circulating  library  in 
Baltimore,  who  presented  it  to  me;  but  which 
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I  had  not  read.  He  was  a  pious  man — had 
prayers  in  his  family  night  and  morning,  and 
yet  took  the  pains  to  print  a  book  to  prove 
that  Christianity  was  all  an  imposture,  and  was 
zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  make  converts! 
He  went  much  farther  than  the  philotheists 
of  France,  who  only  exhibited  a  kind  of  dra- 
matic public  worship;  he  even  said  grace  at 
meals.  Strange  vagary  of  the  human  mind! 
I  now  took  out  the  volume,  informed  my  com- 
panion of  its  character,  and  after  some  deliber- 
ation we  decided  to  throw  it  into  the  river,  not 
in  the  scriptural  spirit  of  casting  our  bread 
upon  the  waters  in  the  hope  of  finding  it 
after  many  days.  Thus  perish  every  frag- 
ment of  such  pernicious  barren  knowledge, 
which,  like  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  can 
bring  nothing  but  death  and  misery  to  the  par- 
takers! 

The  river  was  in  fine  order  for  navigation; 
the  sky  unclouded  blue;  winter  had  passed  off, 
and  '  recalled  his  ruffian  blasts,'  yet  the  forests 
still  appeared  naked  and  leafless.  As  we  gli- 
ded swiftly  along,  my  companion,  to  whom 
every  thing  was  new  and  striking,  amused  me 
by  his  remarks,  while  I  endeavoured  to  catch 
some  recollection  of  my  first  voyage;  but  ex- 
ceptingLegionville,  the  camp  of  General  Wayne 
in  1792,  1  saw  nothing  I  could  remember.  In 
place  of  the  interminable  wilderness,  cultivated 
spots,  cottages  and  farms,  pleasantly  situated, 
frequently  attracted  our  attention.  Not  think- 
ing it  prudent,  in  this  part  of  the  river  to  float 
during  the  night,  it  was  resolved  to  encamp; 
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which  was  accordingly  done,  and  fire  kindled 
in  order  to  prepare  our  evening  meal.  It  fell  to 
me  to  make  tea;  but  to  my  surprise,  when  I  made 
the  attempt,  I  actually  found  that  I  did  not  know 
how.  I  filled  the  coffee  pot  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  put  a  handful  of  leaves  into  it,  but 
they  remained  on  the  top,  and  refused  to  sink 
in  spite  of  all  I  could  do.  The  captain  discov- 
ering my  embarrassment  made  me  empty  the 
vessel,  and  try  the  experiment  under  his  di- 
rections; and  for  the  benefit  of  young  gentle- 
men of  the  bar,  who  may  not  be  practically 
acquainted  with  the  process,  I  will  explain  it. 
The  tea,  about  two  table  spoonfuls  to  a  quart, 
must  first  be  put  in  the  vessel,  and  then  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water  poured  on  it;  the  tea, 
is  never  so  good  unless  the  water  is  boiling. 
After  drawing  a  few  minutes,  water  may  then 
be  poured  upon  it,  as  the  decoction  may  be 
wanted  for  use,  and  in  the  proportion  required. 
As  to  the  rest,  each  one  cooked  his  own  beef- 
steak, which  was  placed  on  the  end  of  a  sharp- 
pointed  stick;  and  in  my  opinion,  this  primitive 
broil  is  superior  to  the  best  ragout,  roast  or  fry, 
or  fricasee  or  fricandeau,  in  the  world. 

A  knowledge  of  cookery  is  not  to  be  despised 
by  the  most  independent  traveller;  and  who 
knows  where  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to 
travel  ?  French  gentlemen  often  consider  it  an 
accomplishment  to  make  a  good  soup  or  ragout; 
but  there  are  some  exceptions,  according  to  an 
anecdote  which  I  heard  that  amiable  and  ac- 
complished officer,  General  Bernard,  relate.    A 
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French  general  in  the  unfortunate  campaign  of 
Russia  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Cossack  chief, 
who  recognized  in  him  his  host  on  some  former 
occasion.  "Ah!"  said  he,  "  you  are  the  officer 
at  whose  table  I  ate  so  many  good  things.' 
"Do  not  speak  of  it,"  said  the  French  officer, 
delighted  with  the  recognition,  and  suppos- 
ing it  would  insure  him  favourable  treatment. 
"  But  I  will,"  said  the  chief,  "  and  you  shall 
be  my  cook."  "  Your  cook  !"  exclaimed  the 
Frenchman.  "Yes — and  so  show  him  to  the 
kitchen."  The  poor  officer  demurred;  declar- 
ing upon  his  honour  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  cookery,  and  could  not  prepare  the  simplest 
dish.  But  the  Cossack,  not  disposed  to  lose  time 
in  argument  with  a  mere  prisoner,  ordered  the 
knout  to  be  administered,  when  the  Frenclroffi- 
cer  agreed  to  make  a  trial,  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess, that  when  his  cookery  made  its  appearance 
the  number  of  blows  on  the  soles  of  his  feet 
was  doubled — and  so  on  a  second  and  third 
time;  when  at  last,  finding  it  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  please  the  sa- 
vage epicure.' 

Before  the  dawn  of  day  the  boat  was  again 
adrift,  and  before  evening  we  reached  the 
town  of  Wheeling,  The  intermediate  space 
between  this  place  and  Pittsburgh  will  long 
continue  to  be  the  wildest  and  rudest  part  of 
the  Ohio.  The  hills  are  high  and  steep,  the 
river  bottom  comparatively  narrow,  and  the 
river  itself  rapid  and  tortuous.  On  the  Rhine, 
in  such  places,  terraced  vineyards  and  ancient 
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castles  would  exhibit  those  romantic  scenes  de- 
picted by  Mrs  RadclirTe.  There  are,  however, 
a  number  of  beautiful  islands,  which,  in  time, 
will  be  highly  cultivated  and  ornamented. 

From  Wheeling,  the  river  and  its  borders 
undergo  an  almost  instantaneous  change.  The 
hills  rapidly  subside,  the  flat  lands  become  wi- 
der, the  current  of  the  river  more  gentle  and 
regular,  and  cultivation  smiles  on  its  banks. 
Peace,  civilization,  and  the  cheerful  sound  of 
the  human  voice,  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
frightful  savage  wilderness,  of  the  nightly  howl- 
ing of  the  wolf,  and  the  mid-day  terrors  of  the 
Indian  scalping  knife.  After  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  children  of  nature  and  the  beau- 
ty of  the  primitive  forest,  may  it  not  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  Divinity,  as  well  as  more  con- 
ducive to  human  happiness,  that  the  earth  shall 
be  inhabited  by  rational  creatures,  cultivating 
all  the  arts  that  elevate  the  human  character? 
If  this  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  I 
will  say  we  ought  not  to  regret  that  the  somhre 
forest  has  given  way  to  cheerful  landscapes, 
and  that  ferocious  beasts  of  prey  and  the  exter- 
minating Indian  have  retired,  while  their  places 
have  been  supplied  by  Christian  people  and 
domestic  herds. 

When  we  left  Pittsburgh,  the  spring  had  not 
yet  begun,  in  the  language  of  Burns,  'to  unfold 
her  robes  ;'  but  as  we  descended,  and  gained  a 
milder  climate,  both  by  lessening  our  elevation 
and  by  the  southern  direction  of  the  course  of 
the  river,  we  were  continually  meeting  some 
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indication  of  the  vernal  season.  One  morning 
the  buds  of  the  sugar  tree  seemed  swelled  and 
of  a  reddish  hue — the  next,  the  red  bud  displayT 
ed  its  delicate  pink  blossom  among  the  naked 
trees.  As  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and  the 
air  was  mild  and  soft,  we  passed  the  night  on  the 
little  deck,  the  boat  gliding  gently  along  like  a 
summer  evening's  dream  in  lady's  bower,  the 
mocking  bird  the  while  enchanting  the  listening 
silence  with  his  matchless  notes.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  in  this  country,  poetry,  like 
the  silkworm,  has  nothing  to  feed  upon,  from 
which  it  can  produce  its  rich  and  glossy  thread. 
A  Burns  or  a  Byron  would  tell  a  different  tale. 
Wilson  the  ornithologist  has  shown  it;  as  to 
Chateaubriand  and  Tom  Moore,  the  one  bedi- 
zened the  subject  like  a  coxcomb,  and  the 
other  is  a  cracked  diamond,  in  whose  sentiment 
or  nature  we  shall  always  find  a  flaw.  For  in- 
stance, how  could  he  talk  of  the  i  holloio  beech 
tree/  when  such  a  thing  is  never  known:  and 
the  sumack  dipping  its  red  bprries  in  the  gush 
of  the  fountain,  when,  instead  of  dipping,  it 
stands  up  as  straight  and  as  stiff  as  the  cockade 
of  a  grenadier. 

The  borders  of  the  river  had  already  put  on 
the  livery  of  Robin  Hood  before  we  arrived  at 
Marietta,  a  pretty  town,  situated  on  a  point  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum;  and  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  important  on  the  Ohio.  It  was 
a  handsome  town  when  I  first  saw  it,  but  it  had 
much  improved  both  in  the  style  and  number 
of  its  buildings.     Some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
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below  this,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  island  of 
Blennerhasset.  There  was  a  blue  mist  upon 
the  waters  and  on  the  land,  softening  the  scene 
into  the  most  mellow  landscape,  but  either  bank 
of  the  river  was  destitute  of  any  striking  natu- 
ral objects,  there  being  neither  rocks  nor  hills: 
the  giant  sycamore  and  sugar  trees  may  be  con- 
sidered exceptions  to  my  remark.  The  island 
and  its  embellishments  were  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  clean,  naked,  pebbly  beach 
divided  the  stream  in  nearly  equal  parts;  and 
beyond  it  the  elegant  mansion,  painted  white, 
was  half  hidden  among  the  trees,  partly  native, 
which  had  submitted  to  the  hand  of  art,  and 
partly  exotic,  such  as  the  Lombardy  poplar  and 
weeping  willow.  The  large  gateway  and  the 
tasteful  shrubbery  heightened  the  scene,  looking 
like  what  the  islands  of  the  Ohio  may  be  a  cen- 
tury hence.  It  looked  more  like  a  vision  of 
the  future,  than  a  real  landscape  in  the  yet  in- 
fant west.  Such  improvements  are  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  state  of  society;  they  are  costly 
to  the  owner,  because  they  add  nothing  to  the 
intrinsic  value,  and  wealth  is  yet  too  scarce  to 
pay  so  high  for  the  gratifications  of  taste  and 
the  love  of  elegance.  The  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars expended  on  this  property,  would  not  have 
produced  more  than  two  or  three  thousand  on 
the  sale  of  it,  unless  by  mere  accident  some 
other  person  of  wealth  happened  to  come,  who 
was  possessed  of  the  same  fancy,  and  was 
equally  regardless  of  calculation.  It  was  said 
by  a  witness,  on  the  trial  of  Burr,  who  was 
t  2 
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questioned  as  to  the  character  of  Blennerhasset, 
*  that  lie  had  every  kind  of  sense  but  common 
sense.'  The  remark  is  trre  so  far,  that  he  had 
not  directed  his  attention  sufficiently  to  the 
business  of  common  life;  and  having  formed  his 
habits  in  a  country  which  had  already  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  advancement  in  social 
polish  and  refinement,  with  aristocratic  feelings 
at  war  with  his  democratic  opinions,  he  did  not 
correctly  estimate  the  difference  of  places  and 
persons.  The  unfortunate  family  had  left  the 
place  where  they  had  passed  several  years  in 
pursuit  of  happiness  by  embellishing  nature, 
having  been  disappointed  in  finding  it  in  the 
taste  and  polish  and  refinement  of  society,  at 
least  in  accordance  with  their  notions  and  pre- 
conceived opinions.  The  spot  will  always  re- 
call the  passage  in  the  speech  of  the  elegant 
Wirt ;  which,  as  to  the  character  and  motives 
of  Blennerhasset  and  his  lady,  is  almost  entirely 
fanciful,  while  his  description  of  the  place, 
which  he  had  never  seen,  is  a  beautiful  touch  of 
the  romantic,  drawn  from  his  own  teeming 
imagination.  The  situation  of  the  accomplished 
pair  was  not  that  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise, 
nor  was  Burr  a  Satan  as  to  them.  He  found 
them  discontented  ;  unpleasant  feelings  had  been 
experienced  by  them,  and  disappointment  had 
ensued.  The  error  was  in  their  own  minds; 
in  their  preconceived  notions  of  the  people  and 
country  of  America,  and  in  their  uncongenial 
habits  and  ideas. 

Blennerhasset  resided  in  Pittsburgh  a  year 
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before  he  went  down  the  Ohio,  and  was  more 
intimate  with  my  father  than  with  any  other 
person  in  America.  They  thought  alike  in 
politics,  and  the  politics  of  Blennerhasset  were 
such  as  almost  to  exclude  him  from  the  society 
of  the  first  families  in  town,  to  whom  the  very 
name  of  a  United  Irishman,  at  that  time,  was 
hellebore.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  fine  sample 
of  the  polished  Irish  gentleman,  and  his  lady 
was  both  beautiful  and  accomplished.  When 
I  last  saw  him,  some  years  afterwards,  at  the 
village  of  Gibsonport,  Mississippi,  in  company 
with  his  lady,  he  appeared  to  have  changed  his 
opinions  entirely  ;  she  was  always  aristocratic 
in  her  feelings,  and  I  believe  they  both  sincere- 
ly regretted  ever  having  touched  the  shores  of 
America.  The  English  nobility  and  gentry,  if 
they  will  come,  should  remain  in  our  cities,  and 
keep  away  from  the  back  woods ;  they  are  as 
little  fitted  for  the  situation,  as  the  wild  Indian 
is  for  the  city  life. 

The  next  morning  we  passed  Letart's  Falls, 
having  passed  several  villages  during  the  night, 
and  also  some  considerable  streams,  and  among 
others,  that  one  which  bears 

'  The  name  so  shocking 
Of  Hock-Hock-Hocking. ' 

As  this  was  the  Sabbath,  the  banks,  chiefly  on 
the  Ohio  side,  were  alive  with  people  going  to 
or  returning  from  places  of  worship,  or  seated  in 
groups  in  their  best  apparel.  On  the  Virginia 
side,  instead  of  seeing  dwellings,  we  saw  occa- 
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sionally  houses  of  more  ambitious  structure,  but 
unfinished,  and  already  showing  marks  of  decay; 
while  much  of  the  river  bottoms  was  still  un- 
improved. What  a  contrast  with  the  unin- 
habited banks  of  the  beautiful  river,  when  I 
first  saw  them  !  When  the  howl  of  the  wolf, 
or  the  hooting  of  the  owl  were  enough  to  strike 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  voyager,  fearing  that 
these  might  be  the  telegraphic  sounds  of  Indians 
preparing  to  attack  him. 

As  we  passed  Point  Pleasant,  and  the  little 
island  below  it,  Gallipolis,  which  I  looked  for 
with  anxious  feelings,  hove  in  sight.  I  thought 
of  the  French  inhabitants — I  thought  of  my 
friend  Saugrain;  and  I  recalled,  in  the  liveliest 
colours,  the  incidents  of  that  portion  of  my  life 
which  was  passed  here.  A  year  is  a  long  time 
at  that  period — every  day  is  crowded  with  new, 
and  great,  and  striking  events.  When  the  boat 
landed,  I  ran  up  the  bank,  and  looked  around; 
but  alas  !  how  changed.  The  Americans  had 
taken  the  town  in  hand,  and  no  trace  of  anti- 
quity, that  is  of  twelve  years  ago,  remained. 
I  hastened  to  the  spot  where  I  expected  to  find 
the  abode,  the  little  log  house,  tavern,  laboratory 
and  garden,  of  the  doctor,  but  they  had  vanished 
like  the  palace  of  Aladdin.  Aftersome  inquiry  I 
found  a  little  Frenchman,  who,  like  the  old  wo- 
man of  Goldsmith's  Village,  was  <  the  sad  his- 
torian of  the  deserted  plain' — that  is,  deserted  by 
one  race  to  be  peopled  by  another.  He  led  me 
to  where  a  few  logs  might  be  seen,  as  the  only 
remains  of  the  once  happy  tenement  which  had 
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sheltered  me — but  all  around  it  was  a  common; 
the  town  had  taken  a  different  direction.  My 
heart  sickened  ;  the  picture  which  my  imagi- 
nation had  drawn — the  scenes  which  my  me- 
mory loved  to  cherish  were  blotted  out  and 
obliterated.  A  volume  of  reminiscences  seemed 
to  be  annihilated  in  an  instant!  I  took  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  new  town  as  I  returned  to  the 
boat.  I  saw  brick  houses,  painted  frames,  fan- 
ciful enclosures,  ornamental  trees  !  Even  the 
pond,  which  had  carried  off  a  third  of  the 
French  population  by  its  malaria,  had  disap- 
peared, and  a  pretty  green  had  usurped  its  place, 
with  a  neat  brick  court  house  in  the  midst  of 
it.  This  was  too  much  ;  I  hastened  my  pace, 
and  with  sorrow  once  more  pushed  into  the 
stream. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


A    DISTURBANCE    IN    THE    WIGWAM NEW    MADRID 

AN  INTERESTING    FAMILY LATE    NEWS    OF    BRAD- 

DOCK'S      DEFEAT ST     GENEVIEVE AN    INCIDENT 

WORTHY  OF  ROMANCE. 

As  I  am  not  writing  a  tour,  minute  descrip- 
tions of  every  duck  puddle,  or  broken  pane  of 
glass,  will  not  be  looked  for.  It  will  be  expect- 
ed, however,  that  I  should  take  some  notice  of 
Cincinnati,  which,  thirteen  years  before,  was 
covered  with  the  native  forest,  excepting  the 
space  occupied  by  a  rude  encampment.  I  now 
found  it  a  beautiful  little  city,  in  the  midst  of  a 
highly  cultivated  country.  I  went  up  to  the 
market,  which  I  found  equal  in  goodness  to 
that  of  Philadelphia,  but  much  cheaper.  A 
turkey  may  be  had  for  sixteen  cents  ;  and,  if 
thought  too  high,  a  goose  will  be  offered  into  the 
bargain.  The  wonderful  and  almost  magical 
change  which  had  taken  place  here  gave  me 
pleasure  ;  for  there  were  no  objects  which,  as  at 
Gallipolis,  were  associated  with  the  deep  im- 
pressions made  on  my  boyish  mind.  Louis- 
ville had  also  become  a  handsome  town  j  and 
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thus  far  the  curtain  of  the  wilderness  may  be 
said  to  have  been  lifted  up  ;  but,  further  down, 
the  Ohio  was  still  the  abode  of  solitude  and 
gloom. 

I  will  describe  a  phenomenon  which  we  be- 
held a  few  days  after  leaving  Louisville,  but 
which,  I  fear,  will  tax  the  credulity  of  the 
reader.  It  was  not  a  sea  serpent,  but  something 
almost  as  difficult  to  believe.  In  a  part  of  the 
river  where  the  vision  extended  at  least  ten 
miles  down,  after  day  break  (weather  rainy 
the  night  before,  and  then  drizzling),  the  whole 
heavens,  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  were 
covered  and  concealed  by  a  flight  of  wild 
pigeons,  and  remained  so  for  upwards  of  two 
hours,  until  we  reached  the  lower  part  of  the 
long  view.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  im- 
mense flocks  continued  to  pass.  According  to 
my  computation,  the  principal  flock  was  at  least 
(if  we  allow  a  mile  a  minute  to  the  flight  of  the 
pigeon),  ten  miles  in  width,  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  length  !  If  each  pigeon  occupied 
one  foot  square,  there  will  be  sufficient  data  to 
compute  the  number  of  the  whole.  I  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster,  who 
may  give  it  as  an  exercise  to  his  scholars. 

The  captain  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wa- 
bash, where  he  expected  to  find  a  boat  ready  to 
take  part  of  his  freight  intended  for  Vincennes, 
an  old  French  town  up  this  river.  We  were  de- 
tained here  three  or  four  days  and  nights — but 
such  nights  and  days  may  I  never  see  again  ! 
The  musquitoes  fell  upon  us  like  a  shower  of 
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burning  coals.  We  stewed  ourselves  under 
blankets,  and  tried  the  virtue  of  smoke  to  no 
purpose.  The  very  next  morning  after  our 
arrival,  poor  Greaves's  face  was  swollen  as  if 
he  had  taken  the  small  pox;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  strawberry  and  cream  left  his  cheeks 
— his  mother's  son  became  as  sallow  complected 
and  as  spotted  as  a  flounder.  The  captain's 
tough  hide,  leathern  doublet  and  Suwarrow 
boots  rendered  their  attacks  harmless  to  him  ; 
and  I  escaped  much  better  than  I  otherwise 
should  by  having  the  young  Irishman  as  a  bed- 
fellow, as  the  cannibals,  from  some  cause  or 
other  preferred  feasting  on  him. 

It  was  a  joyful  moment  when  we  took  leave 
of  the  Wabash,  and  were  again  on  the  bosom 
of  the  majestic  Ohio,  now  occupying  a  broad 
expanse;  the  banks  lined  with  unbroken  forests; 
the  trees  occupying  ground  perfectly  level  ; 
and  their  tops  as  even  as  a  clipped  hedge — but 
such  a  hedge  as  might  be  looked  for  in  the 
country  of  the  Brobdignags.  Our  captain  now 
made  known  his  intention  to  settle  at  New 
Madrid,  and  open  a  store  or  shop  ;  and  became 
all  at  once  exceedingly  desirous  to  save  us  the 
trouble  of  preparing  our  food;  which  duty  he 
took  entirely  on  himself.  Under  this  pretence 
he  took  possession  of  the  provisions;  and,  in- 
stead of  tea  and  coffee,  thenceforth  gave  us  no- 
thing but  insipid  cakes  of  Indian  meal,  fried 
with  a  little  fat  bacon.  When  we  ventured  to 
murmur,  he  showed  us  his  teeth  and  his  pistols. 
The  remainder  of  the  voyage,  which  was  for- 
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tunalely  not  long,  proved  very  uncomfortable. 
Greaves  was  pacific  from  principle  ;  and  the 
case  being  remediless,  I  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  this  piece  of  petty  roguery  in  silence.  If 
we  had  resolved  to  resort  to  violence,  we  were 
both  unarmed.  I  had  made  a  determination 
never  to  carry  arms  about  me  in  a  peaceful 
country,  not  even  a  dirk,  the  common  accom- 
paniment of  the  young  men  of  the  west  at 
that  time,  although  a  happy  change  has  since 
taken  place.  If  attacked,  I  trusted  to  Providence 
for  weapons  of  defence  ;  and  if  unsuccessful, 
the  blame  must  rest  on  the  civil  institutions  of 
the  country,  which  would  have  failed  to  do  their 
duty.  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  notions 
of  propriety  to  invite  an  attack  by  appearing  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  despicable  mean- 
ness and  low  cunning  of  our  commander,  put 
an  end  to  all  conversation  between  us  ;  and 
when  we  reached  New  Madrid,  Greaves  and  I 
instantly  leaped  on  shore,  and  took  our  baggage 
to  a  public  house,  without  saying  a  word  to 
him.  He,  no  doubt,  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at 
us  :  although  a  stupid  boor,  he  chuckled  at 
the  idea  of  having  outwitted  a  lawyer  and  a 
young  merchant !  Cunning  is  the  wisdom  of 
fools  ;  but  it  is  only  a  quarter  nag — it  may  run 
its  little  race,  but  will  not  stand  the  heats — it 
cannot  repeat.  My  young  friend  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain  a  passage  the  next  day,  and  we 
took  leave  of  each  other  with  sincere  regret. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  the  boat  had  been  dis- 
charged, the  young  fafVner,  and  Bill  Hulings, 
u 
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who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  accompany  me 
through  the  wilderness,  called  upon  me  with  a 
serious  complaint  against  their  emplo}er.     He 
refused  to  refund  to  the  first,  a  small  sum  of 
money  placed  in  his  hands,  in  my  presence,  for 
safe  keeping,  and  had  also  refused  to  pay  Bill 
his  wages.     I  advised  them  to  go  once  more  to 
him,  and  to  tell  him  plainly  they  would  repair  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  unless  he  did  them  jus- 
tice of  his  own  accord.     They  followed  my  di- 
rections, and  meeting  nothing  but  abuse  and  in- 
sult, proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  cadi,  alcalde 
or  justice,   who  acted  so  promptly  that  I  was 
summoned  almost  instanter  as  a  witness  on  the 
trial.     It  was  a  plain  case,  the  facts  were  scarcely 
denied,  and  but   for   the  insolent  and   ruffianly 
deportment  of  the  captain,  and  a  crowd  which, 
on  account  of  this  or  some  other  affair  had  been 
collected   before  the  justice,  the    cause   would 
have  passed  off  without  further  difficulty.     But 
the  decision  had  no  sooner  been  pronounced, 
than  the  defendant,   who  had  been  champing 
his  teeth  all  the  while   like  an  enraged  bear, 
broke  out  upon  me  in  the  most  abusive  manner, 
assailing  me  with  a  volley  of  vulgar  epithets,  to 
•the  surprise  and  disgust  of  every  one  present. 
When  checked  by  the  magistrate,  he  left  the 
office,  and  returned  in  a  few  moments,  and  met 
me  a  few  paces  from  the  door,  with  two  large 
butcher   knives,  which  he  placed  at  my  feet, 
and  bade  me  make  choice.  My  feelings  had  been 
those  of  pity  and  contempt ;  I  now  felt  disgust 
mingled  with  horror,  at  the  infamous  proposal. 
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The  justice  in  the  mean  time  came  out,  com- 
manded him  to  depart  on  pain  of  being  sent 
instantly  to  prison,  and  called  his  officer  to  carry 
his  order  into  execution.  Our  hero  now  sneaked 
off,  and  the  justice  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led 
me  into  his  house.  He  insisted  on  my  remain- 
ing to  breakfast,  which  was  a  little  later  than 
usual,  in  consequence  of  the  business  of  the 
morning.  Mr  Humphreys,  such  was  the 
name  of  the  gentleman,  treated  me  on  this 
occasion  in  the  handsomest  manner,  and  among 
the  things  treasured  up  in  my  memory  this  is 
one  which  I  recur  to  with  real  pleasure.  We 
had  a  neat  and  comfortable  breakfast  ;  in  the 
course  of  it  an  incident  occurred  which  was 
truly  gratifying  to  me.  "  From  your  name, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  may  I  ask  whether  you  are 
related  to  the  author  of  <  Modern  Chivalry  V  " 
I  felt  an  indescribable  emotion  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  and  replied  with  a  degree  of  satis- 
faction which  was  not  concealed — "  Sir,  I  am 
his  son." — "  What  I"  said  he,  "  the  son  of  the 
author  of  '  Modern  Chivalry!'  "  The  exclama- 
tion  reminded  me  of  the  honour  done  to  Gro- 
tius,  although  that  sage  had  the  satisfaction  of 
enjoying  it  in  person. 

Mr  Humphreys  then  made  various  friendly 
inquiries,  gave  me  his  advice,  tendered  me  his 
purse,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  his  horse, 
although  the  distance  was  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles,  and  there  was  no  certainty  of 
returning  him.  The  offer  of  the  horse  was 
gratefully  accepted;  1  sent  for  the  two  boatmen 
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and  transported  my  baggage  to  the  house  of  the 
generous  magistrate.  We  made  two  bundles 
with  as  many  blankets,  filled  with  such  articles 
as  were  most  needed,  and  slung  them  on  the 
horse  ;  I  then  shook  hands  with  my  new 
friend  and  walked  forward,  leaving  my  com- 
panions to  follow  me  with  the  baggage. 

As  I  walked  along,  my  mind  reverted  to  the 
scenes  of  the  morning,  and  instead  of  being 
calmed  by  reflection  gradually  became  heated, 
while  a  feeling  of  resentment  sprang  up  in  my 
bosom  which  I  had  not  felt  before.  This 
was  doubtless  the  mechanical  effect  of  motion 
under  a  warm  sun.  The  challenge  to  fight, 
be  it  with  the  murderous  knife,  stuck  in  my 
throat,  and  1  began  to  reproach  myself  for  not 
having  accepted  it.  In  this  mood,  after  having 
proceeded  a  few  miles,  I  was  overtaken  by  the 
men,  who  immediately  communicated  to  me 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
captain,  who  had  gone  before  the  tavern  door 
and  proclaimed  me  pettyfogger,  swindler  and 
coward!  Yes,  coward!  that  term  of  reproach 
which,  in  the  west,  included  at  that  time  every 
other.  I  threw  down  my  cloak  and  hastened 
back  to  the  town;  and  by  the  time  I  reached  it, 
what  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  quickened 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  workings  of  the 
mind,  my  brain  was  on  fire.  Fortunately,  the 
first  person  I  met  was  Mr  Humphreys,  who 
instantly  perceived  my  situation,  and  almost  by 
force  led  me  into  the  public  house  and  detained 
me  until  I  drank  a  cool  glass  of  lemonade  and 
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became  a  little  composed.  He  then  represented 
to  me  the  impropriety  of  my  placing  myself  on 
a  footing  with  a  ruffian,  who  had  shown  himself 
unworthy  the  notice  of  any  man  who  had  a 
proper  respect  for  himself.  "  As  to  his  denun- 
ciations and  his  declarations  that  you  had  Fud- 
denly  left  town  through  fear  of  him,  they  will 
be  set  right  by  your  dining  at  my  house,  and 
taking  a  walk  with  me  round  the  town,  while 
I  will  introduce  you  to  someparticularfriends." 
I  was  induced  to  place  myself  entirely  in  the 
Lands  of  one  who  had  shown  me  so  much  friend- 
ship on  so  short  an  acquaintance,  and  I  had  no 
reason  to  repent  of  my  determination.  I  was 
aware  that  I  was  now  in  a  country  where  every 
transgression,  every  defect  of  character,  could 
more  readily  be  passed  over  than  a  deficiency 
of  personal  courage,  and  I  was  but  too  well 
convinced  that  such  a  stigma  would  put  an  end 
to  all  my  hopes  of  professional  and  political 
advancement.  Better  to  come  with  *  twenty 
mortal  murders'  on  my  head — with  fifty  bur- 
glaries, than  be  suspected  of  that  one  weakness, 
of  not  being  able  c  to  look  on  blood  and  carnage 
with  composure.' 

The  dinner  party,  which  was  a  mixed  one 
of  French  and  Americans,  passed  off  pleasantly; 
the  cup  of  coffee  being  the  signal  to  retire  to 
the  porch,  according  to  the  Creole  custom,  to 
smoke  the  cigar,  I  made  my  excuse,  and  set 
out  on  my  journey,  after  shaking  hands  with 
my  host  and  his  company. 

Relieved  from  the  burthen  which  had  pressed 
u  2 
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on  mv  mind  almost  to  madness,  like  Telema- 
chus  on  quitting  the  infernal  regions,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  pursuit  of  my  companions  with  a 
light  elastic  tread.  It  had  been  agreed  that 
they  should  wait  forme  at  a  new  settler's  house 
eight  miles  off,  which  had  been  indicated  to  us 
at  cur  departure  in  the  morning,  there  being 
no  stopping  place  beyond  it  for  twenty-five 
miles.  It  was  now  near  the  latter  part  of  May 
— the  weather  in  this  latitude  exceedingly 
warm,  although,  as  the  day  declines,  the  air 
grows  cool  and  fresh.  At  night,  fires  are  found 
necessary  to  comfort.  On  leaving  the  town, 
for  the  first  mile  or  two,  my  course  lay  through 
woods  of  surprising  luxuriance,  over  a  level 
plain  of  loose  rich  loom,  where  there  was  noth- 
ing to  enliven  the  scene  but  the  endless  variety 
and  exuberance  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the  horizon, 
I  entered  one  of  those  beautiful  glades,  or 
natural  meadows,  often  seen  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  never  without  producing  an 
agreeable  feeling.  The  storm  of  the  passions 
had  entirely  subsided  in  my  breast,  and  I  felt 
that  calmness  and  serenity  of  the  soul  most 
in  unison  with  such  a  scene.  The  objects 
which  had  attracted  my  attention  in  passing 
along,  had  contributed  to  calm  my  mind,  and 
glad  fancy  plumed  her  wing  for  a  flight  to  scenes 
of  ideal  enjoyment  and  pleasure.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  I  suddenly  emerged  from  the  dark 
forest  of  towering  trees  and  interwoven  vines. 
I   gazed  with  delight  on  the  smooth  soft  grass, 
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on  the  rich  variety  of  flowers,  on  the  scattered 
shrubberies  of  sumack,  retaining  the  red  berries 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  on  the  embowering 
woods,  at  some  distance  on  either  hand,  which 
enclosed  this  garden  of  the  Dryads  and  Hama- 
dryads. The  open  space,  too,  in  which  I  now 
found  myself,  seemed  to  impart  a  corresponding 
feeling  of  freedom  and  expansion  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings.  How  serene  the  heavenly  vault 
above  my  head!  How  rich  and  varied  the 
tissues  of  the  carpet  under  my  feet,  woven  by 
the  fantastic  hand  of  nature!  Cold  is  the  heart 
which  does  not  sympathise  with  our  universal 
mother,  when  thus  she  seems  to  smile  upon 
her  children. 

It  was  night  when  I  reached  the  further  end 
of  the  glade,  and  then  entered  a  deep  wood, 
where  the  massy  foliage  almost  shut  out  the 
twinkling  light  of  the  stars.  There  was  no 
risk  of  straying  from  the  beaten  track,  for  the 
trees  and  vines  on  each  side  formed  an  imper- 
vious hedge.  After  travelling,  as  I  supposed,  a 
couple  of  miles  in  this  way,  I  heard  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  which  had  scented  my  approach; 
and  it  was  heard  with  the  pleasure  which  the 
sound  always  gives  to  the  benighted  traveller. 
As  I  drew  near  the  cabin,  I  discovered  a  group 
of  persons  of  different  ages  and  sexes,  seated 
round  a  fire  which  was  burning  under  an  enor- 
mous tree.  "  Here  he  comes,"  cried  out  sev- 
eral voices  at  once — for  the  whole  party  had 
been  looking  for  me  with  some  anxiety.  The 
settler  came  forward  and  led  me  to  the  circle, 
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with  every  expression  of  welcome,  while  the 
dogs,  fierce  at  first,  now  whined  as  if  they  would 
second  the  benevolence  of  their  master.  The 
invitation  was  gladly  accepted;  for  by  this  time, 
I  was  chilled  by  the  cold  dews  of  the  night.  I 
found  my  companions  seated  in  the  midst  of 
the  family,  and  quite  at  home.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  mother  and  fourteen  children; 
the  oldest  a  young  woman  about  eighteen,  the 
youngest  an  infant;  all  apparently  glowing  with 
health.  I  made  an  acquaintance  in  a  few  min- 
utes with  some  half  dozen  flaxen-haired  rogues, 
answering  their  questions,  and  requiring  them 
to  answer  mine.  The  primitive  innocence  and 
simplicity  which  prevailed  in  this  family  seem- 
ed almost  without  alloy.  They  were  neatly 
dressed,  and  looked  more  like  a  party  of  plea- 
sure than  a  family  taking  refuge  in  the  wild 
from  the  gripe  of  poverty  and  want.  Looking 
around,  1  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  space 
which  had  been  cleared  to  make  room  for  the 
cabin,  which  was  built  of  rough  logs,  the  spaces 
still  open. 

Our  horse  had  been  tethered,  and  a  bundle  of 
reeds  cut  for  him.  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  our  host,  who  appeared  much  better  in- 
formed than  the  generality  of  settlers.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  where  he 
had  sold  a  small  property  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  to  Ohio,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
better  able  to  provide  for  his  growing  family; 
but  finding  his  means  inadequate,   or  hearing 
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very  favourable  accounts  of  the  new  countries 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  he  had  continued  his 
migration  to  this  spot.  Here  he  had  settled,  Or 
according  to  the  common  phrase  squatted,  on 
public  land,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  the  bounty 
of  the  government  for  his  enterprise,  or  at  least 
of  being  able  to  secure  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fertile  land  at  a  low  price.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  had  neither  rent  nor  taxes  to  pay,  and  was 
exempt  from  many  of  those  duties  which  are 
necessary  in  old  settlements  and  close  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Being  called  to  supper,  we  all  entered  the 
cabin,  where  the  table  was  spread  and  rough 
benches  placed  around  it.  A  tin  cup  full  of 
rich  milk  was  placed  before  each  of  us,  while 
cakes  of  the  Indian  meal  were  smoking  on  the 
board.  The  good  man  said  grace  in  a  reverend 
manner,  and  we  did  ample  justice  to  the  simple 
and  wholesome  fare.  Surrounded  by  health, 
innocence  and  benevolence,  who,  unless  it 
were  Satan  himself,  or  some  of  his  emissaries, 
could  fail  to  be  pleased  and  thankful  for  this 
hospitality. 

When  the  repast  was  finished  and  thanks 
returned,  we  took  our  seats  once  more  beneath 
the  spreading  tree,  and  whiled  away  an  hour  in 
conversation.  The  Yankee  girls  were  chatty, 
and  the  whole  family  were  delighted  with  our 
company  in  this  lonely  place — which  they  had 
begun  to  find  so,  although  not  two  months  since 
they  reached  it.  The  bears  and  wolves  were 
their  nearest  neighbours  and  most  frequent  visi- 
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tors!  The  time  for  retiring  to  rest  having 
arrived,  our  host  rose  and  said,  "  Friends,  it  is 
the  practice  of  our  family  to  give  half  an  hour 
every  evening  to  religious  worship;  if  you  think 
proper  you  will  join  us,  otherwise  remain  where 
you  are."  Who  could  have  declined  such  an 
invitation  ?  Politeness  alone,  with  me,  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  motive;  Ralph  assented 
from  habit,  as  well  as  religious  feeling;  and  even 
the  hardened  boatman  was  overawed  into  an 
appearance  of  sanctity.  I  must  do  myself  the 
justice  to  say,  that  I  felt  a  sincere  desire  to  join 
the  family  in  their  good  work.  We  again  en- 
tered the  cabin,  now,  for  the  time,  the  house  of 
God.  The  family  joined  in  a  sacred  hymn, 
after  which  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  was  read,  and 
the  whole  was  concluded  by  an  extempore 
prayer  by  the  father  of  the  family.  The  scene 
will  never  pass  from  my  memory — it  was  a 
scene  of  moral  beauty  which  1  have  never  seen 
surpassed.  We  were  shown  our  place  of  rest 
in  the  loft,  and  I  addressed  myself  to  rest,  in  the 
hope  that  the  guardian  angel  of  the  family 
might  shelter  me  also  under  his  protecting 
wing. 

I  envy  not  the  feelings  of  that  being  who  is 
incapbale  of  reverential  awe,  in  approaching  the 
shrine,  where,  with  decent  humility,  the  sinner 
makes  an  offering  to  his  God  of  an  humble  and 
grateful  heart!  May  I  never  entertain  any 
other  sentiment  of  the  salutary  and  blessed  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  its  intrin- 
sic value  to  the  human   race,  however  I  may 
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differ  from  others  as  to  creeds  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship. The  Christian  faith  is  the  stili  but  not 
silent  monitor  which  speaks  in  gentle  whispers, 
where  even  conscience  might  be  lulled  to  rest, 
and  where  the  force  of  human  laws  cannot  pe- 
netrate. To  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures 
it  is  the  fountain  of  bliss,  of  fortitude,  of  conso- 
lation, of  hope,  of  resignation,  which  philoso- 
phy cannot  supply  nor  insensibility  procure  ; 
and  which  sheds  its  benign  influence  alike  on 
the  weak  and  on  the  strong,  on  the  enlightened 
and  unlettered,  on  the  mighty  and  the  humble, 
on  the  rich  and  on  the  poor — on  all  who  seek  it 
and  cherish  it  in  their  hearts.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  wretched  man  who  attempts  to  anni- 
hilate this  golden  chain  which  binds  the  human 
soul  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty!  He  is 
worse  than  the  traitor,  for  he  does  not  rebel 
against  an  ephemeral  potentate,  but  conspires 
against  society  itself;  he  is  worse  than  the  rob- 
ber or  the  murderer,  for  he  filches  away  that 
which  wealth  cannot  purchase,  and  destroys  the 
hope  of  a  life  eternal  in  the  heavens! 

We  rose  with  the  sun,  and  took  leave  of  the 
hospitable  settler.  During  the  whole  of  the 
day  we  travelled  over  a  perfect  plain,  alternately 
prairie,  and  open  parks  of  tall  trees — oak,  wal- 
nut, hickory,  mulberry  and  sassafras.  The 
shrubbery  was  arranged  in  borders,  as  if  by  de- 
sign, intermingled  with  the  catalpa,  the  dog- 
wood and  sumack.  The  enamelled  meads  were 
pastured  here  and  there  by  groups  of  cattle,  the 
ground  in  places  red  with   ripe  strawberries. 
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A  few  cabins  were  seen  at  a  distance,  near  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  We  contrived  to  keep  away 
hunger  until  night,  by  means  of  some  biscuit 
and  a  little  dried  venison  we  had  procured  at 
New  Madrid,  and  we  stopped  now  and  then  to 
eat  strawberries.  After  crossing  the  Big  Prai- 
rie, we  reached  a  house,  and  were  well  accom- 
modated for  the  night. 

The  next  day,  after  travelling  about  thirty- 
five  miles  over  a  country  somewhat  hilly — at 
least  comparatively  so,  we  made  a  halt  at  the 
house  of  a  solitary  settler,  appearances  promis- 
ing but  little,  although  the  settlement  bore  the 
marks  of  some  antiquity.  He  could  not  be  call- 
ed the  old  man  of  the  hill,  like  the  character  in 
Tom  Jones;  he  had  a  family,  and  he  informed 
us  there  were  several  sprouts  from  it  not  far  off. 
He  might  be  named  the  old  man  of  the  cane- 
brake,  having  cut  his  way  through  one,  some 
time  or  fifteen  years  before,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  gave  us  some  hogmeat  and  coarse 
hominy  for  supper,  threw  a  bearskin  on  the 
ground  for  us,  and  in  the  mean  time  entertained 
us  with  the  latest  and  freshest  news.  <•'  You 
hearrin  tell,  I'spose,  of  Braddicks  defeat.  Well 
I  was  one  o'  them  what  font  there.  I  was  from 
Maryland,  but  most  o'  the  melishy  wras  from 
Figinny — and  there  was  Washington,  he  font 
like  a  man — and  ye  hearrin  ater  that,  I  'spose, 
how  he  got  head  gineral  o'  the  whole  army. 
Then  he  got  president  o'  the  'Nited  States' — 
and  ater  that  I  hearrin  tell  o'  one  John  Adams 
— but  he  never  font — but  whose  president  now 
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I  don't  know."  The  names  of  Jefferson,  or 
Madison,  or  even  of  Franklin,  had  never  reach- 
ed him,  because  they  never  font!  Where  mere 
notoriety  is  popularity,  can  a  man  of  sense  feel 
himself  nattered  by  it?  There  military  fame, 
the  lowest  of  all  kind  of  fame,  yet,  from  its 
being  on  a  level  with  the  vulgar  understanding, 
raises  its  possessor  higher  than  those  qualities 
which  might  lift  a  man  to  a  rank  with  the 
angels  !  Take  away  from  it  the  share  which 
belongs  to  fortune,  or  the  merit  of  others  which 
it  has  had  the  luck  to  appropriate  to  itself,  and 
then  bring  into  view  the  vices,  the  ferocity,  the 
crimes  which  may  disgrace  the  possessor;  and 
what  is  its  intrinsic  value?  Washington  was 
great,  but  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  vulgar,  but  for  those  quali- 
ties which  gained  the  applause  of  the  virtuous 
and  enlightened.  That  which  I  have  related 
may  be  considered  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
ignorance  for  this  country — but  the  stock  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people  is  less  than  we  are  disposed  to  believe. 
There  is  still  need  for  the  schoolmaster. 

After  leaving  the  hero  of  Braddock's  wTar, 
we  passed,  or  rather  waded  a  dismal  swamp 
about  seven  miles  across,  where  we  had  some 
difficulty  now  and  then  in  following — what  was 
neither  road  nor  path.  About  noon  we  passed 
Cape  Girardeau,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  '  father 
of  rivers.'  We  continued  on,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
a  Shawanese  village,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  further.  It  was  dusk  when  we  reached 
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it  much  fatigued,  and  repaired  to  the  wigwam 
of  the  chief  to  solicit  lodgings,  confiding  in  the 
Indian  good  name  for  hospitality — but  in  this 
instance  very  undeserved.  We  were  unexpec- 
tedly denied,  but  were  directed  to  another  vil- 
lage a  mile  off.  It  was  dark  by  the  time  we 
reached  it,  bayed  by  some  fifty  dogs,  as  we 
went  from  cabin  to  cabin,  soliciting  hospitality 
to  no  purpose.  Each  one  made  some  excuse, 
and  directed  us  to  his  neighbour.  At  last,  we 
entered  a  cabin  where  we  found  a  fine  looking 
Indian,  who  was  at  first  inclined  to  receive  us, 
when  his  wife  raised  such  a  clatter,  that  he 
started  forth  to  show  us  some  other  place  ;  but 
after  going  a  few  paces,  he  suddenly  turned 
back,  saying,  "  No,  you  stay  my  house."  No 
hatching  hen  driven  from  her  nest,  ever  made 
such  a  noise  as  did  Madame  Sauvagesse,  at  this 
disobedient  conduct  of  her  helpmate.  He  light- 
ed a  fire  and  laid  bear  skins  on  the  floor  for  us  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  ill  humour  of  his 
spouse,  we  were  afraid  to  ask  for  any  thing 
to  eat,  although  hungry  enough  to  digest  nails. 
We  rose  the  next  morning  by  day  break,  and 
were  shown  the  road  by  our  host. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  next  village,  and 
went  immediately  to  the  house  of  the  old  chief, 
who  received  us  hospitably,  and  set  before  us 
a  large  kettle  full  of  hominy. 

Having  fasted  since  the  day  before,  we  ate 
of  this  until  our  jaws  ached  without  satisfying 
our  hunger,  until  one  of  his  hunters  brought  in 
the  carcass  of  a  deer,  of  which  steaks  were  made, 
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and  these  appeased  the  rage  within  us.  I  could 
not  but  remark  the  difference  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence between  this  chief  and  the  soldier  of 
Braddock's  war!  He  not  only  knew  the  name 
of  the  president,  but  even  made  particular  in- 
quiries respecting  our  affairs  with  England  and 
France,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  or  war  with 
either!  He  was  one  of  the  Nine  Brothers,  a  cu- 
rious institution,  which  creates  a  kind  of  mason- 
ic influence  over  the  tribe.  Whether  it  began 
with  nine  persons  who  were  really  brothers,  I  do 
not  know;  but  at  present  it  is  kept  up  by  choice 
among  the  most  distinguished  Indians.  If  in 
any  of  our  cities,  or  even  states,  an  association 
were  to  be  formed  by  nine  of  the  most  consi- 
derable citizens,  each  one  having  his  sphere  of 
influence,  yet  concentrating  the  whole  for  some 
common  object,  the  power  which  the  associa- 
tion would  possess  would  be  almost  absolute ! 

As  we  were  fatigued  and  found  ourselves  in 
good  quarters,  we  passed  the  rest  of  the  day 
among  the  Indians,  and  sallied  forth  next  morn- 
ing refreshed  and  in  high  spirits,  expecting  to 
reach  the  end  of  our  journey  that  night.  About 
half  way  we  came  to  a  stream,  which,  being 
filled  by  back  water  from  the  Mississippi,  was 
not  less  than  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  cross  it  as  we  could,  there  being 
ho  ferry.  The  only  thing  we  could  find,  was  a 
raft  made  of  three  logs  fastened  together  by 
grape  vines  ;  upon  this  slender  conveyance  we 
placed  our  baggage  and  clothes ;  Bill  swam  the 
horse  and  returned  ;  and  as  Ralph  could  not 
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swim,  he  was  seated  on  the  raft,  while  Bill  and 
I  pushed  it  before  us. 

A  thousand  recollections  were  awakened, 
and  I  felt  my  heart,  heat,  as  we  approached  St 
Genevieve.  The  disappointed  feelings  at  Gal- 
lipolis  taught  me  to  check  expectations  of  too 
pleasing  a  nature.  I  knew  not  whether  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Bauvais  was  still  there,  or  whether  on 
this  side  the  grave;  and  then  what  kind  of  recep- 
tion should  I  receive  from  them,  and  from  those 
who  were  my  school-fellows,  and  who  must 
now  be  the  men  and  women  of  St  Genevieve  ? 
Did  they  still  preserve  in  remembrance  the 
little  English  boy  who  was  then  a  rara  avis 
among  them?  In  spite  of  better  judgment,  busy 
fancy  was  at  work,  and,  nolens  volens,  framed 
a  variety  of  pleasing  and  amusing  scenes.  As 
I  approached  the  rocky  stream  which  winds 
round  one  side  of  the  village,  and  the  common 
field  of  vast  extent  between  it  and  the  river,  it 
was  pleasing  to  find  that  the  place  had  not  un- 
dergone an  entire  change,  although  the  appear- 
ance of  a  different  style  of  building;  intermingled 
with  the  old  abodes,  showed  that  Americans 
had  already  set  their  feet  in  it.  There  was 
enough  left  to  answer  to  the  landscape  preserv- 
ed by  memory,  and  which  I  had  dwelt  on  so 
often,  that  it  was  as  familiar  as  '  household 
words.'  The  large  dwelling  of  the  command- 
ant, Monsieur  Valle,  was  still  there;  the  en- 
closures of  pickets,  the  intermingled  orchards 
and  gardens,  still  gave  a  character  distinct  from 
the  American  villages;  while  cattle,  horned  and 
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without  horns,  were  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
streets  and  highways.  A  sign  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Gabarie  having  caught  my  eye, 
I  resolved  to  make  for  it — in  former  times 
private  hospitality  was  the  only  dependence 
of  the  traveller.  It  was  just  dark  when  we 
reached  the  inn — the  landlord,  after  giving  us 
a  glance,  for  we  made  a  very  shabby  appear- 
ance, took  our  horse  to  the  stable,  where  he 
was  placed  in  a  decent  stall,  while  he  pointed 
out  to  us  a  kind  of  out-house  where  we  might 
deposite  our  baggage,  and  seek  repose  for  the 
night  on  some  miserable  grabats.  The  place 
was  infested  with  rats,  and  so  impudent  were 
they,  that  in  the  morning  poor  Bill  found  they 
had  carried  off  his  greasy  pantaloons  ;  and  on 
fresh  pursuit  after  the  thieves,  the  fragments 
were  found  in  a  hole  in  one  corner.  I  was 
obliged  to  give  him  mine  to  prevent  his  appear- 
ance sans  culotte.  1  dressed  myself  m  a  neat 
summer  suit,  with  silk  stockings  and  pumps: 
for  I  always  made  it  a  point  to  take  some  pains 
in  my  toilet  when  making  my  first  appearance 
among  strangers,  in  order  to  make  a  favourable 
impression;  and  therefore  was  careful  to  have  a 
suitable  dress  when  it  was  necessary  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  gentleman.  The  landlord 
was  surprised,  when  I  entered  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  I  was  one  of  the  three  footmen;  he 
apologised  for  his  mistake,  and  gave  me  the 
choice  of  his  rooms.  Soon  after,  my  corres- 
pondent called  on  me,  and  introduced  me  to 
other  persons.     I  had  already  been  expected, 
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and  had  been  preceded  by  some  reputation, 
— like  a  second  or  third  rate  performer  on  the 
London  boards,  who  is  to  appear  on  a  provin- 
cial theatre.  My  baggage,  books,  &c.  had 
arrived  safely.  % 

I  now  directed  my  inquiries  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  the  good  people  who  had  kindly  ta- 
ken care  of  me  when  a  boy,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  learn  that  they  were  still  living,  and 
in  health;  but  that  all  their  children  had  been 
married  off,  except  the  youngest,  Zouzou,  who 
was  in  the  cradle  when  I  bade  them  adieu,  and 
that  she  was  to  be  married  that  very  even- 
ing. Although  impatient  to  see  these  friends 
once  more,  I  determined  to  wait  until  evening, 
and  to  prepare  an  agreeable  surprise  for  them 
by  volunteering  as  a  guest  to  the  wedding. 
It  was  gratifying  to  find  that,  instead  of  being 
forgotten  in  the  place,  the  recollection  of  me 
had  grown  with  the  young  generation  ;  that 
I  was  the  subject  of  many  inquiries ;  and  that 
my  arrival  would  be  a  holiday  to  the  village  as 
well  as  to  myself.  Accordingly,  I  repaired  in 
the  evening  to  the  house,  which,  from  hav- 
ing seen  much  larger  edifices,  was  not  the  spa- 
cious mansion  I  used  to  think  it,  although  it 
had  undergone  no  change — the  change  was  in 
myself,  in  my  own  ideas.  Our  native  town  or 
village,  and  the  abode  of  our  childhood,  when 
seen  after  visiting  larger  places  and  seeing 
more  spacious  dwellings,  are  apt  to  dwindle  in 
their  size  and  importance.  The  throb  of  anx- 
iety which  I  felt  may  be  imagined — it  was  like 
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the  return  of  a  child  absent  from  its  parents  in 
the  interval  between  infancy  and  manhood. 
The  house  was  filled  with  people,  and  lighted 
up  with  all  the  gaiety  on  such  occasions  cus- 
tomary in  French  villages,  where  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  are  related  to  each  other.  I  stepped 
to  the  door  and  told  the  servant  a  person  wished 
to  speak  to  Madame  Bauvais,  who  soon  made 
her  appearance,  much  older  in  her  looks  than 
when  I  saw  her  last,  but  still  a  hale  old  woman 
of  seventy,  with  the  same  open,  cheerful  coun- 
tenance. "  Madame,"  said  I,  "do  you  recollect 
the  little  English  boy  ?"  She  looked  at  me  a 
moment  and  then  screamed,  "  Comment — est 
il  possible?  Out — oui — c'est  lid — c'est  lui — 
c'est  Henri!"  She  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  while  her  exclamations  brought  out 
the  company,  grandchildren,  cousins,  uncles, 
neighbours,  bride  and  bridegroom;  and  when 
the  matter  was  explained,  such  a  bussing  frolic 
took  place,  as  was  never  surpassed  even  in  St 
Genevieve.  I  was  conducted  in,  and  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  old  people.  Monsieur  Bauvais 
was  more  lively  and  cheerful  than  I  had  ever  seen 
him  before — the  rigid  muscles  of  his  face  ap- 
peared to  have  relaxed  almost  into  a  grimace. 
The  cups  and  saucers  I  had  presented  the  bride, 
and  which  were  the  reward  of  my  literary  pro- 
gress, were  produced  on  the  table,  to  show  that 
neither  le  petit  Anglais  nor  his  gift  had  been 
forgotten. 

The  next  morning  the  servants  of  Monsieur 
Bauvais    came    and    carried  off  my  baggage, 
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and  I  was  obliged  to  follow.  "  Henrif'  said 
■Madame  Bauvais,  " you  are  now  our  only 
child,  let  this  be  your  home  ;  stay  with  us, 
Henri  ;  we  are  rejoiced  that  we  have  found  a 
child  we  thought  was  lost  ;  you  have  come 
to  console  us  in  our  old  age — reslez,  Henri, 
restez  avec  nous. 


And  now,  Gentle  Reader,  for  the  present,  I 
must  bid  you  adieu,  not,  however,  without 
hope,  that,  at  some  future  day,  our  acquaintance 
mav  be  renewed,  or  rather  continued:  for 
should  this  little  volume  find  favour  in  your 
sight,  it  mav  encourage  me  to  resume  the  un- 
finished  theme. 


THE  END. 
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